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INTRODUCTION 


To: 


The Right Honourable HENRY BRooKE, M.P., 
Secretary of State for the Home Department. 


The Right Honourable CHRISTOPHER SOAMES, C.B.E., M.P., 
Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. 


The Right Honourable MicHaEL Noste, M.P., 
Secretary of State for Scotland. 


1. We were appointed on 18th April, 1962, 


“To investigate the organisation of the marketing and distribution 
of fatstock and carcase meat in the United Kingdom, and the existing 
facilities and present methods employed ; to consider whether changes 
are desirable ; and to make recommendations.” 


2. We now have the honour to submit our report. 


Scope of the Inquiry 


3. Our terms of reference are very widely drawn, covering the 
marketing and distribution of fatstock and carcase meat from farm to 
consumer. We have interpreted “fatstock” to include cattle, sheep and 
pigs and “carcase meat” to: cover beef and veal, mutton and lamb and 
pork. It will be seen that this excludes poultry meat, which we have taken 
into account only so far as it affects, and is likely to affect, the demand 
for carcase meat. We have had more difficulty in deciding whether or 
not we should consider the curing, marketing and distribution of bacon. 
Clearly, since the curers purchase a substantial proportion of the pigs 
produced in the United Kingdom, their activities could not be ignored. 
On the other hand, we hesitated to widen an already large and complex 
field of inquiry farther than was absolutely necessary. We therefore 
decided not to embark on a detailed study of the bacon curing industry, 
but to inquire into this industry only so far as was necessary to understand 
the character and extent of its present and potential demand for pigs. 


4. While our terms of reference do not specifically mention production, 
two of the decisions most important from the marketing point of view— 
what should be produced and when it should be produced—are necessarily 
made on the farm, and anyone considering the marketing system can no 
more afford to ignore the importance of these production decisions than 
can the farmer himself afford to ignore the decisions of the market. We 
have therefore considered those aspects of production which are important 
in relation to the pattern, problems and efficiency of marketing. 


5. So far as the agricultural support system is concerned, we have 
assumed that it is not for us to question the general policy based on the 
Agriculture Acts, 1947 and 1957. The means by which the guarantee is 
applied to fatstock are, however, of vital importance to the marketing and 
distribution system and we have included them in our inquiry. 


] 


6. Our terms of reference apply to imported as well as to home- 
produced meat and we could not ignore either the methods of marketing 
and distributing imports or their effect on home produce. When the 
appointment of this Committee was announced in the House of Commons, 
the Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food made it clear that the 
Committee was not expected to examine existing trading policy and 
commitments. Since that time, there have been important developments in 
the Government’s policy towards imports of carcase meat. While not 
attempting to examine the general questions raised by these developments, 
we shall draw attention to their effects on marketing and distribution. 


Method of Inquiry 


7. Very early in the course of our inquiry, it became apparent that 
surprisingly little is generally known about the industries we were examin- 
ing. There are many differences of opinion and few established facts. The 
marketing and distribution system is not a simple one and there are large 
numbers of businesses in both the production and retailing sections of the 
industry with a variety of links joining them. Moreover, at every stage 
from farm to consumer, major changes in structure or methods or both 
are taking place. 


8. We therefore found it necessary to adopt a number of different 
methods to obtain the information and views necessary to our inquiry. 
In addition to receiving written and oral evidence, we visited farms, auction 
markets, slaughterhouses, manufacturers, curers, meat markets, whole- 
salers, retailers and other places in the United Kingdom and abroad and, 
either directly or through the trade associations or Government Depart- 
ments concerned, carried out a number of surveys to obtain accounting and 
statistical information. This included information on the size distribution 
of farm herds and flocks, on variations in fatstock prices, on capital 
expenditure on markets and slaughterhouses, on the structure of the 
slaughtering, curing and by-products industries, on the availability of 
market intelligence at the wholesale level, on market practices, on the 
changes in numbers of firms in various trades, on the gross and net profit 
margins of various sections of the industry and on a variety of other points. 


9. The surveys of margins merit separate comment. Various attempts 
in the past to obtain information on margins in the meat trade have been 
unsuccessful and we have no record of any survey obtaining a satisfactory 
response from the trade. Probably the most substantial effort was made 
in 1923 by the Linlithgow Committee, which was established expressly 
for the purpose of inquiring into margins ; this Committee sent out 8,000 
questionnaires to private retailers but received only 115 replies. More 
recently, in 1957, the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food attempted 
a survey of butchers’ margins but received only 20 usable replies from 
the independent butchers. The more important reasons suggested for this 
poor response were that traders were unwilling to divulge their trading 
results to any official body and that in any case they were unwilling to 
answer long and complicated questionnaires. 


10. We concluded that if we were to have any hope of success in 
acquiring information on this subject, we would have to make special 
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efforts to obtain the co-operation of the trade and to show that the con- 
fidential character of the individual returns would be respected. Further- 
more, we should keep our requests to the minimum, i.e. we should obtain 
the best possible information on gross and net margins and regard details 
of costs as of only secondary importance. We therefore arranged most of 
the surveys through the trade associations concerned and confined them 
to the members of these associations. This approach provided the best field 
available for the sample, and the endorsement given by the associations 
undoubtedly brought about far better co-operation than would otherwise have 
been achieved. For example, the 500 replies received from the 1,900 ques- 
tionnaires sent to independent retailers, although obviously not as many as 
we would have liked, represented a considerable improvement on previous 
efforts. In some cases the returns were, at the request of the trade, made 
through one or more firms of accountants and this helped to show that there 
would be no breach of confidence. 


11. It is inevitable that the methods used, together with the complexity 
of each of the trades covered and the variety of their accounting methods, 
have led to some differences in the kind of information obtained from the 
various surveys. However, this has not seriously interfered with the main 
objective, since the definition of gross and net margins was as far as possible 
consistent throughout the surveys and it has been possible to distinguish 
any substantial departures from it. 


12. We met formally to take oral evidence or to deliberate together on 
62 days and we took evidence in Belfast and Edinburgh as well as in London. 
We received written evidence from 115 individuals and organisations and 
heard 253 witnesses in formal session. Our programme of visits included 
marketing and distribution centres in many areas of the United Kingdom 
and groups of members visited the Netherlands, Sweden and the United States 
of America. A detailed list of the witnesses and visits is given in 
Appendix F. 


Plan of the Report 


13. This report is in two parts. Our terms of reference required us first 
“‘ to investigate the organisation of the marketing and distribution of fatstock 
and carcase meat in the United Kingdom, and the existing facilities and 
present methods employed ”’ and thereafter ‘‘ to consider whether changes are 
desirable.” In Part I, therefore, we describe the more important features of 
the industry and draw attention to the principal trends discernible at the 
present time. In Part II we analyse and discuss some of the main criticisms 
which have been levelled at the system, consider possible changes and make 
recommendations. 


14. Although we do not claim that Part I is a comprehensive account of 
the industry, we have tried to give sufficient information to provide a basis 
for subsequent: discussion. We think this is important for a number of 
reasons. The industry is at present changing rapidly and a knowledge of 
trends is an essential basis for sensible recommendations about future 
arrangements. Moreover, surprisingly little is known outside the trade about 
the functions carried out at each stage of the marketing and distribution 
chain ; we hope that these chapters may make some contribution to a wider 
understanding of the industry. It will be evident that although much new 
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material has been included in this section of the report, there remain 
considerable gaps in our knowledge. Consequently, some of our conclusions 
have had to be more tentative than we would have wished. We hope, 
therefore, that in Part I we have provided a statistical and descriptive basis 
for further studies in this field and we would emphasise the need for 
continuing study of the evolution of fatstock and meat marketing and 
distribution. 

15. This report is based on much statistical and financial material. We 
have, where possible, included this in the appendices, tables and charts at 
the end of the report and quoted only the main figures and trends in the 
report itself. 


PART I 


THE PRESENT MARKETING SYSTEM 
CHAPTER I. THE MAIN FEATURES OF THE INDUSTRY 


16. We have been asked to study an extremely varied and highly complex 
industry. The following paragraphs attempt to put its main features into 
perspective and to establish the principal orders of magnitude. As explained 
more fully in Appendix A, many of the figures quoted, especially the total 
cost of marketing, are broad estimates, subject to a substantial margin of 
error. 


17. The £5,150 million spent on food in 1962 represented over a quarter 
of total consumer expenditure(). Meat and meat products were the largest 
item in the food budget, about £1,220 million being spent on these com- 
modities by households and a further £195 million by caterers. In other 
words, on average about ls. 6d. in every pound spent by consumers was used 
to buy meat and meat products. 


18. Of the total of about £1,415 million spent on these commodities, just 
over half—some £720 million—was spent on carcase meat and offal. Expen- 
diture on beef and veal was far higher than expenditure on the other two 
types of meat, representing about 50 per cent of all expenditure on carcase 
meat and offal, compared with about 30 per cent on mutton and lamb, a 
little over 10 per cent on pork and the balance on offal. - 


19, In addition to the £720 million spent on carcase meat and offal, about 
£430 million was spent on bacon, sausages and other meat products, £125 
million on canned meats, and the remaining £140 million on poultry, rabbits 
and game. Since we exclude poultry, rabbits and game, we are therefore 
primarily concerned with commodities valued in 1962 at some £1,275 million 
at the point of sale to caterer and consumer. The “ marketing” industry 
(i.e. marketing, processing and distribution) probably also received some £30 
million from the sale: of the various inedible by-products in 1962, bringing its 
total receipts, including some minor items, to about £1,310 million. 


20. To compare with these receipts, one must consider two sources of 
supply—on the one hand home-produced fatstock and on the other imported 
fatstock, carcase meat and meat products. Purchases of home-produced 
fatstock cost the marketing industry some £390 million in 1962 and imports 
of fatstock, carcase meat and meat products about £330 million (including 
duty). These inputs therefore totalled about £720 million. In addition, 
about £100 million was paid to producers in Exchequer grants under the 
Fatstock Guarantee Scheme. 


21. A comparison of the costs of inputs to the marketing sector of the 
industry (i.e. excluding subsidy) and the value of its receipts suggests that 
the marketing sector probably received in 1962 something of the order 


(‘) Central Statistical Office. National Income and Expenditure, 1963. H.M.S.O., 1963.4 
5 ) 


of £590 million for its services. These services included, amongst other 
things : — 
(a) transport through the various stages from farm gate to consumer ; 
(b) slaughter ; 
(c) curing, processing and manufacturing, including the provision of 
additional raw materials ; 


(d) wholesale distribution ; and 
(e) retail processing and distribution. 


As in other industries, the costs of these processing and distribution 
services varied independently of the costs of the raw materials used. 


22. The United Kingdom home production of carcase meat, offal, and 
bacon and ham has increased by nearly 60 per cent compared with 
pre-war, and imports have declined from the pre-war level of a little over 
50 per cent of total supplies in the United Kingdom to about 35 per cent. 
In 1962, home production provided about 70 per cent of the beef and veal, 
40 per cent of the mutton and lamb, 96 per cent of the pork and 35 per 
cent of the bacon and ham consumed in the United Kingdom. Argentina, 
New Zealand and Denmark were the main overseas suppliers of beef, lamb 
and bacon respectively. 


23. Meat marketing channels are varied, but in recent years, although 
an increasing number of animals was sold by producers directly to dealers, 
wholesalers, curers or retailers, the majority of cattle and sheep and 
about a fifth of the pigs still passed through the live auction markets. 
Virtually all animals are slaughtered at slaughterhouses or bacon factories. 
Most of the meat either passes through wholesalers, and perhaps through 
wholesale markets, or goes directly to multiple or other types of retailers, 
for sale to caterers, institutions or consumers; but some is processed by 
canners, curers or manufacturers before distribution. Imported supplies 
may also be either processed or distributed as carcase meat through 
various importing agents or wholesalers and so on to retail distribution. 
Meat thus comes to the consumer through many different channels and 
in an immense variety of forms. There are many thousands of units at 
the production and retail stages, and fewer, but nevertheless still numerous, 
units in the intermediate stages. The units range from the very large 
wholesale and curing business of F.M.C. Limited to the small farm or 
butcher’s shop. The structure and methods of the industry are changing, 
in some cases rapidly, and there is every indication that further sub- 
stantial changes will take place in the next few years. 


24. The marketing industry has also been affected by the trend of 
international economic development since the War. In the immediate 
post-war years, there was a world shortage of food, and successive 
Governments aimed at increasing the volume of home production in 
order to reduce expenditure on imported food. But by 1954, supplies had 
improved sufficiently to permit decontrol and the ending of rationing 
and in the last few years there has been a gradual transfer of emphasis 
in the Government’s agricultural policy away from simply increasing 
production, whatever the cost, towards the more economic production 
of foods of the kind and quality demanded by the market. At the same 
time changes have been taking place in consumer habits and preferences. 
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25. The cost of the Fatstock Guarantee Scheme has fluctuated con- 
siderably and in the last two years has risen to over £100 million a year— 
a level of subsidy which is much higher than was originally envisaged. 
Consequently, a reappraisal of agricultural and food policy has been 
necessary and even since we were appointed substantial changes in 
Government policy towards both home production of fatstock and imports 
of meat have taken place. 


CHAPTER II. PRODUCTION 


26. In this Chapter we have limited ourselves to painting with a very 
broad brush a general picture of those features of the production scene 
which seem to us to be of relevance to marketing. 


A. Cattle 


27. In 1961-62, the value (including subsidy) of gross output of beef 
and veal, including beef from stores from the Republic of Ireland, was 
over £240 million. Beef and veal production was, therefore, of consider- 
able importance to producers, accounting for some 15 per cent of the total 
value of the gross agricultural output of the United Kingdom. There 
were considerable variations between the individual countries, beef and 
veal production representing only 13 per cent of the value of gross 
agricultural output in England and Wales compared with 24 per cent in 
Scotland and 22 per cent in Northern Ireland. As Table 1 shows, the 
proportion for the United Kingdom as a whole is not very different from 
the pre-war average, but it does represent a substantial rise in the relative 
importance of beef production since 1953-54, the last year of rationing 
and control, when the value of beef output was only some 11 per cent of 
the total value of agricultural production. 


28. In quantity terms the output of beef and veal in 1961-62 was some 
55 per cent higher than the pre-war average and 41 per cent higher than 
in 1953-54. Production increased from 687,000 tons to 873,000 tons 
between 1955-56 and 1957-58, declined to 735,000 tons in 1959-60 and 
increased again to 900,000 tons in 1961-62; it has subsequently increased 
still further. 


29. In some types of farming, cattle production is of special importance. 
Environmental factors limit the alternatives open to hill and upland 
farmers, who usually have to base their farming systems on the production 
of sheep and cattle for sale to the lowlands for fattening. On the other 
hand, many lowland farmers have grass and the by-products of their cash 
crops, which they convert into salable products only through cattle and 
sheep. They rely partly on animals bought from the uplands or cattle 
from Ireland, and partly on calves and lambs of their own breeding. 
Other lowland farmers, less well placed to produce cash crops or milk, 
rely heavily on cattle and sheep production ; these include many farmers 
in the north and east of Scotland, Northumberland and Durham, and in 
the Midlands. Dairy farmers sell large numbers of calves for rearing and 
fattening on other farms. The general movement of cattle tends to be 
from the rearers and dairy farmers in the west of the country to the 
eraziers and fatteners further east. 


30. The distribution of herds by regions is shown in Table 2. Cattle 
are in many cases produced away from the main areas of population, 
and marketing often involves considerable movements of animals and meat. 


31. Producers are currently re-examining production systems and 
experimenting with new methods. In the upland areas, farmers are seeking 
improvements in efficiency from modifications of the traditional methods 
of cattle production, and some amalgamation of units is taking place ; 
big changes in methods of production from grass are difficult to make. 
On lowland grass and arable farms, new rearing and fattening techniques 
of considerable importance to marketing are being tested. These are in 
many respects very different from the traditional methods. 

32. Traditionally, the production of fat cattle took up to three years 
from calving to final sale, and involved a comparatively slow turnover 
of capital. Studies of beef production carried out by the Provincial 
Agricultural Economics Service in England and Wales and the Agricul- 
tural Colleges in Scotland(') have indicated that there are substantial 
variations in profitability due to different methods of production and 
standards of management. New techniques are rapidly reducing average 
rearing and fattening times but the production process for the majority 
of animals is still comparatively long. Basic changes in production there- 
fore take some time to make themselves felt on the market. Nevertheless, 
especially within the traditional systems, decisions on the timing of sale 
for slaughter often aggravate irregularities in output. 


Seasonality 


33. Methods of feeding and techniques of production have a general 
influence on the seasonality of cattle marketings. Cattle finished (i.e. 
given their final stages of fattening) on grass are usually sold between 
June and November, while those finished in yards are sold in the 
remaining months of the year. 


(a) Many animals derived from the dairy herd in England, Wales and 
Ireland used to be reared for three years from autumn calving to 
autumn sale—most or all of this time out of doors—but this practice 
is declining rapidly. Increasingly these animals are subjected to 
one or more periods of more intensive feeding and brought forward 
more quickly for market either as two-year-olds in the autumn or 
in their third winter. Some calves from dual purpose breeds are 
particularly suitable for the intensive systems mentioned at (c) 
below. 


(b) The pure beef herds generally calve in the spring or autumn and as 
far as possible are fed on grass. The more forward animals may 
be marketed in the autumn (aged from 12 to 18 months), others 
from January to May after generous feeding indoors (aged from 18 
to 24 months), while a few in England are carried through to the 
following summer. 

(c) Beef production under more intensive systems is becoming in- 
creasingly important. One fairly well established system is that 
the most forward of the 8-month-old suckler calves bought at the 





(1) Developments in beef production: a report on case studies of beef production. 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, 1962. 
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autumn sales are carried on at a high level of nutrition until they 
are ready for the butcher in the following spring. But there are 
also various relatively new systems under which animals are 
housed and fed generously so that they reach marketable condition 
by 11-15 months of age. The trials of these systems began after 
Dr. Preston developed “barley beef” at the Rowett Research 
Institute, Aberdeen, but there is now a general willingness in the 
industry to experiment with systems using varying quantities of hay 
and silage with comparatively large quantities of barley and other 
feed grains, concentrates, etc. Attempts are also being made to 
improve the fattening values of grass and grass products. 

34. Although there is no precise information available on the extent 
to which these new intensive methods are being used, it is clear that the 
number of animals so produced is increasing rapidly and what evidence 
there is suggests that between 5 and 10 per cent of home-produced supplies 
may now come from these methods. There is already some shortage of 
calves suitable for barley beef, forcing calf prices to rise and leading to 
an increased use of older stores (generally Hereford crosses) for fattening 
by intensive feeding. 

35. The intensive feeding methods have, from the marketing point of 
view, two important advantages. In so far as they depend on grains and 
other concentrates, they permit in the shorter run a more precise control 
over production costs, and, as production is carried on under controlled 
conditions, largely uninfluenced by climate, they allow producers to market 
at all times of thé year, including the period when animals off grass are 
in short supply and prices are most favourable. These developments, if 
sufficiently widely adopted, could help to even out seasonal supply and 
price variations. 

36. The general seasonal variations in the numbers of fat steers and 
heifers slaughtered are shown in Chart 1. Until 1963, when slaughterings 
were very high in April and May, the largest supplies have usually come 
forward off grass during the months of August, September, October and 
November, with a lower level of supplies in other months. Supplies from 
the more costly winter finishing systems, ending about April and May, 
have increased substantially in recent years. However, there is a pro- 
nounced autumn peak of supplies if the 600-800,000 cows and _ bulls 
slaughtered each year are added to the slaughterings of steers and heifers. 
Seasonality of numbers of cattle slaughtered is more pronounced in 
Northern Ireland than in the rest of the United Kingdom. 


37. In addition to the basic forces determining the seasonal variations, 
there are others peculiar to each year causing deviations from the 
“normal”. The weather causes variations in the supplies of grass and 
conserved feeding-stuffs, thus affecting the rates and costs of growth and 
fattening and consequently the demands for stock for rearing and finishing. 
Both the supplies of these stock and the demand from the dairy industry 
for females are also variable. Moreover, wholesale prices of beef are 
not constant, determined as they are by such factors as, amongst other 
things, the competing supplies of imported beef and of other meats, both 
home-produced and imported: consequently, some cattle producers tend 
to time their marketings according to changing expectations of price 
movements. 
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38. Some of the forces arising from weather changes and from vary- 
ing prices and price expectations also determine week-to-week fluctuations 
in supplies of fat cattle marketed. Week-to-week fluctuations in certifica- 
tions of cattle under the Fatstock Guarantee Scheme are shown in Chart 2. 
These fluctuations were most extreme in 1961-62, when they were often 
as large as 20 or 30 per cent. The changes were a little less severe in 
1960-61 and 1962-63 but even so there were movements of over 20 per 
cent from one week to another. 


39. The main purpose of the Fatstock Guarantee Scheme has been to 
provide producers with pre-determined and stable total returns for fat 
cattle, varying only in accordance with the basic seasonal pattern of forces 
determining costs of production. Deficiency payments have, therefore, 
been made in most weeks in recent years, raising average market prices 
to the levels guaranteed to farmers. To a large extent, therefore, mar- 
ketings have been determined by these guaranteed levels and not by the 
market price. 


40. But steers and heifers marketed and certified for deficiency payment 
purposes do not have to be slaughtered at once, but can be held by the 
buyers for further periods of growth and fattening before sale for slaughter. 
Thus in 1961-62, and possibly at other times, the total returns to the whole 
agricultural industry on substantial numbers of cattle, consisted of the 
deficiency payment determined on the level of market price at one period 
plus the actual market price at some later period. Consequently, the 
seasonal, shorter-term and week-to-week variations in certifications have 
in some periods differed widely from those in actual slaughterings. This 
question is considered more fully in Chapter XXII. 


41. To sum up, production of fat cattle is of considerable and growing 
importance to producers, particularly to hill farmers. Cattle are in many 
cases produced in areas some distance from the main centres of population 
so that marketing involves considerable movements of animals and meat. 
The pattern of seasonality of cattle production is changing and seasonal 
fluctuations are tending to decline as new techniques of production are 
being developed. Shorter-term and weekly fluctuations, caused by a variety 
of often unpredictable factors, are substantial. The Fatstock Guarantee 
Scheme has been a particularly important influence on marketing. 


Breeds and quality 
42. Cattle breeds can broadly be divided into three main groups: — 
(a) the pure beef breeds and their crosses (e.g. Aberdeen Angus, 
Beef Shorthorn, Hereford) ; 
(b) the breeds regarded as “ dual purpose ” (mainly Friesians) ; and 
(c) the dairy breeds (e.g. Ayrshire, Channel Islands). 

43. The pure beef breeds and their crosses can provide carcases giving a 
wealth of flesh in the rounds, loins and ribs (the more valuable cuts) and a 
lower proportion of the cheaper forequarter meat. The flesh is generally 
fine-grained and well marbled, but there is usually a higher proportion of 
exterior fat than is present in the carcases of the other breeds because the 
beef breeds tend to finish earlier and at lower weights. The dual purpose 
breeds can also produce carcases of good hindquarter conformation, but 
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they tend to be heavier boned and the ratio of forequarter meat to the 
whole carcase is higher than in the pure beef carcases. The meat is lean, 
but, age for age, tends to be coarser in texture than that of the beef 
breeds. The Friesian steer has, however, proved particularly suitable for 
some forms of intensive feeding, producing a small lean carcase which, 
because of its age, is tender and not particularly coarse-grained ; these 
carcases have recently been obtaining a premium over average prices. 
Judicious crossing of a good beef bull with a dairy cow of good conforma- 
tion can also produce a satisfactory carcase of beef, although one would 
not expect pedigree high-yielding dairy cows to be used for this purpose. 
Crossing with a cow of naturally thin flesh or poor conformation, such as 
one of the Channel Islands breeds, has not generally produced a good 
carcase no matter how good the bull. Experiments are at present being 
made to assess whether the crossing of Charolais bulls with dairy and 
dual purpose cows would have a beneficial effect on the carcase quality 
of their progeny. 


44. The statistics of cattle marketings do not provide any detailed infor- 
mation on the qualities of the cattle or carcases, but it is possible to make a 
broad estimate of the proportions of beef, dual purpose and dairy calves 
retained for rearing for beef. This information is given for Great Britain 
from 1958-59 to 1962-63 in Table 3. The figures suggest that over two- 
thirds of the calves retained for beef are derived from the dairy herd, the 
great majority coming from the dual purpose breeds. There has neverthe- 
less been a small increase in the proportion and numbers of calves derived 
from the beef breeding herd, and since 1959-60 there has been a small 
decline in the numbers derived from the pure dairy breeds. Of the 
calves from the dual purpose breeds, retentions from cows mated with 
dairy bulls have fallen sharply, but retentions from matings with beef 
bulls have been rising. 


45. The substantial number of marketings of old cows which have been 
used for milk and calf production give coarser carcases which are gener- 
ally sold, many in the autumn, either for manufacturing or for the retail 
trade in lower quality meat. Most bull meat is used for manufacturing 
purposes. There is also a trade in calves’ for slaughter. The surplus 
calves from the extreme dairy breeds are of little value for fattening 
and are therefore sent for slaughter at a very early age, mainly in the 
spring and autumn; they are used chiefly for manufacturing. A few calves 
are fed on for two or three months for the veal trade. 


Recording and progeny testing of beef cattle 


46. In Great Britain the recording of growth rates by means of regular 
weighing of beef cattle (pedigree beef breeds and commercial stock) is 
now being undertaken under several local or breed society schemes, using 
mobile weighing machines. In pedigree herds this recording can help 
to identify animals which are likely to be the most efficient breeding stock ; 
in commercial herds it can serve as a guide to management and help 
to identify the breeds or crosses which fare best under particular conditions. 
The breed societies already operating recording schemes include Aber- 
‘deen Angus and Lincoln Red; in addition, the Eastern Counties Beef 
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Recording Society has been providing a general service since 1961 and a 
similar scheme began. in Hampshire in 1962. This follows work at 
Experimental Farms and Farm Institutes in the United Kingdom and 
overseas. 


47. Discussion of a national scheme for beef recording has led to the 
formation and registration of the Beef Recording Association (United 
Kingdom) as a non profit making limited company, with the National 
Cattle Breeders’ Association, artificial insemination organisations and the 
National Farmers’ Unions and Agricultural Departments of Great Britain 
represented on its Board. We understand that the Government intends to 
provide grants until the organisation can be fully taken over by the in- 
dustry. Northern Ireland has decided not to participate in the activities of 
the Association, which in Great Britain include performance and progeny 
testing of beef bulls and the co-ordination and promotion of beef recording. 
The Milk Marketing Board for England and Wales intend to maintain close 
contact with the Association in their work on progeny testing of beef bulls 
for use for artificial insemination. Through collation of data on identifiable 
cattle recorded under local schemes, the Association may also be able to 
assess the merits of beef sires by the contemporary comparison method, in 
much the same way as milk records enable dairy sires to be assessed. The 
Royal Agricultural Society of England are interested in coordinating their 
work on performance testing of beef bulls with that of the Association. The 
powers of the Beef Recording Association are similar to those recom- 
mended for a “ National Authority for Beef Improvement” in the Report 
of the Beef Panel to the National Livestock Breeding Conference at Harro- 
gate in 1962('). 


48. Besides this organised work, weight recording is of course already 
being undertaken by many private breeders, using their own facilities. 


49. There are no beef recording schemes in Northern Ireland, but the 
breed societies, the Ulster Farmers’ Union and the Northern Ireland 
Ministry of Agriculture are considering the promotion of a beef recording 
system. All beef bulls used for artificial insemination in Northern Ireland 
are being progeny tested. 


B. Sheep 


50. In 1961-62, the value (including subsidy) of gross output of mutton 
and lamb, including meat from stores imported from the Republic of 
Ireland, was about £87 million, representing some 5 per cent of the total 
value of gross agricultural output in the United Kingdom (Table 1). Before 
the War, sheep production accounted for about 6 per cent of gross agri- 
cultural output ; it fell to about 4 per cent during the period of rationing 
and control, but since 1954 it has gradually regained much of its former 
importance, i.e. it has increased in value more quickly than agricultural 
production generally. In terms of quantity, the pre-war average of 195,000 
tons was passed in 1956-57; production then increased fairly steadily to 
264,000 tons in 1961-62, but has subsequently levelled off. 


(‘) Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. “British livestock breeding : the way 
ahead. Summary of the proceedings of the National Livestock Breeding Conference’’. 
H.M.S.O., 1963. 
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Seasonality 

51. Sheep husbandry systems are numerous but their end-products can 
be divided into five main categories: fat lambs from lowland grass, fat 
lambs from hill areas, out-of-season lamb from lowland farms, hoggets, 
and ewes and rams. 


52. Lowland production from grass is particularly important in England. 
Lambing is timed to take place from the end of January to about the end of 
March, depending on the area concerned, so that lambs are big enough 
to take advantage of the flow of milk produced by ewes from the flush of 
spring grass. Lambs may be marketed fat either without being weaned 
or after weaning and a period of grazing. Most of these lambs are marketed 
from late June to early September, though some from the later districts are 
fed on and marketed up to November. The extension of creep grazing 
techniques is expected to increase the numbers of sheep produced on 
lowland farms. 


53. The production of fat lambs from hill areas has become more 
important in some recent years. Lambing usually takes place in April or 
May, by which time a reasonable amount of herbage is available. The 
lambs run with their mothers during the summer; the best are marketed 
fat in the autumn and the remainder are either sold as stores or kept on for 
finishing in the more favoured localities on, for example, foggage or rape. 


54. Out-of-season lamb produced on lowland farms has traditionally 
catered for a small, luxury demand, although there are some signs that 
this trade is increasing. Usually the lambs are born from September on- 
wards and the ewes are fed on special leys and crops like kale, rape and 
turnips, or are trough-fed on concentrates and hay, to produce a good flow 
of milk. The lambs themselves are sometimes given supplementary trough 
food. They are marketed from Christmas to Easter. Experiments are now 
being conducted with various feeds, but, in general, intensive feeding 
methods have not so far proved as rewarding for lambs as for cattle. 


55. Hoggets are also marketed from Christmas to Easter, many of them 
having been bought as stores in the autumn and fattened on roots and forage 
crops, perhaps with some concentrates, during the winter. 


56. About a million ewes and rams are slaughtered each year, the bulk 
of them in the second half of the year. This compares with total slaughter- 
ings of all types of sheep of about 12 millions a year. 


57. The bulk of sheep production is tied to the grass season and this is 
reflected in the basic seasonal variation in certifications (Chart 3). Com- 
paratively small numbers of lambs and hoggets are marketed in the first 
five months of the year. Marketings then increase, rising rapidly to a peak 
in the late summer and autumn before declining fairly quickly. Fluctua- 
tions from week-to-week around the seasonal trends are not so great in the 
country as a whole as for cattle, but are at times nevertheless substantial. 
Similar considerations to those described in paragraphs 37 to 40 on cattle 
marketings bring about these short-term fluctuations. 


58. The main changes from year to year have been in the level of market- 
ings in the peak months. In addition, the peak period of marketings in 
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1961-62 was some weeks earlier than in other years. The pattern of 
slaughterings of sheep and lambs shown in Chart 4 presents a similar 
picture except that the peak in 1961-62 was somewhat flattened. This is 
in part due to the fact that the data are in one case weekly and in the other 
monthly but it also reflects delay between certification and slaughter. 


59. The supply of fat lambs moves generally from the south to the north 
and from the lowlands to the uplands as the season advances. The distribution 
of flocks by regions is given in Table 2, and this shows that sheep are in 
most cases situated some distance from the more populous regions. 


60. To sum up, production of fat sheep is of less importance to producers 
generally than the production of fat cattle, but it is nevertheless an important 
and growing source of income. Like fat cattle, most fat sheep are produced 
some distance from the main consumer areas so that marketing involves 
considerable transport of animals or meat. The marked seasonality of 
production is not levelling out, and indeed may well increase. Shorter-term 
and weekly fluctuations are proportionately smaller than similar fluctuations 
for cattle but are still often substantial. The Fatstock Guarantee Scheme has 
exerted an important influence on sheep marketing. 


Breeds and quality 


61. There are about 35 distinct breeds of sheep, mostly indigenous to 
the area of the country after which they are named, but many of them have 
little economic importance and are rapidly disappearing. The breeds can 
be broadly divided into three main groups : — 


(a) mountain and hill breeds (e.g. Blackface, Swaledale, Welsh, North 
and South Country Cheviots) ; 


(5) arable or down breeds (e.g. Southdown, Suffolk, Hampshire Down) ; 
and 


(c) grassland breeds (e.g. Border Leicester, Romney Marsh, Clun). 


62. While improved methods of feeding and management are increasingly 
offering room for manoeuvre, these breeds are still said to be, as their names 
suggest, best suited to hill, arable and grassland farms respectively. This 
is mainly because the hill breeds can exist on poorer grazing than the others, 
while arable breeds hardly make full use of the best grassland. 


63. Crossing and second crossing is very widely practised to secure stock 
which will do well in particular environments, to increase fertility and milk 
production in the ewe and speed of growth in the lamb, and to produce the 
smaller, leaner, better-fleshed carcase which consumers prefer. 


64. Since 1955-56, there has been little change in the average weights of 
lambs certified under the Fatstock Guarantee Scheme in the United Kingdom. 
In this period, the maximum weight to which the guaranteed price applied 
was reduced from 70 Ib. to 50 lb. The average weight of certified lambs 
was 414 Ib. in 1962-63, compared with 404 Ib. in 1956-57. 


65. Some ewe carcases are used for manufacturing, but many are sold 
as fresh meat by retailers in industrial districts. The ram trade is confined 
to manufacture. 
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Recording and progeny testing 

66. In 1959, the Agricultural Improvement Councils set up a Committee 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Ivor Morris “to review the present position 
in regard to sheep recording and progeny testing ; and to recommend what 
further developments are now desirable”. In its Report(’), the Committee 
recommended that a central organisation should be established to undertake 
sheep recording and progeny testing. The Committee’s recommendations, 
together with proposals by the National Sheep Breeders Association for a 
development body for the sheep industry, are being examined by a Working 
Party on which the National Sheep Breeders Association, the National 
Farmers’ Unions, the British Wool Marketing Board and the Agricultural 
Departments are represented. ‘The National Agricultural Advisory Service 
are now operating pilot sheep recording schemes in England and Wales in 
which attempts are being made to secure the maximum comparability of data. 
In Scotland, the Agricultural Colleges are considering operating similar 
schemes. 


67. In a Minority Report accompanying that of the Morris Committee, 
Mr. H. B. Parry, of the Nuffield Institute for Medical Research, recom- 
mended that health recording should be included in any scheme for stud 
flocks. This approach is fundamental to the Oxford Stud Sheep Improve- 
ment Scheme, which he has been operating for the past ten years with 
assistance from the Nuffield Foundation. The extension of facilities for 
recording on this system was recently announced through the formation of a 
Sheep Development Association and British Sheep Society, with which various 
leading breeders are associated. 


68. Typical of the attention currently being paid to possible improvement 
in sheep production was the work of the Sheep Panel at the National Live- 
stock Breeding Conference at Harrogate in 1962. The Panel carried out a 
review of likely developments and made a number of recommendations about 
sheep recording, progeny testing and other research and development ques- 
tions. The Panel also explored a variety of questions of importance to 
marketing, such as the development of out-of-season lambing, intensive 
methods of production, breeds or strains for better performance, and greater 
uniformity of carcases. Whilst it is too early to measure the commercial 
consequences of such possibilities, there is good reason to expect that their 
gradual introduction will have far-reaching consequences for the market for 
home-produced lamb and possibly for the balance between home supplies 
and imports. 

C. Pigs 


69. In 1961-62, the value (including subsidy) of the gross output of pigs 
in the United Kingdom was £164 million, representing some 10 per cent 
of the total value of gross agricultural output. Pig output has fluctuated 
considerably, as Table 1 shows. During and immediately after the War, it 
was much lower than the pre-war average of 416,000 tons, but by 1954-55 
it had reached a level of 715,000 tons. It then fluctuated sharply, trough 
and peak following each other at roughly two-yearly intervals. In 1961-62, 
output was some 703,000 tons and it has subsequently increased. 


(‘) Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries a Food. Report of the Committee on Sheep 
Recording and Progeny Testing. H.M.S.O., 1961. 
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70. Returns from pig production have therefore constituted a changing 
proportion of the total value of gross agricultural output, varying between 
the 1954-55 level of about 14 per cent and the 1961-62 level of 10 per cent, 
a proportion similar to the pre-war average. 


71. Pigs are marketed in three broad weight ranges according to the end- 
use for which they are intended. ‘Those for the pork trade are usually 
marketed to produce carcases weighing from 60 to 140 Ib., those for the 
Wiltshire bacon trade carcases from 140 to 180 lb. and those for the heavy 
hog sector (generally used partly for bacon and ham and partly for other 
products) over 180 lb. In addition, sows and boars are generally used for 
manufacture. 


72. Pig production is carried on both by specialist pig producers and 
by general farmers, the majority of pigs being produced on general farms. 
Many pigs are fattened on the farms where they are bred, but there are 
also producers specialising in breeding or fattening. The distribution of 
the pig population by regions is shown in Table 2. 


Fluctuations in production 


73. Unlike cattle and sheep, the pig has a simple stomach and requires 
a diet of concentrates rather than grass or other bulky foods. Moreover, 
pigs (especially young pigs) flourish best in warmer conditions than cattle 
and sheep. Producers have therefore developed factory-type enterprises 
for pig production in buildings with controlled temperature conditions and 
ventilation and with controlled feeding based largely on the results of 
scientific experiments. Some mechanisation of feeding and cleaning has 
been introduced. The producer has increasingly taken control of the 
conditions of production, and the pig enterprise on the general farm has 
become separated from other farm activities. 


74. This is particularly important from the marketing point of view. 
The systems of husbandry do not affect the seasonality of marketing to 
nearly the same degree as with cattle and sheep: demand and the type 
of market supplied determine the phasing of production and the weight, 
age and therefore the time at which pigs are marketed. The seasonal 
pattern of marketing of pigs certified under the Fatstock Guarantee Scheme 
is shown in Chart 5 which displays during the year no very pronounced 
seasonal pattern apart from some falling away in marketings during the 
summer months and a very substantial rise at Christmas. Underlying these 
figures there is generally a move from pork to bacon in the summer and a 
rise in pigs for pork before Christmas. Over the country as a whole, week- 
to-week fluctuations are comparatively small. There is usually very little 
delay between the marketing and slaughter of fat pigs. 


75. However, the longer-term changes in the level of pig production 
have presented a number of marketing problems. Gilts are ready to breed 
at eight months of age and the gestation period is only 16 weeks. Piglets 
are generally weaned at about eight weeks and the sow is then ready for 
further breeding. This gives a reproductive cycle of about six months 
with the gilt’s first litter at 12 months. Pigs are extremely prolific, pro- 
ducing on average over 8 pigs a litter, giving an average of, say, 16 piglets 
per sow every 12 to 15 months. Furthermore, the period from birth of 
the piglet to slaughter is also comparatively short, ranging from four to 
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nine months, depending on the market for which the animals are produced. 
All of these factors, coupled with the relative independence of the pig 
enterprise from other forms of production, make large and fairly rapid 
fluctuations in pig numbers possible, and, as already mentioned, the pig 
industry has a history of cycles of high and low production. 


76. The production of fat pigs has therefore varied in importance to 
the industry, usually providing more gross income than sheep production 
but less than the production of cattle. Long-term fluctuations in pro- 
duction have been of more importance than seasonal or short-term fluctua- 
tions, which, apart from the Christmas trade, are small. The principal 
marketing problems therefore arise from the large and comparatively rapid 
fluctuations in production and the competing end-uses for pigmeat. 


Breeds and quality 


77. Of the eleven pure breeds of pig in the United Kingdom, two— 
Large White and Landrace—are much the most popular and some other 
breeds are now very little used. Considerable cross-breeding takes place. 
The two main breeds produce the type of carcase in demand for the 
Wiltshire bacon trade, with a comparatively small shoulder but with a 
long back to provide a proportionately large quantity of back rashers. 
In addition they generally produce desirable carcases for the pork and 
manufacturing markets, but other breeds are also thought for various 
reasons to be suitable for this market. The coloured breeds are generally 
less popular, especially with curers, because of their proneness to fat and 
seedy-cut (a black pigmentation in the mammary region) and because of 
the difficulty of removing deep-rooted bristles from the dressed carcase. 
However, they have some desirable characteristics as producers of piglets 
and are much used for crossing. A considerable research programme is at 
present being carried out commercially into the suitability of various breeds 
for the heavy hog industry. Within all breeds there are wide variations 
in performance, in feed conversion efficiency, in growth and fattening, and 
in carcase quality. These pose marketing problems as well as problems 
in genetic development. 


78. The pattern of marketing of the main classes of pig in the United 
Kingdom over the years 1959-60 to 1961-62 is shown in Table 4. It will 
be seen that nearly half the pigs sold are in the weight ranges suitable for 
pork and the majority of the remainder are in the light bacon weight 
range. Northern Ireland has a significantly different pattern of marketing 
from the rest of the United Kingdom in this respect since only a very few 
pigs produced there are marketed at pork weights, the vast majority being 
produced for bacon. In the course of the three-year period shown, pigs in 
the pork weight range have declined slightly as a proportion of total 
marketings in the United Kingdom and heavy hogs have become somewhat 
more important. 


79. The producer has some flexibility in his marketing arrangements 
for pigs. Not all pigs are suitable at appropriate weights for all the 
purposes listed, and producers are in any case generally geared to a 
particular type of market. Nevertheless some pigs can be sold early or 
kept on to suit market requirements. This is particularly true of the types 
of pigs which could be sold at bacon weight. It is much more difficult for 
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producers of porkers or heavy hogs to move into the production of pigs 
for the Wiltshire cure. 


80. Lastly, mention should be made of the relatively small trade in sows 
and boars, which are used mainly for manufacturing purposes. 


Recording and progeny testing 


81. Separate national pig recording schemes in England and Wales and 
in Scotland were operated by the Agricultural Departments until 1959, 
when they were transferred to the Pig Industry Development Authority. 
The work of the National Pig Progeny Testing Board, formed in 1956, has 
also been taken over by P.I.D.A. The Authority has been seeking a quicker 
and earlier method of establishing the merits of boars as potential meat- 
producing sires, through performance testing of their growth rates, but 
this work has so far been hampered by the prevalence of leg weaknesses 
among boars going through the testing stations(’). 


82. In Northern Ireland, pig recording is carried on by the Northern 
Ireland Ministry of Agriculture and by private firms. As in Great Britain, 
considerable work has been done on boar performance testing but this 
work, too, has been hampered by the prevalence of leg weaknesses among 
boars. 


D. Quality Variation and Assessment Problems 


83. For all types of stock considered, the variations in quality are very 
wide, due to genetical differences, differences in environments, and complex 
adjustments of husbandry systems thereto. But there are also differences 
due to sex, to the extent to which animals have been used for breeding, 
to disease and to injury. These quality variations all add greatly to 
marketing problems for they require, under present arrangements, services 
in quality assessment at every point of sale throughout the marketing and 
distribution channels, and a complex assembly and re-distribution structure 
at the wholesale stage. They pose major problems in the provision and 
use of market intelligence. At the retail stage they aggravate the problems 
of both retailer and ccnsumer. 


EK. Producers as Sellers 


84. Fatstock are sold by many thousands of farmers. From their 
standpoint, therefore, it has often been asserted that their bargaining posi- 
tion as individual sellers is comparatively weak. From the standpoint of 
buyers and of the market structure generally, the large number of producers 
greatly increases the need for effective services providing for the assembly 
of stock, for quantity and quality assessment, and for price determination. 
For these reasons some statistical measures of the numbers of fatstock 
producers and of the distribution of their outputs according to size should 
be attempted. 


England and Wales 


85. Statistics are not available for England and Wales giving directly 
the information required, but certain inferences may be drawn from 
statistical analyses of the data relating to livestock numbers as returned in 
the Agricultural Census for June, 1962 (Tables 5 and 6), which have been 


(‘) Pig Industry Development Authority. Fifth Annual Report. 
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compiled for the Committee by the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Food. The number of occupiers is substantially lower than the 340,000 
holdings shown by the Census, since some occupiers possess more than 
one holding. 


86. Some 130,000 holdings (37-4 per cent) had no cattle of any kind 
and 145,0C0 (42:6 per cent) had no cattle in the statistical categories (“ other 
cattle ’) from which clean cattle (steers and maiden heifers) are drawn for 
slaughter (Table 5). Moreover, the sellers with large herds were far fewer 
than the sellers with small ones. In fact, the potential sellers of over 
30 head a year of clean cattle may be estimated at considerably less than 
the 51,000 with that number of “other cattle” (some of which will be 
used as breeding and dairy stock while others will leave farms as store 
stock). 


87. The total number of holdings with sheep was very much smaller 
than the number with cattle (Table 6). Some 93,000 (27 per cent of all 
holdings) had sheep of some sort, and there were sheep and lambs under 
one year old on only 85,000. About 53,000 of these had less than 100 
head, and the remaining 32,000 held over 75 per cent of the number of 
sheep and lambs under 1 year old. 


88. Similar analysis of the pig figures is more difficult because of the 
short reproduction cycle of the pig. Some 108,000 holdings (32 per cent 
of the total) returned pigs of some sort and about 91,000 reported “ other 
pigs” (i.e. other than pigs being used for breeding). Nearly two-thirds 
of the latter holdings had less than 30 “ other pigs”, leaving the remaining 
34,000 holdings (about 10 per cent) with 85 per cent of the total number 
of “ other pigs ”. 


Scotland 


89. A 6 per cent random sample survey of full-time farms carried out 
by the Department of Agriculture and Fisheries for Scotland has produced 
direct information on the number of farmers selling cattle and sheep for 
slaughter in 1961. The raised results, which are subject to a margin of 
error, are given in Table 7. Some 3,200 farms each sold 40 or more cattle, 
and together accounted for 74 per cent of the cattle sold. About 5 per 
cent of farmers contributed over half the supplies. Approximately 4,000 
farms each sold 200 or more sheep and lambs for slaughter and accounted 
for nearly 70 per cent of the total sales. 


Northern Ireland 


90. No precise information is available on the number of producer/ 
sellers in Northern Ireland. 


Conclusion 


91. Thus, the statistical picture confirms the traditional impression of 
fatstock production as an industry containing large numbers of sellers, most 
of whom sell only small quantities of fatstock, but it also demonstrates 
that comparatively small proportions of the total numbers of farmers are 
responsible for comparatively large proportions of the total first-hand sales. 
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F. Development of Producer Groups 


92. The growth of voluntary co-operation amongst producers for the 
purpose of producing and marketing fatstock and meat has until the last 
two or three years been comparatively slow, but there has recently been 
an upsurge in interest and activity in this field: The pace has quickened 
noticeably in the last 18 months, and since there are many who regard the 
developing of such groups as of major importance to both farming and 
marketing in this country, we have thought it advisable to set out the 
present position as we have found it. 


93. Some producer groups perform a wide range of functions, from the 
bulk purchase of requisites and the co-ordination of production activities 
(permitting increased specialisation by individual members) to the co- 
ordination of marketing. Others confine their activities to a more limited 
range. As regards marketing, the size of a group’s output often facilitates 
the making of contracts, makes available various economies of scale in 
marketing and permits the phasing of marketings over time, the sorting 
of qualities and the standardisation of output. 


94, There is considerable variety of organisation amongst producer 
groups but it is helpful to distinguish between the societies incorporated 
under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts and those groups not so 
incorporated. 


95. The incorporated societies must fulfil a number of conditions im- 
posed by the Acts. They must so conduct their business as to show, in 
effect, that their main purpose is the mutual benefit of their members, and 
that the benefit enjoyed by a member depends on the use which he makes 
of the facilities provided by the society and not upon the amount of money 
he invests in it. The basic principle is that co-operative societies provide 
services for their members at cost and that any apparent “ profit”? in their 
transactions is returned to members in proportion to their use of these 
services, or retained as capital to help in the provision of further services. 
Societies may not restrict their membership with the object of increasing 
the value of proprietary rights or interests. Conditions are laid down 
about the minimum level of membership, the maximum holding of share 
capital, the return on that and other capital, rights of control by members, 
the right to withdraw membership, disciplinary powers and so on. A few 
companies registered under the Companies Act have similar constitutions 
and are usually regarded as “‘ co-operative” in character. However, many 
of the recently formed producer groups have decided against the strictly 
co-operative form of organisation, with all the conditions it imposes, and 
instead have preferred to become companies or partnerships of various 
types or to be small, loosely-knit groups with no standard legal form. 


96. The volume of business in fatstock and meat now carried on by 
producer groups in the United Kingdom is not readily ascertainable. In 
Scotland, virtually all producer groups in existence in December, 1963, were 
members of the Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society and information 
on their turnover has been assembled by that Society. The turnover of the 
six livestock marketing societies was approximately £23 million in 1961-62 
and again in 1962-63, but it is estimated that fatstock accounted for only 
some £6 million of this and the societies’ marketing services were largely 
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confined to the holding of auction sales. There were also six meat marketing 
co-operatives, with a turnover of £4-9 million in 1962-63. All but one of 
these meat groups were incorporated under the Acts. In the rest of the 
United Kingdom, eleven groups dealing in livestock, six in meat and one 
in both livestock and meat were members of the associations of agricultural 
co-operatives in 1962 (the latest period for which statistics are available), 
and they had a total turnover of about £5 million, just over half of which 
related to meat. In addition there were a few calf and lamb groups and 
some bacon societies. 


97. But in England and Wales most of the many groups formed in the 
last two or three years have not become members of the associations of 
agricultural co-operatives and no information has been collected on their 
numbers, functions or turnover. Partly because of this and partly because 
they are at an early stage of development it is not easy to assess their 
significance, particularly as the turnover of some of them is growing rapidly. 
In England and Wales these groups fall broadly into two main patterns :— 


(a) There are groups which perform assembly and sorting functions and 
often brand the better quality produce. They supply their producer 
members with some market information (including carcase reports 
in some cases) but often do not tie them by contract to the organis- 
ation. They sometimes co-ordinate the output of their members 
so as to achieve some continuity of supply. Some groups have 
formed links with wholesalers, factories, multiple retailers or super- 
market chains. The County Quality Bacon Associations are of this 
type, as are some of the lamb groups. One lamb group, for 
example, has a contract with a wholesale firm which pays premiums 
over the average market price for carcases within a certain weight 
range and pays lower prices for others. Although there are com- 
paratively few lamb groups, the evidence we have received suggests 
that they are likely to grow considerably both in membership and 
in turnover. 


(b) The specialised nature of pig production and the increased use of 
intensive methods of beef production have encouraged groupings 
based on specialisation of function. We know of some 20 groups 
dealing with cattle, including calf groups and groups of rearer/ 
fatteners, often working for assured, contracted outlets. The largest 
of the beef groups expects to produce and market 1,000 head of 
cattle a week in the future. We understand that there are at least 
50 pig groups, including breeding and weaner production groups and 
fattening groups as well as groups combining these functions. In 
some instances, single fatteners or groups of fatteners have con- 
tracted with weaner production groups for their supplies. Some 
groups have tried to be self-contained, arranging transactions be- 
tween members producing weaners and members fattening them, 
but this has not proved easy to achieve. 


98. There are just over 50 County Quality Bacon Associations with over 
2,000 members. Some Associations are incorporated under the Industrial 
and Provident Societies Acts, some are companies limited by guarantee, 
and the remainder are loose affiliations between producers which have not 
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yet assumed any definite legal form. These Associations have been estab- 
lished to improve the quality of, and increase the demand for, British 
bacon by co-operation between pig producers, curers and retailers at the 
local level. Many of the Associations have joined forces in the County 
Quality Bacon Federation which has responsibility for co-ordination and de- 
velopment of their activities, enforcement of the grade, and the general 
promotion of better pig feeding, breeding and management. 


99. Apart from a period in 1963, when they failed to agree on contract 
terms, the Federation have worked in close co-operation with F.M.C. 
Limited. The members aim to produce particularly lean pigs which are 
slaughtered and cured in selected bacon factories. The curers themselves 
carry out the grading, although the Association has some responsibility for 
supervision, and a report on the quality of the carcase is sent to the 
producer. The bacon is distinguished by a special mark. Most of the 
Associations operate on a small scale so that together they produce only 
some 10 per cent of total production in Great Britain. 


100. The formation or development of some new local producers’ 
marketing groups is being aided by grants under the Agricultural Market 
Development Scheme; and the co-operative organisations, the Horace 
Plunkett Foundation, the Farmers’ Unions, the National Agricultural Advi- 
sory Service and others have helped to foster the development of groups. 


G. Pig Industry Development Authority 


101. The Pig Industry Development Authority was set up as a result 
of a recommendation of the Bosanquet Commission(‘), although it should 
be noted that the Authority as in fact established was given a field of 
activity very much less comprehensive than that visualised by the Commis- 
sion. The following paragraphs describe its constitution and functions : we 
comment on its operation in Chapter XXVI. 


102. The Authority was constituted on Ist October, 1957, and consists 
of seventeen members appointed by the Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food and the Secretary of State for Scotland (the Authority covers 
Great Britain only). Three of these are independent (including the Chair- 
man) and the remainder must be “capable of representing the interests ” 
of various sections of the industry. The Act provides that “ before appoint- 
ing any person to be a member of the Authority as capable of representing 
the interests of any class of persons, the Ministers shall consult with any 
organisation appearing to them to be representative of substantial numbers 
of the persons of that class ”, and in practice Ministers have selected members 
from lists of names requested from the interests concerned. Differences of 
opinion have subsequently arisen on whether the members selected in this 
way should represent sectional interests or should act in the interests 
of the industry as a whole. 

103. Until March, 1963, the Authority worked on a budget of £500,000 
a year, collected by a levy on producers and the trade. The levy was 
increased from April, 1963, and the arrangements for collection have been 
adjusted to make the Authority’s income in the years ended September, 1963, 
and September, 1964, about £750,000 a year. During the year ended 
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September, 1963, expenditure was in fact £694,000, of which £326,000 
were spent on field activities (including regional offices and pig recording) 
and pig improvement services, £131,000 on research, £132,000 on advertising 
and public relations and the remaining £105,000 on head office 
administration. 


104. A full list of the Authority’s functions, as laid down in the 
Third Schedule of the Agriculture Act, 1957, is given in Appendix E. 
They include functions relating to the improvement of breeding and 
production, powers to promote or, with the approval of Ministers, to under- 
take investigations and research into production, marketing, processing, 
manufacturing and distribution, and various functions relating to marketing, 
including consumer research, market intelligence, grading, branding and 
advertising. The Authority has no trading powers. 


105. The Authority’s main efforts have been directed to problems of 
pig production so as to assist the industry to improve quality and lower 
costs. Considerable efforts have been made to improve the breeding stock 
and the Authority carries out progeny testing and boar performance 
testing, organises premium boar and accredited herd schemes, and subsidises 
artificial insemination of pigs through several cattle centres (the Authority 
has recently announced its intention to set up its own centre). A set of 
minimum standards for the production of pigs by hysterectomy for minimal 
disease herds has been compiled and trials on the use of entire boars for 
the light pork trade are in progress. The Authority operates litter and 
feed recording schemes and a costings scheme all designed to increase 
the economic efficiency of production. 


106. The Authority co-ordinates and sponsors a considerable amount of 
research, mainly directed towards production problems—blood grouping, 
cross-breeding, reproduction, disease and nutrition—but research is also 
taking place into various economic matters affecting the pig industry. 
Research subjects. include systems of pig meat marketing and price forma- 
tion, market intelligence, the development of pig groups and the place 
of pig production in the economy. So far as carcase evaluation is 
concerned, an effort is being made to try to understand, define and assess 
quality, and this is essential to efficient marketing as well as efficient 
production. But on other marketing, processing and distribution questions, 
comparatively little research has been carried out apart from some 
progress on a project concerned with the vacuum packing of Wiltshire 
bacon. 


107. So far as the remainder of its functions are concerned, the 
Authority has devoted most of its efforts to four main groups of activities. 
In association with the British Bacon Curers’ Federation, it has prepared 
and published codes of practice for the production of tank-cured Wiltshire 
and Ayrshire bacon, with which almost all curers producing these types 
of bacon conform. Secondly, it operates a scheme for identifying to the 
trade home-produced Wiltshire bacon which has reached the Authority’s 
standard of carcase and cure. Thirdly, it issues a number of publications, 
the most important of which are the Quarterly Economic Intelligence 
Summary and the European Economic Intelligence Summary. The former 
gives producers a general intelligence service on the pig market. The 
European Summary provides a periodic service of background information 
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bearing on marketing problems in European countries, including Denmark, 
the Netherlands, Western Germany, France and the Irish Republic. Lastly, 
the Authority carries out a broad range of publicity and advertising 
activities. 


H. Pigs Marketing Board (Northern Ireland) 


108. The Pigs Marketing Board was set up under the provisions of 
the Pigs Marketing Scheme (Northern Ireland), 1933, which was established 
under the Agriculture Act (Northern Ireland), 1933. The Board’s constitu- 
tion and powers have varied considerably over the years. It now consists 
of fourteen members, eleven of whom are elected by registered pig 
producers and three appointed by the Northern Ireland Minister of Agricul- 
ture. The Board’s main function is to market all “ bacon pigs” intended 
for slaughter and producers must sell such pigs to the Board. “ Bacon pigs ” 
are defined “as pigs weighing not less than 185 lb. liveweight or 140 
lb. deadweight, other than sows, boars, rigs or stags”. Pigs under 
these weights may be sold freely and the Board also buys such pigs. 
However, as there is only a very small pork trade in Northern Ireland, 
there are few sales of pigs of less than the minimum defined bacon 
weight, and the Board therefore controls the marketing of almost all fat 
pigs in Northern Ireland. 


109. The amounts realised by the Board from the sale of pigs, together 
with the payments received under the Fatstock Guarantee Scheme, less 
certain deductions, determine the prices paid to producers over a period. 
The deductions cover such items as administrative costs, insurance, and 
transport where this is undertaken on behalf of the producer ; a levy is also 
deducted to cover the Board’s investment in bacon factories. We were 
informed by the Board that its policy in fixing prices to producers is to 
absorb short-term changes and to adjust basic price levels only gradually 
in accordance with its assessment of long-term trends. 


110. The Board sells the pigs it has purchased mainly to bacon curers 
and processors in Northern Ireland. Relatively small numbers of pigs 
are shipped to Great Britain, mainly in the form of carcases. Details of 
this trade are given in Table 8. The prices at which the Board sells bacon 
pigs to curers are fixed each week and are related to the selling price of 
Northern Ireland bacon on the London Provision Exchange and to realised 
offal values. The margin incorporated in the formula for converting bacon 
quotations and offal values into pig prices is negotiated annually by the 
Board with the Ulster Curers’ Association. These price arrangements 
apply to about 95 per cent of the pigs sold by the Board to curers. The 
prices of the remainder are fixed from time to time by agreement. 


111. Over 80 per cent of the bacon produced is shipped to Great 
Britain where it is sold by a central agency set up by the Board and the 
Ulster Curers’ Association. A small but increasing proportion of pigs 
is also used for manufacture. To cope with the marked increase in pig 
marketings, curing capacity in Northern Ireland has been expanded by 
about 65 per cent since Ist January, 1954, and approximately 40,000 pigs 
can now be dealt with weekly. 


112. The Board has a controlling interest in a number of bacon factories. 
In recent years, factories controlled by the Board have been handling an 
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increasing proportion of the pigs produced and they now take about 40 
per cent. The Board states that the controlling interest in these factories 
gives it access to information on curers’ costs and margins, secures a 
guaranteed outlet for the pigs and gives the Board an opportunity to 
influence policy on such matters as grading and selling. 


113. Under the terms of the Agricultural Produce (Meat Regulation and 
Pig Industry) Act (Northern Ireland), 1962, the Northern Ireland Ministry 
of Agriculture continues to regulate the number of pigs which may be pro- 
cessed by bacon curers or other processors, and the Board’s sales are ad- 
justed to conform to these quotas. Any surplus is normally diverted as 
pigs or carcases to Great Britain. 

I. F.M.C. Limited 


114. The Fatstock Marketing Corporation was set up in 1954 under the 
sponsorship of the National Farmers’ Unions. Their general intention was 
to introduce an element of organised marketing after decontrol and after 
the Government of the day had declined to adopt the Unions’ proposals 
for a Meat Marketing Board. It was intended, in particular, to offer by 
means of the deadweight and grade system some alternative to the livestock 
auction at the point of first sale. In its first year the Corporation had a 
turnover of over £100 million, and though this level decreased somewhat in 
the next three or four years, it subsequently increased again: in 1961-62 
it totalled £94 million. The size of these operations, particularly in pigs, 
thus makes the position and policies of the Corporation (or F.M.C. Limited, 
as it has now become) of great importance to the industry. 


115. In its original form, the Corporation was a company limited by 
guarantee, with no share capital, and some 95,000 livestock producers 
became members of the Corporation by payment of a single fee of 5s. Od. 
This did not oblige them to sell exclusively to the Corporation, or the 
Corporation to buy from members only. In the Corporation’s early years, 
there was strong pressure upon it to adopt policies which were favourable 
to producers in the short run whether or not they were commercially prudent 
or in the long-term interests of producers generally. The Board members 
were elected on a regional basis and an overriding power was reserved to 
the Farmers’ Unions by means of a holding company. As time passed, and 
in the face of competition, the Corporation found it necessary to become 
increasingly commercial in character and it increased its turnover and 
profits. Throughout its 8-year existence the Corporation lacked working 
capital but operated with a large bank overdraft, credit from producers 
and unsecured loans from members, while it gradually built up its assets 
by ploughing back profits. 


116. In 1962, when the Marsh and Baxter group of companies was 
acquired, the Corporation was reorganised. A new public holding company 
—F.M.C. Limited—was formed to control the businesses of the old Cor- 
poration and of the Marsh and Baxter group. The N.F.U. Development 
Trust holds 35 per cent of the issued capital of this company and F.M.C. 
Limited has informed us that producers own a substantial proportion of 
the remaining shares. It is therefore claimed that F.M.C. Limited is and 
will remain in some measure in the control of producers, but it is no longer 
directly controlled by the Farmers’ Unions and is essentially a large-scale 
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wholesaling and processing business operating in competition with the rest 
of the trade. 


117. The activities of F.M.C. Limited are now divided into two groups. 
One group procures livestock, generally directly from farmers, but with 
a small proportion purchased at the auctions, handles the slaughtering of 
cattle, calves, sheep and pork pigs, for which it either owns, rents or uses 
some 110 slaughterhouses, and trades as an agent for bacon pigs, operating 
long-term contracts with bacon pig producers on the one hand and bacon 
curers on the other. It generaily delivers bacon pigs directly to the curers, 
and has recently been handling almost two-thirds of all bacon pigs sold 
by deadweight and grade in Great Britain. In order to offer a full wholesale 
service, it also acts as an importer of meat and as an agent for the sale of 
imported meat. The group processes (to a greater or less extent, depend- 
ing on the district) and deals in by-products obtained both from its own 
slaughtering activities and from other sources. Its activities include hide 
marketing, fellmongering, manufacture of casings, edible and inedible fat 
rendering, and fertiliser and bone meal manufacture. The products are 
sold mainly to industrial users. At the time of the reorganisation, this 
group leased or owned 64 slaughterhouses, a by-products factory, 7 hide 
markets and 5 fellmongeries. The other group—the Marsh and Baxter 
group—carries on the business of curing bacon and ham, canning meat and 
other products and manufacturing sausages, pies, lard and other foods 
and ancillary products. At the time the Marsh and Baxter group was 
acquired it leased or owned 20 factories and 74 retail shops. 


CHAPTER III. GOVERNMENT POLICY TOWARDS 
FATSTOCK PRODUCERS 


118. Section 1 of the Agriculture Act, 1947, describes the main objective 
of Government agricultural policy as “a stable and efficient agricultural 
industry capable of producing such part of the nation’s food and other 
agricultural produce as in the national interest it is desirable to produce 
in the United Kingdom, and of producing it at minimum prices consistently 
with proper remuneration and living conditions for farmers and workers in 
agriculture and an adequate return on capital invested in the industry ”. 
To this end, the Government 

(a) provides guaranteed prices for the main agricultural products ; and 


(b) makes various grants towards particular kinds of production or 
farming practice (known as “ production grants ”’). 


119. The Agriculture Act, 1957, provides the farmer with “ long-term 
assurances” that, amongst other things, the guaranteed price for each 
commodity must be not less than 96 per cent of that of the previous year 
and that for livestock and livestock products—where farmers’ decisions need 
time to take effect—reductions in the guaranteed price for any product 
must not total more than 9 per cent in any period of three years. 

120. In February each year, Ministers review the economic condition 
and prospects of the industry and they are required by the Act to consult 
representatives of agricultural producers; Ministers then, in the light of 
their conclusions, determine production grants and the guaranteed prices 
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for a number of agricultural products, including fat cattle, fat sheep, fat 
pigs and wool. The guarantees for livestock and livestock products apply 
during the ensuing twelve months. 


121. The policy of the Government has been, with some exceptions and 
not always successfully, to try to avoid direct intervention in the market 
and to use methods of agricultural support that allow the ordinary channels 
of trade to flow freely. The form of guarantee most generally used—and at 
present used on fatstock—is the deficiency payment, which means that the 
Government makes payments to producers, on eligible output, related to 
the differences between the average market price realised and the guaranteed 
price. 

A. Fatstock Guarantee Scheme 


122. A detailed description of the Fatstock Guarantee Scheme is given 
each year in a booklet issued by H.M. Stationery Office(). We are not 
proposing to recount the details of the Scheme, but it is necessary to describe 
the general background to the Scheme and to outline its main provisions. 

123. The deficiency payments scheme for fatstock is administered directly 
by the Agricultural Departments. Individual producers claim subsidy 
payments on fat cattle (steers and heifers), fat sheep and lambs and fat 
pigs which they have sold and which have been certified as eligible (on the 
basis of defined standards of weight and quality). Eligible animals sold at 
liveweight auctions or deadweight centres (bacon factories and other 
slaughterhouses) are certified for guarantee payment at these points of sale 
and animals sold by private treaty are certified at liveweight auction centres. 
Producers are free to choose between one method of sale and another. 


124. The average weekly returns (average market price plus guarantee 
payment) to producers as a whole are kept within prescribed limits on either 
side of pre-determined weekly “standard prices”. These standard prices 
provide producers on the average with annual returns equivalent to the 
guaranteed prices, but for cattle and sheep they are varied during the year 
in accordance with pre-determined scales which are designed to reflect 
seasonal variations in market prices. In 1963-64, with a guaranteed price 
for cattle of 167s. Od. per live cwt. these “seasonal scales” of weekly 
standard prices ranged from 181s. 6d. in April to 149s. Od. in October. 
Similarly, with a guaranteed price for sheep of 3s. 2d. per lb. estimated 
dressed carcase weight, they ranged from 3s. 74d. in the spring to 3s. 04d. 
in the main marketing season from August to early November. The seasonal 
scales were modified at the 1963 Annual Review and the Government has 
announced that it is considering further modifications of the weekly standard 
price system. 


125. As prices of pigs do not show any marked seasonal variation, the 
guaranteed price is not broken down on a seasonal scale, but weekly 
standard prices are fixed in advance (a) according to changes in the cost 
of a group of feeding stuffs, and (b) to take account of any adjustment that 
may be necessary of the basic guaranteed price under what is known as 
the “flexible band arrangement”. The Government has announced its 
intention to consider whether the adjustments for feedingstuffs costs should 
be abolished or modified. 


(‘) Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. Fatstock Guarantee Scheme, 1963/1964. 
H.M.S.O., 1963. 347 
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126. So far as the flexible band arrangement is concerned, each quarter 
a forecast is made of the number of pigs expected to be certified in the 
period of twelve months ending about ten months later. Under a modifica- 
tion made in 1963, the basic price applies when the number of certifications 
is estimated to be between 104 million and 11 million pigs a year. If the 
estimates rise above 11 million the basic price is automatically reduced by 6d. 
a score deadweight for each additional + million up to 12 million and then 
by 9d. for each further 4+ million. If it falls below 104 million the basic 
price is automatically increased on a similar pattern. 


127. The flexible band arrangement was introduced in 1961 with the aim 
of stabilising the size of the pig herd. Subsequently, reductions in the basic 
price were made in the light of forecast increases in pig numbers, but these 
reductions were to some extent offset by adjustments due to changes in feed 
costs, and pig numbers continued to rise. The modifications in 1963 
strengthened the arrangements by extending the scale and the number of 
price adjustments. At the same time, the level of marketings to which 
the basic guaranteed price relates was raised to take account of the under- 
lying upward trend in the demand for pigmeat. 


128. The flexible bands are in effect a form of “standard quantity ”, 
i.e. an arrangement tending to limit the size of the Exchequer payment, and 
the Government has announced its intention of also extending the standard 
quantity concept to other fatstock. 


Calculation of rate of guarantee 


129. For cattle, sheep and pigs, a “weighted average market price” 
is calculated each week on the basis of the actual average market price 
for the four preceding weeks and of estimated prices for the current week 
and the following three weeks. The prices used for cattle and sheep are 
those realised at auctions; those used for pigs are auction prices and 
prices paid by bacon curers. 
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130. If the weighted average market price for the eight weeks falls below 
the standard prices for the same period similarly averaged, then the amount 
of the difference is announced as the “ provisional” rate of guarantee for 
the coming week. The provisional rate is thus known and announced in 
advance. 


131. The final rate is announced a week in arrear. It is in effect the pro- 
visional rate adjusted as necessary to keep the average return (the actual 
average market price plus the guarantee payment) within the prescribed 
stabilising limits. This allows the levels of the returns to vary within 
the stabilising limits but has the effect of preventing extreme fluctuations 
in returns to producers. The stabilising limits in 1963-64 are 10s. Od. on 
either side of the standard price per live cwt. for cattle, 3d. per lb. estimated 
dressed carcase weight for sheep and 3s. Od. per score deadweight below 
and 3s. 6d. above for pigs. 


132. There is an additional refinement in the case of pigs. While the 
provisional rate of guarantee and the stabilising limits are common to all 
pigs, the average return is calculated separately for (a) bacon pigs and (b) 
other pigs, and the provisional rate is adjusted separately as necessary 
for each of the two classes. This is done because of the difference in 
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market prices realised in the two markets for pigs (bacon and pork). Since 
1960-61, the price realised for bacon pigs has regularly been below that for 
pork pigs and returns for both types of pigs often diverge sufficiently 
from the guaranteed price to make separate adjustments necessary to bring 
them within the prescribed limits. The stabilising bands have therefore 
had the effect of reducing the returns to “ other pig ” producers and increas- 
ing returns to bacon pig producers. At the last Review, the Government 
expressed its dissatisfaction with these arrangements and widened the limits 
preparatory to abolishing the separate stabilisers altogether in 1964. The 
Government has however stated that it would be prepared to consider 
whether some alternative measure is necessary in the interests of bacon 
pig producers. 


Differential guarantee rates 


133. Cattle certified for guarantee are classified by Government graders 
as Grade I or II according to defined standards oi quality, and the rate 
of subsidy for cattle as a whole is so paid that Grade I attracts 5s. Od. 
per cwt. more than Grade II. 


134. Quality premiums in addition to the guarantee payment are paid 
by the Government on certified pigs which are sold to curers on a basis 
of grade and deadweight and which comply with defined quality standards 
(known as Grades AA+ and AA). At the 1963 Annual Review, the 
Government stated its view that the market, and not the Government, 
should decide both what is quality and how much extra it is willing to pay 
for it. The Government has therefore said that quality payments for both 
cattle and bacon pigs will be discontinued in the course of the next two 
or three years. 


135. Cattle and sheep imported from the Irish Republic, Isle of Man 
or Channel Islands are eligible for certification on condition that they 
have been in the United Kingdom for at least thirteen weeks, but the 
guarantee payment for imported sheep is reduced by 3d. per lb. dressed 
carcase weight. 


Cost of the Scheme 


136. The total of the guarantee payments varies according to the number 
of animals certified and the extent to which weekly average market prices 
fall below the guaranteed price. Fluctuations in the cost of the Scheme 
since 1955-56 for each type of animal are shown in Table 9. It will be 
seen that the cost of the cattle guarantee has varied between £4 million 
and £46 million, that for sheep between £5 million and £30 million and 
that for pigs between £20 million and £52 million. Until 1961-62 the total 
cost was generally £40-50 million (with two more costly years in 1956-57 
and 1957-58), but in 1961-62 the cost rose to over £113 million and in 
1962-63 was about £101 million. 


B. Production Grants 


137. Many of the production grants benefit livestock producers. In 
particular, the Calf Subsidy Scheme provides for the payment of grants 
on calves suitable for beef and reared for a stated period. The cost to 
the Exchequer of this Scheme in 1962-63 was £17:7 million. In addition, 
the Hill Cattle and Hill Sheep Subsidies (£54, and £1:4 million respectively 
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in 1962-63), the Livestock Improvement Schemes, the Livestock Rearing 
Land Improvement Grants (£1:5 million), the Ploughing Grants Scheme, 
the subsidy schemes for lime and fertilisers and the Winter Keep Scheme 
are all of particular benefit to livestock producers. 


CHAPTER IV. FATSTOCK MARKETING 


138. There are three main channels of sale for fatstock : — 
(a) the liveweight auctions, 
(b) liveweight sale by private treaty, and 
(c) deadweight sale. 


No information is available on the proportions of total marketings going 
through each of these three main channels, but some information, given in 
Table 10, is available for those animals certified for guarantee purposes. 
Animals ineligible for deficiency payments, e.g. cows, bulls, ewes, rams, 
boars, etc., and rejected animals are not covered by these figures, nor are 
fatstock sold outside the Fatstock Guarantee Scheme. The latter point is 
important since, at times when no guarantee has been payable, numbers of 
animals which were otherwise eligible for guarantee have not been pre- 
sented for certification. If there is by-passing of certification, which is 
particularly likely to occur in the case of private treaty sales (where a 
special journey usually has to be made to obtain a certificate), there may 
be some distortion of the figures as between the different channels of sale, 
with the result that the changes in Table 10 can therefore be a little 
misleading in some years although not as regards the long-term trends. 


A. The Auctions 


139. In the last three years, roughly 70 per cent of the cattle and 65 per 
cent of the sheep certified have been sold through the auctions. Although 
the trends have not been pronounced, there are some signs that the pro- 
portions of both cattle and sheep sold by auction have declined since 
decontrol. Between 1958-59 and 1962-63, the proportions of certified cattle 
and sheep marketed through the auctions fell from 76-4 per cent to 69-6 
per cent and from 67:9 per cent to 63:6 per cent respectively. Since the 
total numbers of cattle and sheep have risen substantially over the period, 
however, the throughput of the markets has increased. 


140. Both the numbers and the proportions of certified pigs sold through 
the auctions have fallen substantially. In 1955-56, over one-third of all 
certified pigs were marketed through this channel, but this proportion has 
consistently declined to its 1962-63 level of about one-fifth of marketings, 
a total fall of nearly a million pigs in the annual level. 


141. There are now some 677 markets and fairs in England and Wales, 
179 in Scotland and 83 in Northern Ireland, giving a total of 939 in the 
United Kingdom as a whole. Of these, some 458 in England and Wales, 
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82 in Scotland and 29 in Northern Ireland are approved as centres for 
the certification of some or all classes of fatstock under the Fatstock 
Guarantee Scheme. The distribution of markets and fairs by regions is 
shown in Table 11. There has been a substantial reduction in the total 
number of markets and fairs since 1939, when there were 1,014 in England 
and Wales, 242 in Scotland and 89 in Northern Ireland. What is perhaps 
even more important is that there has been a decline in numbers since 
1955, when it was estimated that there were some 820 of all types in England 
and Wales, over 200 in Scotland and 105 in Northern Ireland. 


142. Markets vary considerably in the type of livestock they sell, in 
size and in frequency. Some markets sell fatstock only, some both fatstock 
and store and dairy stock, and some store and dairy stock only. 


143. Information on the size of auction markets is confined to those 
markets which are approved as certification centres for guarantee purposes. 
Some 575 of these markets in the United Kingdom made returns for 1961, 
and some indication of their size and frequency is given in Table 12. This 
shows the very large proportion of small markets. Indeed, 67 per cent 
of the markets have an annual throughput of fewer than 10,000 cattle units 
(1 cattle unit=1 cattle beast or 3 calves or 5 sheep or 2 pigs), and together 
they handle less than 30 per cent of total sales. The 256 smallest sell less 
than 12 per cent of the throughput, although it must be remembered that 
101 of these hold their sales fortnightly or less frequently and each indivi- 
dual sale is therefore larger than these figures suggest at first sight. A 
similar pattern occurs when fat cattle, sheep or pigs are considered separ- 
ately. Just over 400 markets have an annual throughput of less than 5,000 
cattle, about 440 markets have an annual throughput of less than 25,000 


sheep and just under 420 markets have an annual throughput of less than 
10,000 pigs. 


144. Nearly 80 per cent of the markets hold their sales once a week. 
Sales in most of the remainder are fortnightly, although a few hold more 
than one sale a week, and sales in a very small number are monthly or 
less frequent. In addition, some markets operate only in peak periods of 
marketing. 


145. Some 36 per cent of fatstock markets in England and Wales and 
37 per cent in Scotland are held on a Monday and a further 21 per cent 
in England and Wales and 24 per cent in Scotland are held on a Tuesday. 
Competing local markets are often held on the same day, and whilst in 
some cases the timing of the markets is coordinated so that the arrange- 
ment is convenient for buyers, there are other cases where markets overlap, 
to the detriment of both. In Northern Ireland market days have been co- 


ordinated to obtain an even spread over the week ; the majority of sales are 
held weekly. 


Ownership and operation 


146. The majority of markets in Great Britain and all markets in 
Northern Ireland are operated in each case by a single firm, but surveys 
carried out for the Committee by the Auctioneers’ Institutes suggest that 
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there are 109 markets in which two or more firms operate and there are 
60 firms selling in more than one market, as follows: — 


England 
and Wales Scotland WN. Ireland 

Markets where 2 firms sell EY si 57 18 — 
29 oe) 2 29 29 24 2 Tae 

” oe) 4 oy) 2” 4 “chew Ta 

oy) or) 5 2” ” fs ~ 7 

” 29 6 oe) 99 2 > ah 
Markets where 2 or more firms sell .. 89 20 — 
Firms who sell in 2 markets sin 28 5 1 
53 ns Bee ac y ss ink 6 2 — 

if ¥ tay. : bs f 2 4 — 

5% ie » 2 to 9 market a 5 1 

Se "0 ¢ 10 to:20, markets v3 — 2 — 

‘y ss Over ZO . oy — 4 — 


Firms who sell in 2 or more markets .. 36 22 2 


We understand from representatives of the livestock auctioneers that since 
1954 there has been a number of amalgamations amongst firms sharing 
markets. As can be seen from the figures, there is a number of large 
firms of auctioneers in Scotland each operating a considerable number of 
markets ; consequently, there are large areas of Scotland within which all 
or most of the auctions are operated by one firm. 


147. Well over half the markets in England and Wales and almost all 
the markets in Scotland are privately owned, the remainder (about 120 in 
England and Wales, 4 in Scotland and 16 in Northern Ireland), including 
some of the largest, being owned by local authorities. It is often in the 
latter markets that more than one auctioneering firm operates. Most 
privately owned livestock auction markets are owned by the auctioneers 
themselves but there are some cases where the market is owned by a 
market company and leased to the auctioneers and some markets are owned 
and controlled by producer co-operatives. The latter are more numerous in 
Scotland, Wales and the north of England, although there are one or two 
important ones in the south. 


Modernisation 


148. We were informed that since the War a considerable effort has been 
made both by local authorities and private owners and operators to 
modernise or rebuild their markets, and that substantial sums of capital 
have been invested for this purpose. Surveys carried out by the associations 
concerned show that 83 local authorities in England and Wales had between 
1945 and 1962 completed rebuilding or modernisation work on markets in 
which fatstock are sold, costing about £11 million. Much the greater 
part of this expenditure has been incurred since 1954. In addition, 8 
authorities were known to be engaged on the construction of new markets 
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costing a further £1 million; 17 authorities were known to be planning 
the construction of new markets at a total estimated cost of about £24 
million ; and at least 10 more authorities were planning new markets the 
cost of which was not known. Part of the completed and proposed expendi- 
ture relates, of course, to facilities for dairy, store and breeding stock 
sales. 


149. We understand from the Joint English and Scottish Livestock 
Auctioneers’ Consultative Committee that in England and Wales expenditure 
since immediately before decontrol by private owners and operators 
on construction or modernisation of markets in which fatstock are sold has 
exceeded £24 million. Further expenditure of over £4 million is planned. 
In Scotland, about £3 million has so far been spent and expenditure 
of a further £3 million is contemplated. About £4 million of total 
private expenditure in Great Britain was spent by auctioneers in markets 
owned by local authorities. Again, some of the expenditure completed or 
planned is attributable to dairy, store and breeding stock sale facilities. 


150. We have, therefore, received evidence of a total sum spent or 
being spent on market construction or modernisation in Great Britain of 
about £84 million and expenditure of a further £33 million is contemplated. 
This does not include any expenditure incurred or planned by local 
authorities in Scotland. 


Charges and commission 


151. Market tolls or rent are charged at all markets run by local 
authorities. The most usual tolls are 1s. 6d. a head for fat cattle, 6d. for 
fat pigs and 4d. for fat sheep but there are variations in these charges 
from market to market. In addition, the seller has to pay the auctioneer’s 
commission. This is usually 4d. in the £ for cattle, often with a maximum 
of between 15s. Od. and 24s. Od., 4d. in the £ for sheep and 4d. to 6d. in the £ 
for pigs, varying between these two figures according to local conditions. 
In some markets there are maximum and/or minimum total payments per 
head for all animals. The seller pays the cost of transport to the market. 


Credit 


152. No information is available on the extent of credit provided by 
auctioneers to producers. Hire purchase firms have been expanding their 
business in this field, but credit provided by auctioneers is said still to 
be substantial. We understand that the three types of credit usually 
supplied to producers are: — 

(a) Short-term credit, often free of interest, for up to about three 
months on forward store animals on the understanding that at 
the end of that period they are brought back to the same market 
for sale as fatstock. 

(b) Longer-term credit for younger stores, where the producer signs 
a document undertaking to dispose of the stores through the same 
auction and is charged, in addition to the usual commission, interest 
at about 1 per cent over the prevailing bank overdraft rate. 


(c) Credit arrangements made by the auctioneer as agent for a hire- 
purchase firm, to whom, incidentally, his knowledge of the good 
standing of the borrower is of value. 
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Sellers are generally paid for their animals on the day of sale. The buyers 
usually pay on purchase if they are wholesalers, livestock traders or dealers, 
but many retail butchers settle their accounts some days after they have 
made their purchase, a frequent practice being to pay on one market day 
for the previous market day’s purchases, i.e. they receive a week’s credit. 


Accounts 

153. In order to give some impression of the nature of the auctioneer’s 
business, we have asked the Joint English and Scottish Livestock 
Auctioneers’ Consultative Committee to provide examples of accounts 
for a cross-section of auctioneers’ businesses, and these are included in 
Appendix B. These accounts should not be regarded as necessarily repre- 
sentative of all auctioneering businesses in Great Britain. There are too 
many variations in type of organisation, size and function (including many 
firms that cover a far wider range of business than merely fatstock 
auctions), to make generalisations easy. But they provide an indication 
of the order of the costs incurred in the auctioneering business and they 
show the variety of experience from one market to another (e.g. the 
differences in the importance of bad debts). 


The auction sale 


154. Although the routine of the auction ring is familiar enough, we took 
some trouble to see for ourselves what is involved in preparing and 
operating an auction sale and the methods of quality assessment and price 
determination used. Just as the premises have a traditional character 
(basically little changed even in the most recently constructed markets), 
so the auction itself runs on well-established lines. A well-managed 
auction can start, for the auctioneer, many weeks before market day. 
A good auctioneer has some idea of the stock finishing on his clients’ 
farms and he is in touch with producers, large and small, advising them on 
the state of the market and, perhaps, on the state of readiness for market 
(or “degree of finish”) of their animals. Not all auctioneers will run 
their businesses as well as this, but all will be seeking entries, in competition 
with buyers purchasing directly from farmers, and most will have made 
arrangements for notification by producers, a few days in advance of the 
sale, of stock to be sold. This allows the auctioneer to advertise the sale 
and to attract buyers. On busy days, he will make special efforts to inform 
and attract buyers, often from considerable distances. Late entries of 
animals to, and late withdrawals from, the sale are not encouraged although 
they do, of course, occur and are sometimes numerous, with consequent 
effects on prices. 


155. Early on market day, or in some cases on the day before, the 
animals arrive at the market, at the smaller markets mostly by road. They 
are then unloaded, penned and numbered. Buyers may inspect the animals 
in the pens before the sale, although many of the buyers of large quantities 
do not see the animals before they enter the auction ring. At some stage 
before the sale, eligible animals are graded and marked for guarantee 
purposes by the Government grader. Animals not qualifying are often with- 
drawn at this stage. 
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156. Cattle are invariably sold through the ring. The beast is usually 
weighed before entrance and the weight is shown to buyers, generally on 
a large “clock” dial. The age of the beast may be announced or some 
reference made to its growth of teeth. The beast is driven into the ring, where 
a drover keeps it on the move while the bidding takes place. Prices for 
cattle are normally quoted per live cwt., though cows and bulls are some- 
times sold on a price per head basis. Buyers may assess the animals on 
weight, age, breed, previous inspection where made, or a visual appraisal 
in the ring, looking for such characteristics as degree of finish, conformation 
and condition. The producer may be present and withdraw his animal if 
he is not satisfied with the price or he may place a reserve price on it. 
When the animal leaves the ring, it normally enters some form of crush 
where its ear is punched to show that it has been accepted for the guarantee 
payment (the auctioneers at markets which are certification centres for 
guarantee purposes are appointed on a fee-paid basis as the certifying 
Officers). It is then driven to a pen before being taken away by the buyer. 
In the larger markets, the whole procedure is carried out at an extremely 
rapid rate and examples were quoted to us of throughputs of well over 
200 cattle an hour. 


157. In Scotland and some parts of the north of England, sheep and 
pigs are also sold through the ring, as are the majority of sheep in Northern 
Ireland. In these cases, the procedure is very little different from that 
described above, except that sheep are usually sold in groups rather than 
singly. Elsewhere, the auctioneer normally sells sheep and pigs in pens, 
moving from pen to pen with the buyers. Sales of sheep are usually made 
on a price per head basis, but pigs are sold in terms of shillings per score 
liveweight. 

158. After the sale, the accounts are made up and producers are normally 
paid either on the same or ‘the following day. Some price information is 
reported in the local press and, in the case of the larger markets, on the 
B.B.C. early morning broadcasts and in the weekly farming journals. 


The buyers 


159. The type and number of buyers at a fatstock auction vary to some 
extent according to the size and character of the market, depending, for 
example, on whether it is an assembly market located in a producing area 
or a distributive market located in or near a consuming centre, but all the 
main types of buyer listed later in this Chapter purchase at the auctions 
from time to time. We discuss the extent of competition at the fatstock 
auctions in Chapter XXI. 


B. Liveweight Private Treaty Sale 


160. The producer can claim a guarantee payment on animals which 
have been sold liveweight by private treaty provided that they are eligible, 
that a bona fide sale has occurred and that they are presented for certifica- 
tion at a liveweight certification centre. It is these animals which are shown 
as private treaty sales in Table 10. It will be seen that only about 5 per 
cent of cattle and sheep certifications and less than one per cent of pig certi- 
fications have in recent years been sold in this way. There has, perhaps, 
been a slight increase in private treaty sales of sheep over the last five years, 
but otherwise there appear to be no significant trends. As we have already 
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mentioned, the apparent trends can mislead, since, at times when there 
is NO guarantee payment, there is no incentive for the special effort required 
to get private treaty animals certified, and the figures drop sharply (e.g. 
cattle in 1959-60). 


161. These sales are generally direct sales by a producer to a butcher, 
livestock trader, dealer or wholesaler at an agreed price. They usually take 
place either at the farm or at a market. Many animals ineligible for guaran- 
tee are also sold by private treaty, including Irish fatstock sold at the port of 
landing. 


C. Deadweight Sale 


162. There are two main types of deadweight sale—“ ordinary dead- 
weight ” and “deadweight and grade”. The former is a sale on the basis 
of the actual carcase weight irrespective of quality ; the carcases are usually 
priced at a flat rate but sometimes according to a scale of payments related 
to the weight range. Deadweight and grade, on the other hand, includes 
a system of grading with differential rates quoted for different qualities 
of carcase. 


163. As Table 10 shows, both the proportions and numbers of animals 
marketed deadweight are now higher than they were in the two or three 
years immediately after decontrol. Since 1957-58, the proportion of certi- 
fied cattle marketed deadweight has increased by about one-third to its 
present level of approximately 25 per cent of total marketings and the pro- 
portion of certified sheep marketed deadweight has increased, though more 
slowly, to about 30 per cent of the total. Within these total deadweight figures 
there have been substantial changes in the division between ordinary dead- 
weight and deadweight and grade marketings. The latter do not comprise 
certifications of all marketings on a deadweight and grade basis, but only of 
_ those where the grading service used is that provided by the Agricultural 
Departments (a service provided for a fee by Agricultural Departments and 
giving a more detailed set of specifications than those used for guarantee 
purposes). Where a firm or group use their own grading system, the certifica- 
tions would appear in the “ ordinary deadweight” figures. Ordinary dead- 
weight sales of cattle increased from 4 per cent of total certifications in 
1954-55 to nearly 17 per cent in 1962-63. On the other hand, deadweight 
and grade marketings fell sharply from 16 per cent in 1954-55 to 7 per cent 
in 1958-59, before recovering to some extent to the 1962-63 level of just 
over 8 per cent. A similar trend has occurred in sheep marketings, with 
ordinary deadweight sales up from 6 per cent of certifications in 1954-55 
to nearly 21 per cent in 1962-63 and deadweight and grade sales down 
from 21 per cent in 1954-55 to about 10 per cent in 1962-63. The largest 
changes, which occurred in the immediate post-control years, were probably 
due mainly to alterations in the Guarantee Scheme and to the early diffi- 
culties encountered by the Fatstock Marketing Corporation. We comment 
on the Grading Service in Chapter XV. 


164. Deadweight sales of pigs rose from just over 67 per cent of certifi- 
cations in 1954-55 to nearly 79 per cent in 1962-63, as Table 10 shows. 
Within these figures, sales to bacon factories fell from 51 per cent of total 
certifications in 1954-55 to 44 per cent in 1957-58 and then recovered to 
53 per cent, while other deadweight sales rose fairly steadily from 16 per 
cent to 25 per cent. 
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Deadweight centres 


165. Just over a thousand slaughterhouses and bacon factories in the 
United Kingdom are approved deadweight centres for guarantee purposes. 
Their distribution by region is shown in Table 11. Any slaughterhouse or 
bacon factory can obtain approval as a certification centre provided it has 
a large enough throughput and the necessary physical facilities are available. 
On the whole, the approved deadweight centres tend therefore to be the 
larger slaughterhouses and bacon factories. Bacon factories and slaughter- 
houses are dealt with in more detail in Chapters V and VI respectively. 


The deadweight methods of sale 


166. In its simplest form, ordinary deadweight sale is a private treaty 
sale with payment based on the dressed carcase weight. Such a sale might 
be made by a farmer to a retailer or wholesaler at the slaughterhouse. Some 
buyers prefer to select the animals on the farm, on a stated flat rate price 
per lb. dressed carcase weight, the eventual value of each carcase being 
decided when the carcases are weighed after slaughter. The price sometimes 
includes the value of the guarantee payment at the current rate ; the buyer, 
acting as the producer’s agent, then collects the guarantee from the 
Exchequer. ‘There are sometimes contract or standing arrangements for 
ordinary deadweight transactions; in the latter case, the producer usually 
informs the buyer when sufficient animals are ready for inspection. 


167. Actual presentation of animals for deadweight certification for 
guarantee payment is therefore made not only by producers, but also by 
wholesalers (acting either in their own right as owners of stock or as 
commission agents), dealers, who have bought at farms or markets, and 
farmers’ co-operative groups, acting for producers. 


168. The arrangements for deadweight and grade sales are generally a 
little more complex. The large wholesalers maintain a field staff who, like 
the auctioneers, try to keep in touch with producers who have stock finishing 
on their farms, canvass for supplies and advise producers when to market. 
Purchases are generally made after the inspection of animals on the farm. 
The farmer may arrange his own transport or the wholesalers may them- 
selves arrange for collection, often making a standard charge for their 
expenses. F.M.C., for example, are able to reduce transport costs to some 
extent by programming collection from producers so as to obtain economic 
loads. Where F.M.C. purchase stock on the basis of the grading awarded 
by the Government grader in accordance with the Agricultural Departments’ 
grading specifications (i.e. the additional service mentioned in paragraph 
163), they publish their price list, inclusive of guarantee payments for the 
appropriate classes, on the Wednesday of each week. This applies (subject 
to minor exceptions) to stock entered for that week and normally delivered 
and slaughtered during it. Payment is usually made within a few days. 
Similar arrangements are made by a number of wholesalers. Most firms 
are willing to increase their prices for specially good stock or stock delivered 
at specific times. 


169. One of the features claimed for deadweight and grade purchase is 
the opportunity it affords to producers to see the carcases of their animals 
after slaughter. We were informed that many buyers encourage producers 
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to visit their slaughterhouses for this purpose, although producers may not 
always take advantage of this opportunity. 


170. For a variety of reasons, the marketing arrangements for pigs are 
more closely organised than those for cattle and sheep, The regularity of 
supply to known outlets, the special needs of the buyers, and various other 
considerations have fostered the development of contracts and agreements, 
formal and informal. There are, for instance, the arrangements made by 
F.M.C. who operate long-term contracts with bacon pig producers on the 
one hand and with bacon curers on the other. In Northern Ireland, all 
bacon pigs must be sold to the Pigs Marketing Board, who, in turn, nego- 
tiate prices with the bacon curers. ‘Then there are the direct contracts 
between factories and producers, particularly important in the heavy hog 
sector of the industry. And there are various less formal agreements where, 
for example, a buyer agrees to take the whole output of the producer. In 
some cases, wholesalers and curers employ large field staffs to procure 
supplies ; they spend considerable sums on research so that field officers 
can advise producers on feeding methods and techniques of production ; 
and one or two are working towards a position where they can supply 
producers with stock bred to meet the firm’s particular needs. 


171. The so-called long-term contracts for bacon pigs normally cover 
a period of about 12 months, corresponding roughly with the guarantee year 
for fatstock, and they reflect the guaranteed price for the year concerned. 
The contract prices are inclusive of expected guarantee payments and, 
except for minor refinements, are level throughout the year. Over and above 
the contract price, most curers who make long-term contracts offer bonus 
payments related to quality, numbers or the regularity of deliveries, or any 
combination of these three, but the tolerance allowed on numbers is usually 
comparatively wide. 


172. For the past few years, it has been Government policy, through the 
guarantee arrangements, to provide conditions favourable to the making 
of long-term contracts for bacon pigs (see paragraph 188). It is estimated 
that in 1962-63, of all bacon pigs sold on a deadweight and grade basis in 
Great Britain, about 80 per cent were sold under long-term contracts. The 
proportion for the United Kingdom as a whole is very much lower because 
all sales of bacon pigs in Northern Ireland are on a weekly notification 
basis. A detailed breakdown of sales of certitied pigs to bacon factories 
in the United Kingdom is given in Table 13. No information is available 
on the proportions of flat rate deadweight sales made under contract. 


Credit 


173. Some deadweight buyers have recognised the need to provide 
fatstock producers with working capital on the same lines as that provided 
by many auctioneers. In particular, F.M.C. provides producers with lump 
sum cash advances of up to 75 per cent of the cost or value of beef cattle, 
up to 60 per cent of the cost or value of sheep and up to £8 per bacon pig 
and £5 per pork pig purchased or bred. Producers make repayments when 
they sell the fattened stock to F.M.C. 
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D. The Buyers 


174. The main buyers at the first-hand stage are the retail butchers 
(including the multiples), the wholesalers, the bacon curers, the Northern 
Ireland Pigs Marketing Board and the various types of dealer and livestock 
trader. 


175. Retail butchers purchase fatstock by private treaty directly from 
producers, at the auctions and from dealers. The retailers who purchase 
directly from the farm may buy on a liveweight or deadweight basis, but 
they generally obtain animals from only a few producers, with whom they 
have regular arrangements. Some retailers who purchase at the auctions 
regularly buy one or two producers’ stock, with the auction acting as the 
price-determining intermediary. 


176. Wholesale butchers and multiple retailers use all the channels 
of supply, although most tend to favour one particular method of purchase, 
making up their supplies from other sources. The majority obtain the 
bulk of their supplies from the auctions, sometimes through commission 
agents. Some multiples purchase from a comparatively narrow field— 
e.g. through commission agents at auctions or through slaughterhouses in 
only one or two regions or through field officers buying on farms in the 
areas where the multiple’s retail outlets operate. Others, including some 
large ones, deliberately use all the available channels. 


177. Curers purchase on a deadweight and grade basis nearly 40 per 
cent of all pigs, almost half through the Northern Ireland Pigs Marketing 
Board, a proportion of the remainder through F.M.C. Ltd., and most of the 
rest direct from producers. Curers also buy pigs through the auctions, 
from dealers, and direct from producers on a flat rate deadweight basis. 


Dealers 


178. We have had some difficulty in obtaining information about the last 
group of buyers—the dealers—since they appear to be less organised than 
most other sections of the fatstock and meat industry. We have received 
evidence from the Live Stock Traders’ Association of Great Britain and 
from the North of Ireland Cattle Breeders’ and Stock Owners’ Association, 
but these Associations have only some 250 and 200 members respectively, 
including some who. might more properly be described as wholesalers, 
and while the Northern Ireland Association may well cover the bulk of the 
dealers in that country, it seems unlikely that the Great Britain Association 
covers more than a proportion of its possible membership. The officers 
of this Association have in fact pointed out to us that anyone who buys 
and sells livestock might be described as a dealer and they are unable to 
make any estimate of the total number of dealers. However, they claim 
that they cover about half of the larger dealers in Great Britain and we 
have found no evidence to the contrary. 


179. The dealers perform a variety of functions. The majority of them 
are sole traders, perhaps with a small staff, but a few are in partnership 
or have formed limited companies. The Great Britain Association is 
believed to have 40 or 50 members with a turnover of at least £500,000, 
including a few with turnovers up to £2 million, although these larger 
firms are probably primarily or entirely wholesalers. Many dealers trade 
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solely or mainly in store stock, with which we are not concerned. So far 
as fatstock dealers are concerned, the majority both buy fatstock on com- 
mission and also buy and sell on their own behalf. 


180. The commission trade is now said to make up the major part of 
the dealers’ trade. The dealer buys fatstock at farms and markets in his 
locality, acting as agent for wholesalers, multiple retailers and, to some 
extent, the small butchers in rural areas. The membership of the Associa- 
tions provides a network of agents over the country which the wholesaler 
or other buyer can use at will. He can therefore telephone the dealers 
in areas where supplies of the types of animals he requires are available and 
place his order. Many dealers buy regularly for some of their customers 
and know fairly accurately which animals they prefer. In some cases 
the dealer has a standing order for stated quantities of particular types 
of animal and there are various other forms of standing arrangements. 
There are no fixed rates of commission, but charges for sheep are usually 
‘ls. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per head and for cattle from 10s. Od. to £1 per head. 
These charges cover the dealer’s buying expenses but not such items as 
transport, which are charged to the buyer. Charges at or near the lower 
figure normally apply to any purchases made within the dealer’s normal 
locality. The higher figure applies when dealers have special expenses, 
as, for instance, when they travel to Dublin to purchase. 


181. To make any sort of success of the trade when they are buying 
and selling on their own behalf, the dealers must have available some land 
on which to hold animals for as long as is necessary to find a good market. 
When acting as principals in this way, dealers in effect provide three types 
of service :— 

(a) they may purchase in one area and sell in another ; 

(5) they may purchase at one time and sell at another; and 


(c) as an extension of (b), they may purchase an animal which is not 
quite finished and fatten it. 


The services at (a) and (b) are a reflection of the differences in the types 
and quantities of animals supplied and demanded from area to area 
and week to week. Where possible, dealers prefer to resell animals direct 
to a wholesale or retail buyer rather than to send them to an auction market, 
perhaps for the second time. Fatstock are, of course, often bought with 
a particular customer in mind. Representatives of the Great Britain Associ- 
ation have argued to us that payment of an additional set of market charges 
and auctioneer’s commission, coupled with the increasingly heavy transport 
charges, make resale through the auctions unprofitable in most cases. 
What little other evidence there is on this point tends to support the view 
that the quantity of fatstock being resold through the auction is declining, 
but that it has not completely disappeared. 
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CHAPTER V. PIGMEAT PROCESSING 


182. In this Chapter, we outline the development and present structure 
and activities of the bacon industry. A detailed study of the history of 
the industry and of Government policy towards it, together with a consider- 
able amount of descriptive material, is contained in the Report of the 
Bosanquet Commission. Our object is therefore to give only a broad picture 
of this section of the industry and to describe the nature of its demand for 
pigs. 

183. Two changes which are having a major effect on the demand for 
pigs have occurred since the Bosanquet Commission reported. First, there 
has been a marked increase in the diversification of the activities of the 
bacon curing industry in Great Britain ; the use by “ bacon factories” of 
pig carcases for manufactured products and fresh pork is becoming increas- 
ingly important. Some features of this development are described more 
fully in paragraphs 195-7. Secondly, associated with and partly responsible 
for this change has been the growth of the heavy hog sector of the industry, 
in which firms purchase pigs at relatively high weights (over 9 score dead- 
weight), use the “middles” of the carcase, trimmed of excess fat, for 
bacon and use the remainder for bacon joints, ham, a variety of manufac- 
tured products, and fresh pork, according-to the needs of the market. 


A. Structure of the Curing Industry 


184. There are 213 bacon factories in Great Britain and Table 14 gives 
details of their size distribution. It will be seen that just over 80 per cent 
of the 137,000 tons of bacon produced in Great Britain in 1962 came from 
the 38 largest factories (i.e. those producing over 1,000 tons a year) and 
that the smallest 114 factories—which are hardly large enough to be 
regarded as “ factories ” in the sense in which the word is usually understood 
—between them produced only 4,300 tons (3 per cent). 


185. Of the 213 factories, 58 carried out no slaughtering at all but 
obtained their supplies in carcase form. Of the remainder, some 
slaughtered just sufficient for their own needs; others purchased carcases 
to augment their own slaughterings; and some slaughtered more animals 
than they processed themselves. In 1956, bacon factories as a whole 
slaughtered some 50,000 more pigs than they retained for their own use, 
but in 1962 they slaughtered over 400,000 head more than they used. 


186. The size distribution of sales by bacon factories in Northern Ireland 
presents a different pattern from that in Great Britain. Only 12 of the 
43 bacon factories sold less than 100 tons in 1962 and 21 sold over 1,000 
tons. The latter sold over 95 per cent of total production in Northern 
Ireland. Only 12 of the largest bacon factories carried out their own 
slaughtering. Detailed figures are given in Table 14. 


B. Procurement 


Deadweight and grade—contract 


187. We have described in Chapter IV the methods by which curers 
obtain their pigs, and Table 13 gives details of the various types of dead- 
weight purchase by bacon factories. On the whole, Wiltshire curers prefer 
to purchase pigs on a deadweight and grade basis, with delivery direct 
from farm to factory, although they also purchase part of their supplies 
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through other channels. Other types of curer and manufacturer also prefer 
direct farm to factory sale, although in many cases their requirements are 
less closely related to the standards laid down in the Ministry grades and 
they therefore favour purchase on an ordinary deadweight basis. The direct 
method, particularly when under contract, has the advantage that the buyer 
is in direct touch with the producer and can keep him informed on market 
requirements and give him advice on feeding and production methods. 


188. Changes made in 1960 in the Guarantee Scheme for pigs stimulated 
the development of long-term (i.e. annual) contracts between bacon factories 
and pig producers, either directly or through the agency of F.M.C., for the 
supply of pigs on a deadweight and grade basis. Under these long-term 
contracts, prices for the various grades of pig were guaranteed for the full 
year and related to the guaranteed price, i.e. varied only by the “ feeding- 
stuffs formula” under the Scheme and, since March, 1961, by the “ flexible 
guarantee” arrangements. It will be seen from Table 13 that contracted 
deadweight and grade certifications have increased in the last three years 
from 1:4 million to 2:0 million (and from 14:4 per cent of total certifications 
to 16:8 per cent). 


Deadweight and grade—weekly 


189. The number of pigs purchased by bacon factories on a deadweight 
and grade weekly basis has increased from 2:1 million to 2:5 million between 
1960-61 and 1962-63, although the proportion marketed in this way fell 
from 22 per cent to 21 per cent. 


Deadweight—flat rate 


190. Pigs sold to bacon factories on a flat rate deadweight basis increased 
both in number and as a proportion of total marketings in this three-year 
period. When these pigs have been slaughtered and the carcases dressed 
in the factory, the curer normally selects whole or part carcases for bacon, 
fresh pork or manufacturing according to his trade and the weight and 
suitability of the meat. 


Total deadweight purchases by bacon factories 


191. Between 1955-56 and 1960-61, as Table 10 shows, bacon factory 
deadweight purchases of certified pigs fluctuated between 4:2 million and 
4-9 million pigs, generally following in a more subdued way the fluctuations 
in the total number of certifications, although from 1957-58 gradually 
increasing from 43-8 per cent to 48-8 per cent of total certifications in 
1960-61. In 1961-62 and 1962-63 bacon factory purchases rose sharply 
so that in the last year the factories purchased 53:2 per cent of certified 
pigs, i.e. 6°4 million out of a total of 12-0 million pigs certified. In addition, 
of course, some curers purchased pigs on a liveweight basis from the 
auctions. 


Differential prices 


192. We have described in Chapter III the arrangements under the 
Fatstock Guarantee Scheme for the payment of quality premiums for pigs 
purchased on a deadweight and grade basis and conforming to various 
quality standards related primarily to the requirements of the Wiltshire 
bacon curers. Ministers have announced their intention to abolish the 
quality premiums during the next two or three years. 
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Market prices for pigs 

193. We have also mentioned in Chapter III that prices per score for 
bacon pigs have been regularly below prices for “ other pigs” since 1960-61, 
with the result that the separate stabilising arrangements for bacon pigs 
and other pigs, when operating, have had the effect of lowering guarantee 
payments for other pigs and raising them for bacon pigs. Differentials 
between market prices for bacon and other pigs have varied since 1961 from 
about Is. Od. to 10s. Od. per score deadweight. Although prices have moved 
to some extent in sympathy, there have still been some substantial diver- 
gences of pattern and changes in price differentials. 


C. Production 


194. The production of Wiltshire bacon in Great Britain declined by 
50 per cent from 173,000 tons in 1955 to 85,000 tons in 1960 and it had 
recovered to only 91,000 tons by 1962. This was almost entirely tank- 
cured. Other forms of production—hams or gammons, rolls and “ any 
other bacon ”’—all increased over this period, the most spectacular rises 
being from 2,000 to 12,000 tons for hams or gammons and from 8,000 to 
26,000 tons for “ any other bacon ” (including production from heavy hogs). 
Northern Ireland curers produced the opposite pattern: the production 
of Wiltshire sides rose from 41,000 to 78,000 tons while the production of 
hams and rolls both declined. Over the United Kingdom as a whole, 
production of all types fell from 242,000 tons in 1955 to 180,000 tons in 
1960 and then recovered to 222,000 tons in 1962. Detailed figures are given 
in Table 15. 


195. A comparison of the annual figures of carcases used wholly for 
bacon, partly for bacon and wholly for other purposes shows the extent 
to which bacon factories are diversifying their activities. In Great Britain, 
the number of carcases used wholly for other purposes has increased from 
727,000 in 1956 to 1,048,000 in 1962, the increase being particularly large 
between 1961 and 1962. Carcases used wholly or partly for bacon cannot 
be separately distinguished for the early post-control years, but since 1960 
the number of carcases used partly for bacon and partly for other purposes 
has almost doubled. Details are given in Table 16. These “other pur- 
poses ” include cutting for pork and the manufacture of a wide variety of 
pies, sausages and other meat products. 


196. The normal outlet for pigs in Northern Ireland is bacon production 
and over 94 per cent of all pigs handled locally in 1962 were used to 
produce bacon. A few of the larger factories have also developed more 
diversified products, including sausages, cooked meats and meat pies, but 
this diversification is proportionately very much smaller in Northern Ireland 
than in Great Britain. 


197. The pattern of consumer purchases of pork, bacon and manufac- 
tured products is shown in the National Food Survey results given in 
Table 17. 

D. Prices and Margins 

198. Monthly wholesale prices for bacon in recent years are given in 

Table 18 and some information on curers’ margins is given in Appendix A. 
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CHAPTER VI. SLAUGHTER 


199. In this Chapter we outline the slaughtering processes, sketch the 
main developments in Government policy since the pre-war years, relate 
these developments to the size, distribution and types of slaughterhouses 
in the United Kingdom and give a description of the ownership, manage- 
ment and operation of slaughterhouses, of the charges for slaughtering, and 
of the meat inspection arrangements. Lastly, we have added some informa- 
tion about the by-products industries. 


A. Slaughtering Processes 


200. Slaughterhouses deal with animals intended for human consump- 
tion (the remainder being dealt with in knackers’ yards). In the slaughter- 
houses, the animals are killed, the carcases are dressed and, to a greater 
or less extent, the by-products are processed. The various stages can be 
distinguished by the four main operational areas into which slaughter- 
houses are normally divided—lairage, slaughterhall, hanging rooms, and by-’ 
products rooms. 


Lairage 

201. Animals may arrive at slaughterhouses by road, rail, or, if a market 
is nearby, on foot, and they are received into the slaughterhouse lairage 
where they are put into pens. Where necessary, animals are identified 
by an eartag or other means either when they leave the farm or market or at 
entry to the slaughterhouse. Identification is particularly important when 
there is one large lairage attached to a public slaughterhouse with a 
number of consignors and operators. Animals are kept in the lairage for 
anything from a few hours to two days or more. This period of rest pro- 
duces a better quality carcase with better keeping qualities than is pro- 
duced from an animal which is slaughtered at once. 


Slaughterhall 

202. There are three main slaughtering processes—stunning, bleeding 
and dressing. 

203. Stunning of all animals, except those slaughtered by ritual methods 
for consumption by Jews and Mohammedans(’), is required by law. The 
methods now used are: — 

(a) the captive bolt pistol, which, by means of a blank cartridge, fires 
a sharp hollow bolt about 2—24 inches long into the animal’s brain ; 
this method is invariably used for cattle and is also sometimes 
used for sheep, pigs and calves ; 

(b) the electrolethaler, which, by means of two electrodes placed on 
either side of the head, allows a low voltage current to pass through 
the brain, producing unconsciousness lasting one or two minutes ; 
this is commonly used for pigs, calves and sheep ; and 

(c) gassing, where pigs are driven into a special apparatus in which 
they breathe a mixture of carbon dioxide and air; this produces 
unconsciousness lasting several minutes. 


(1) Ritual methods of slaughtering raise questions of public policy outside our terms of 
reference. The subject was extensively debated in the House of Lords on 3rd December, 
1962 (Hansard, House of Lords, Vol. CCXLYV, cols. 8-64). 
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The use of a stunning pen, which restrains the movement of animals while 
they are being stunned, is compulsory for cattle in England, Wales and 
Northern Ireland; legislation on slaughterhouse construction, equipment 
and maintenance in Scotland will come into operation in July, 1964 (see 
paragraph 227). The side and, in some designs, the floor of the pen or 
box are moveable by a lever so that, after stunning, the animal is deposited 
on to the slaughterhall floor. Stunning pens are also used for some other 
animals. 


204. Bleeding is carried out as soon as possible after the animal has 
been stunned. The main blood vessels of the neck are severed and the 
animal rapidly bleeds to death. Modern practice is to hoist the animal 
by one hind leg and to suspend it from an overhead rail while the bleeding 
takes place, but in many slaughterhouses animals are still bled lying on 
the floor or on low cradles. 


205. The dressing of the carcase involves a number of operations which 
have a considerable effect on the quality, including keeping quality, of the 
carcase and on the value of the by-products. For cattle, the head is first 
skinned and detached from the carcase. The feet are cut off at the knee 
and hock joints and the hide is usually then removed. The abdomen is 
opened and the stomachs, intestines, liver, lungs and heart are removed 
and kept with the carcase to await inspection. Finally the carcase is 
chopped or sawn through the vertebrae producing two sides which, along 
with the offal, are then ready for final meat inspection. If the meat and 
offals are passed as fit for human consumption they are removed to the 
hanging room. 


206. For sheep and calves the basic operations are similar to those for 
cattle except that the carcase is not split. Where modern techniques are 
used, the entire operation is carried out with the carcase suspended from an 
overhead rail, but the older method is to carry out most of the dressing 
with the carcase resting in a cradle (or cratch). 


207. Pigs are not skinned (except for the production of Ayrshire bacon). 
After bleeding, the carcase is immersed in hot water for several minutes 
and then the hairs on the skin are removed either by hand scraping or 
in a dehairing machine. Pigs for bacon and manufacturing are usually 
split but pigs for pork are left in carcase form. 


Hanging rooms 

208. All but the smallest slaughterhouses are equipped with one or 
more hanging rooms, to which the carcases are moved, usually on overhead 
rails, after dressing. Here they are allowed to cool before removal 
from the slaughterhouse. In many of the newer slaughterhouses, tempera- 
tures in the hanging rooms are regulated at a level of 36-42°F., i.e. cool 
but above freezing point. In the older slaughterhouses, although there is 
seldom provision for temperature control, the hanging rooms are generally 
so situated and designed as to keep the meat as cool as possible in 
summer. 


By-products rooms 
209. The extent to which slaughterhouses also include facilities for 
processing by-products varies considerably. Separate space is needed for 
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processing and storage of inedible by-products, which could contaminate 
the meat. In almost all slaughterhouses, stomachs and intestines are 
cleaned and there is space to store various types of inedible offal, hides 
and skins pending removal from the premises. A few of the larger ones 
have additional by-product processing facilities. 


210. The edible products of slaughtering are the carcase itself, the red 
offals (including liver, heart, kidney, tongue), the white offals (including 
tripe, chitterlings, intestines), the abdominal and other edible fat, the 
head and feet, and blood, a little of which is used for human consumption 
(and must therefore be collected and stored in special containers). 


211. The main inedible products of slaughtering are the hide or skin, 
hooves and horns, blood, endocrine glands, certain classes of liver suitable 
only for pharmaceutical purposes, inedible fat and trimmings, parts of the 
stomach and intestines, uterus, etc., and condemned meat. By far the most 
valuable of these are the hides and skins. 


B. Government Policy 


212. To understand the present structure and recent development of the 
slaughtering industry in the United Kingdom, it is necessary to see how 
Government policy has vacillated since the pre-war period and how the 
approaches adopted in England and Wales, Scotland and Northern Ireland 
have differed. The uncertainty thus engendered in the industry has 
presented serious problems to local authorities and private traders. At the 
same time considerable changes have been and are still being made in the 
technology of the industry. 


213. In 1938, there were about 12,000 slaughterhouses in England and 
Wales, 750 in Scotland and between 300 and 400 in Northern Ireland. 
Most of these were closed during the period of Government control and 
rationing, so that in 1953 there were about 500 slaughterhouses in England 
and Wales, 88 in Scotland and 18 in Northern Ireland, a total reduction in 
the United Kingdom from over 13,000 to about 600. 


England and Wales 

214. In 1951 and 1952, before the end of control, successive Ministers of 
Food declared that the Government’s future slaughterhouse policy would 
be “ moderate concentration ”. This represented a compromise between the 
policy of maximum concentration recommended by the De La Warr 
Committee in 1931(*), and endorsed by the Lane-Fox Commission in 1934(’), 
and the reality of the 12,000 pre-war slaughterhouses. In February, 1953, 
an Interdepartmental Committee (the Herbert Committee) was appointed 
with terms of reference— 

To prepare a plan recommending in what localities, subject to a 
policy of moderate concentration, slaughterhouses (other than in bacon 
factories) should be sited for the slaughter in England Wales of cattle, 
sheep and pigs.... 





(1) Economic Advisory Council. Report of the Committee on the Slaughtering of Live- 
stock. H.M.S.O., 1933. 

(2) Ministry of ‘Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. Economic Series No. 39. ape of the 
Re-organisation Commission for Fatstock for England and Wales. H.M.S.O., 
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Betore the Committee had made much progress, it became clear that 
within a few months rationing would end and that there would be a 
return to free market conditions. In December, 1953, therefore, the 
Minister of Food directed the Committee to consider “ what form interim 
arrangements might take to ensure that meat distribution was satisfactorily 
carried out when free marketing was resumed ”’. 


215. The Committee delivered an interim report(') published in January, 
1954, and the majority of its interim recommendations were accepted by 
the Government and embodied in the Slaughterhouses Act, 1954. The 
responsibility for seeing that sufficient slaughtering facilities were available 
was placed on local authorities, which were to have power to acquire 
slaughtering facilities for use as public slaughterhouses and, where they were 
satisfied that adequate slaughtering facilities existed, to close private 
slaughterhouses compulsorily (subject to a right of appeal to the Minister and 
to the payment of compensation). Half the cost of compensation for the 
closure of private slaughterhouses was to be met by grant from the 
Exchequer. Between 1954 and 1958, some 50 slaughterhouses were in fact 
compulsorily closed, but the general pattern of slaughtering remained largely 
unchanged. 


216. The Committee’s final report(*) was submitted in July, 1955. As 
required by the terms of reference, it included a plan under which slaughtering 
would be concentrated in 142 slaughterhouses for the whole of England and 
Wales. But in the light of the new circumstances brought about by decontrol, 
the Committee recommended an entirely different policy, abandoning central 
planning, leaving traders free to develop their own facilities according to 
their needs, whilst retaining the local authorities’ responsibility for ensuring 
that sufficient facilities were available. This was accepted and the Govern- 
ment declared its future slaughterhouse policy in detail in a White Paper(’) 
in May, 1956, and gave it legislative effect in the Slaughterhouses Act, 1958. 


217. In brief, the new policy was to secure adequate slaughtering facilities 
without central direction, while ensuring that stock were slaughtered in 
humane conditions with adequate standards of hygiene and satisfactory 
conditions for slaughterhouse workers. By 1956, there were about 4,500 
slaughterhouses (including bacon factories) in England and Wales. It was 
expected that not all slaughterhouse owners would be willing to face the cost 
of making the alterations to their premises which would be necessary to comply 
with the regulations laying down standards of construction and practice and 
that consequently a reduction in slaughterhouse numbers would be achieved, 
without arbitrary decision from the centre. There was to be a “ freedom 
period ” during which anyone had a right to a slaughterhouse licence. This 
period was to end in each local authority district when the Council for the 
district submitted a statutory slaughterhouse report to the Minister. This 
report would survey the need for slaughtering facilities in the district and the 











(‘) Interdepartmental Committee on Slaughterhouses (England and Wales). Interim 
Report, 1954 (Cmd. 9060). 


(2) Interdepartmental Committee on Slaughterhouses (England and Wales). Report, 
1955 (Cmd. 9542). 


(7) Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. Slaughterhouses : a policy to regulate 
the provision of slaughterhouses in England and Wales (Cmd. 9761). 
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facilities expected to be available to meet that need, indicate those slaughter- 
houses which might be expected to be made to comply fully with the new 
slaughterhouse construction requirements and recommend a date for those 
requirements to be made fully effective. A period of two months was to be 
allowed for representations on each report and any application for a new 
slaughterhouse licence made after the end of that period would be determined 
by the Minister on the basis of whether the granting of the licence was 
‘necessary for the purpose of securing adequate slaughterhouse facilities or 
expedient for special reasons”. A local authority would not, however, need 
approval for any new slaughtering facilities which it might subsequently 
decide to provide itself. 


218. The powers and duties of local authorities to provide public 
slaughtering facilities are not easily ascertained. They are set out in sections 
70 and 71 of the Food and Drugs Act, 1955, read in conjunction with the 
interpretation of “ provide” set out in section 271 of the Public Health Act, 
1936 (which is applied by section 131 of the Ninth Schedule of the 1955 Act). 
Extracts from the legislation are given in Appendix D. 


219. We have been informed by the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food that in their view the general purport of these provisions is that 
Councils may provide public slaughtering facilities and that it is their duty 
to use their powers to do so, to the extent that they think expedient, if and 
so far as it appears to them that “ additional facilities are needed in their 
district, having regard to the reasonable requirements of persons making use 
of such facilities”. However, it was clear from their evidence to us that 
representatives of local authorities consider that they are under a more 
definite obligation than this suggests to provide slaughtering facilities where 
these would otherwise be inadequate. ‘There is, therefore, some doubt as 
to whether the powers provided in the legislation are mandatory or permis- 
sive. Some 13 per cent of local authorities in fact provide slaughterhouses. 


220. The new standards of construction and practice were laid down in 
the Slaughterhouses (Hygiene) Regulations, 1958, and the Slaughter of 
Animals (Prevention of Cruelty) Regulations, 1958. These were effective as 
from lst January, 1959, for new slaughterhouses, but for existing slaughter- 
houses those requirements needing construction work for compliance were 
deferred until a later day to be appointed by the Minister for each local 
authority area. 


221. This policy is now taking effect. All local authorities had submitted 
their slaughterhouse reports by mid-1961 and by January, 1964, the new 
standards were in force in all but 79 local authority districts in England and 
Wales. In some of the latter, large-scale projects are being undertaken which 
are taking some time to complete. The 4,500 slaughterhouses of 1956 fell 
to 3,473 operating in 1961 and 3,059 in 1962. The number in operation at 
the end of November, 1963, was 2,490 and when the policy is fully imple- 
mented numbers are expected to settle at between 2,200 and 2,300. These 
totals include just over 150 bacon factories and 140-150 public slaughter- 
houses ; the latter figure has remained fairly steady since the control period. 


222. The National Federation of Meat Traders’ Associations estimates 
that from mid-1954 to March, 1962, about 150 new slaughterhouses were 
built by private traders in England and Wales. They are reported to have 
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cost up to £80,000 each, but were more generally in the £30-40,000 range 
where wholesaling or collective interests were involved, and around £10,000 
for smaller premises handling up to twenty cattle units a day. In addition, 
there has been a considerable programme of modernisation to bring existing 
slaughterhouses up to the standards required by the Regulations. The 
Federation estimate that, excluding the capital projects of local authorities 
and the very large wholesalers, expenditure on modernisation and new build- 
ing by the trade has been in the region of £10 million. — 


223. Public authorities have spent or are contemplating spending con- 
siderably larger sums. These range from the new Manchester project, which 
when completed will provide market premises, cold stores, etc., as well as the 
slaughterhouse and will cost over £3 million, and the similar project being 
considered at Birmingham, to the £10-50,000 slaughterhouses built or proposed 
in or near a number of small towns. We have knowledge of slaughterhouses 
either being built or completed by local authorities at a total estimated 
expenditure of some £8 million and a further expenditure of £10-11 million 
is proposed or being considered. These figures may not cover the whole 
expenditure but include the major projects. There has also been some 
expenditure by the very large wholesalers and curers which is not included 
in any of the estimates. 


224. By the end of October, 1963, applications had been received from 
private traders for 27 licences for additional slaughterhouse facilities not 
envisaged when the local authorities’ slaughterhouse reports were sub- 
mitted. These have been referred to the Minister, as required by the 1958 
Act, and judged by the criteria of “adequate slaughterhouse facilities ” 
or “expedient for special reasons” stated in the Act. These criteria are 
very broad and leave a great deal to the Minister’s discretion. In practice, 
we understand that the factors so far taken into account have included 
the availability of existing slaughterhouses, particularly public ones (not 
necessarily in the same district as the site for which application was made), 
and whether the proposed facilities were needed to meet the demands of a 
growing business. For example, an applicant who had hitherto made use 
of publicly provided facilities and who wished to transfer his slaughtering 
to a site to be provided by himself would probably not succeed in his 
application, particularly if his proposal would result in a_ substantial 
reduction of throughput at premises provided at public expense. On the 
other hand, a trader slaughtering at his own premises and needing additional 
or enlarged slaughtering facilities to meet the needs of an expanding 
business would be more likely to succeed in his application. Again, if a 
number of butchers proposed to provide a single up-to-date slaughterhouse 
to replace a number of existing premises where they had individual rights 
to continue in business, they would be able to present a stronger case for 
the granting of a licence, especially if there were no public slaughterhouse 
which could meet their needs. Special circumstances might justify the 
grant of a licence where, for example, a proposal to build a large meat 
processing plant would be impracticable without associated slaughtering 
facilities. In general, however, the present situation is that applicants for 
entirely new licences must demonstrate that their requirement for slaughter- 
ing facilities cannot,be met in some other way. At the end of October, 1963, 
of the 27 applications which had been made, 16 had been rejected, 
2 approved and 9 were at various stages of the statutory procedure. 
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Scotland 


225. In Scotland, the slaughtering industry has followed a different 
course of development, with the majority of slaughterhouses publicly owned 
and with comparatively few small slaughterhouses. 


226. In February, 1953, at the same-time as the Herbert Committee was 
appointed in England and Wales, an Interdepartmental Committee was 
appointed to consider how the Government’s policy of “ moderate 
concentration ” could best be implemented in Scotland. At the request 
of the Secretary of State for Scotland, the Committee submitted an interim 
report(*) in January, 1954, on the steps necessary to effect the transition from 
control to a free market. They advised that existing slaughterhouses were 
more than adequate and that consent to the re-opening of additional ones 
should be given only in exceptional circumstances. This principle was 
embodied in Part II of the Slaughterhouses Act, 1954. Responsibility 
for seeing that there were adequate slaughtering facilities was placed on 
local authorities, who were empowered, where necessary, either to provide 
their own, or to register private, slaughterhouses. The approval of the 
Secretary of State was required for the opening of a new slaughterhouse, 
and persons aggrieved by the refusal or withdrawal of registration could 
appeal to him. Where private slaughterhouses were closed on account 
of redundancy, compensation was payable by a local authority, assisted 
by a 50 per cent Exchequer grant-in-aid. In its final report('), the Com- 
mittee recommended a concentration of slaughtering in 39 slaughterhouses 
(compared with 88 during the control period), but the Secretary of State 
felt unable to accept this recommendation. 


227. In October, 1956, he announced in the House of Commons that 
the Government’s future policy with regard to Scottish slaughterhouses 
was, inter alia, to retain the general provision relating to Scotland of the 
Slaughterhouses Act, 1954, and that it was proposed to meet the “ urgent 
need ” for improving the conditions under which animals were slaughtered 
by prescribing standards of construction, equipment and maintenance. 
These Regulations will come into operation in July, 1964. 


228. The policy pursued in Scotland has permitted a small increase in 
the number of slaughterhouses from 88 to 118, of which 85 are owned by 
local authorities. In addition there are between 40 and 50 small 
privately owned premises in the Highlands and Islands which are 
occasionally used to slaughter an animal to provide freshly killed meat for 
local consumption. 


229. A few small slaughterhouses have been erected in Scotland during 
the past few years, one large one is under construction, and several further 
projects are in hand. 


Northern Ireland 


230. Before 1939 there was no regulation of slaughterhouses in Northern 
Ireland. Of the 300 to 400 premises used for slaughtering, most of which 
were very small, all but 17 were closed when control was imposed, and 
these 17 were operated by the Northern Ireland Ministry of Agriculture 
acting as agents of the Ministry of Food. Slaughtering has since remained 
concentrated in comparatively few large slaughterhouses. 








(:) Interdepartmental Committee on Slaughterhouses (Scotland). Interim Report, 1954 
(Cmd. 9061). Report, 1955 (Cmd. 9376). 
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231. Under the Slaughterhouses Act (Northern Ireland), 1953, the 
Northern Ireland Ministry of Agriculture was empowered to license 
slaughterhouses. Licences could be issued subject to such conditions as 
might be prescribed, including conditions as to the types of animals 
which might be slaughtered. The prior approval of the local authority 
was required, although such approval could not be unreasonably withheld. 
In practice, it was decided that slaughterhouses for the home trade should 
be operated by local authorities, and the Minister of Agriculture gave them 
an assurance that the slaughtering of animals for the home trade would 
remain their right alone. Accordingly, when control ended, they were 
licensed to operate 16 of the slaughterhouses then in operation. Apart from 
these, only 2 small private slaughterhouses, slaughtering mainly for local 
consumption, and 14 pig slaughterhouses, 9 of which were bacon factories, 
received licences. It was hoped that these arrangements would provide 
sufficient latitude to encourage the growth of an export trade for meat 
from Northern Ireland, but this has not occurred. Exporters have not 
found municipal abattoirs suitable for their purpose and, without some 
right to sell meat in the home market, have been unwilling to build their 
own slaughterhouses. Prolonged negotiations with the local authorities 
to find some means of relaxing their virtual monopoly of the home kill 
have not so far proved successful but are still being pursued (and see 
Chapter XXVII). 


232. Standards of slaughterhouse building and equipment were laid down 
in the Slaughterhouses (Licensing) Regulations (Northern Ireland), 1955. 
Although no time limit was fixed, owners and operators were pressed to 
bring their premises up to the required standard. A few slaughterhouses 
have been replaced, others are planned, and alterations have been made to 
some of the remaining premises. The Government policy has in practice 
militated against the development of slaughterhouses with throughputs of 
less than 3,000 cattle units a year. Under the Agricultural Produce (Meat 
Regulation and Pig Industry) Act (Northern Ireland), 1962, the Ministry of 
Agriculture is authorised to make regulations in connection with those 
premises registered as “export” slaughterhouses and the Ministry expects 
that when regulations are laid, they will bring about a further improvement 
in the standard of premises, equipment and hygiene. 


C. Structure of the Industry 
Statistics 


233. Some idea of the pattern of slaughtering and the structure of the 
slaughtering industry can be obtained from Tables 19 to 22. Table 19 
shows the monthly pattern of slaughterings by type of animal and Table 20 
gives a detailed picture of the pattern of slaughtering over the country, 
showing the substantial variations from one region to another. 


234. The size distribution of slaughterhouses and bacon factories in 
1962, given in Table 21, shows the substantial differences between England 
and Wales, Scotland and Northern Ireland. Most slaughtering in all three 
areas was carried out in slaughterhouses with throughputs of 1,000 cattle 
units or over, but there were proportionately very many more small 
slaughterhouses in England and Wales than elsewhere. In Northern Ireland 
there were no slaughterhouses with a throughput of under 1,000 cattle units 
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a year and in Scotland only 17 out of a total of 118. In England and Wales, 
on the other hand, 2,119 of the 3,059 slaughterhouses had a throughput 
below 1,000 cattle units a year. The remaining 940 slaughterhouses handled 
over 94 per cent of total throughput and some 740 of these were in fact 
responsible for 91 per cent of total throughput. Most of the slaughterhouses 
which have closed in recent years, including those closed since 1962 (to 
which year Table 21 refers), have had throughputs of less than 1,000 cattle 
units a year. In the United Kingdom as a whole, 52 per cent of all slaughter- 
ing took place in the 126 largest slaughterhouses and a further 18 per 
cent in the 162 next largest. 


Layout and size of slaughterhouses (cattle) 


235. The weight and size of cattle generally make them the main factor 
in deciding the layout and size of a slaughterhouse where all types of 
animals are killed. Slaughtering of “smalls” (i.e. sheep, calves and pigs) 
can be fitted relatively easily into the general pattern. 


236. Most of the smallest slaughterhouses are privately owned and 
operated by individual butchers. Perhaps half a dozen cattle and a few 
smalls might be slaughtered each week, and the slaughtering operations are 
usually fitted in with the retailing activities, with the slaughtering peak early 
in the week and the main retailing activities on Friday and Saturday. The 
slaughterhouse is normally close to the butcher’s retailing premises and the 
whole process from slaughter to sale is integrated, with the minimum of 
transport costs. All dressing operations are normally carried out at one 
point and there is little mechanisation. A few by-products may be wasted 
because they are not worth collecting in small quantities, but some butchers 
do have separate small by-products rooms and make good use of many of 
the by-products. The standards of hygiene, of operational efficiency, and 
of maintenance of the premises, are directly dependent on the retail butcher 
himself. Where he is efficient, his slaughterhouse can maintain high 
standards. The number of these small private slaughterhouses is falling 
and it seems unlikely that many will be built in future. 


237. The types and standards of the larger slaughterhouses vary con- 
siderably, and it may be useful to supplement the statistics by adding brief 
comments on some considerations affecting the lay-out and equipment of 
these larger establishments. 


238. In a small wholesaler’s or a very small public slaughterhouse, with 
a capacity of, say, 15 cattle units a day, the animals would normally be bled 
on the floor. In a modern slaughterhouse the cattle would then be dressed 
on a very simple type of line. The better equipped slaughterhouse of this 
size would have some mechanised equipment and some refrigerated hanging 
space. At full capacity, two or three men would be employed in such a 
slaughterhouse. 


239. Where capacity is between 25 and 300 cattle a day plus smalls, 
the more modern slaughterhouse might operate on some form of modified 
line system. The capacity would depend on the size of the lairage, the 
hanging space and the length of the line. In its simplest form, the bleeding 
and final dressing operations for cattle would be carried out while the 
carcase is suspended from an overhead rail but the preliminary dressing 
would be carried out on the floor. Using a single line, the top limit is 
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probably about 120 cattle a day. This throughput might be increased by 
devices permitting more than one floor operation to be carried out at a time 
or by increasing the number of lines, provided the flow problems could be 
overcome. 


240. The full line slaughterhouse works best with a large capacity (200 
or 300 cattle a day or more), although fully mechanised overhead lines 
have recently been installed in one or two slaughterhouses with very much 
smaller throughputs. In the most modern line slaughterhouses, rails are 
provided at different levels for the different stages of dressing and the 
slaughtermen stand on platforms for some of the operations. Cattle are 
hoisted for bleeding and never touch the floor again. In most cases the 
line is partially or fully mechanised, sometimes using power-driven hide 
removers. Not many slaughterhouses in the United Kingdom have the 
large throughputs normally thought to be required for the economic use of a 
full line system for cattle and in fact only a very small beginning has been 
made in using this method. 


241. Finally, reference should be made to the factory abattoir. This 
term is generally used to describe a factory in which slaughtering on a 
large-scale is integrated with manufacturing, the cutting of carcase meat 
into wholesale or retail cuts and the processing of inedible by-products 
(except the later stages of processing hides and skins). A few abattoirs in 
the United Kingdom, particularly some pig factories, are of the factory 
abattoir type, but the fully-mechanised factory abattoir covering all types 
of animals has not so far proved commercially attractive under United 
Kingdom conditions. We consider the general question of the economics 
of size in slaughterhouse operations in Chapter XVIII. 


242. Many of the slaughterhouses in the United Kingdom are old build- 
ings which have been adapted to meet the current regulations and to incor- 
porate more modern slaughtering techniques. In some the lay-out is out- 
dated and the equipment is old. 


243. Some large public slaughterhouses are organised on the booth 
system, but it is not yet clear how many booth slaughterhouses will remain 
when the new standards of hygiene are fully applied in Great Britain. 
Under the booth system, there is, in effect, a number of small slaughter- 
houses in one building meeting the requirements of local butchers who 
prefer to do their own slaughtering. Retail and wholesale butchers may 
rent booths, often on a yearly basis, and slaughter their own animals. 
Each butcher’s animals are driven from the lairage into his booth, where 
they are slaughtered and dressed before being taken to the hanging room. 
Thus each booth has separate equipment for stunning, bleeding and dress- 
ing. In one slaughterhouse visited by the Committee there was a modified 
line system in part of the slaughterhouse, the remainder being made up 
of a number of separate booths. In some slaughterhouses, part of the equip- 
ment, e.g. the stunning pen, is shared. 


Lay-out and size of slaughterhouses (sheep, calves and pigs) 


244. So far as sheep and calves are concerned, in the simplest form of 
slaughtering, the animal is lifted from a holding pen on to a cratch, where 
it is stunned, bled and partially skinned. The carcase is then suspended 
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for final dressing. This method is used in older public slaughterhouses 
and many private ones. In more modern lay-outs, most, and perhaps all, 
processes are carried out with the carcase suspended on overhead rails. 


245. Pig slaughtering is much simpler and presents fewer problems than 
the slaughtering of cattle or sheep because the skin is not usually removed, 
there is no large stomach, as in ruminants, and, in the case of pork pigs, 
the head and feet stay on the carcase. By the simplest process, the pig 
is stunned and bled on the floor, is lifted into a tank of hot water where 
it is dehaired, and is then hung for evisceration. This method is already 
obsolete except in very small premises and is being replaced by line systems 
of various types. The slaughter and dressing of pigs have been more 
successfully broken down into specialised tasks than have the similar pro- 
cesses for cattle and sheep and there are now many line systems for pigs 
in the United Kingdom, generally in bacon factories, with mechanisation 
of a number of processes. 


Siting 

246. Some witnesses have suggested that over the past few years there 
has been a tendency for slaughtering increasingly to take place in producing 
rather than consuming areas. While no precise evidence is available in 
support of this suggestion, a very broad indication of the trend since 1956 
can be seen from Table 23. Although the method of measurement is 
crude, it does suggest that, while the number of cattle slaughtered has 
increased in all areas since 1956, the number slaughtered has increased 
proportionately more in producing than in consuming areas. 


Ownership and management 


247. There are 242 publicly-owned slaughterhouses in the United King- 
dom. They include some of the largest and together they carry out over 
one-third of total slaughtering. In Scotland and Northern Ireland, the 
majority of slaughterhouses, excluding bacon factories, are publicly owned. 


248. There is no fixed pattern of management and operation of public 
slaughterhouses. In some cases they are managed and operated by the local 
authority itself, and slaughtering is carried out for a stated charge. In 
others, the local authority’s function is confined to ownership and the 
slaughterhouse is rented by a wholesaler or a company of wholesalers or 
retail butchers. Between these two types there are many other arrange- 
ments. For example, the local authority may license squads of slaughter- 
men who are then hired by butchers to slaughter and dress their animals 
on piece rates. The inedible by-products, except hides and skins, might 
then be taken as part payment of dues to the local authority. Again, the 
slaughterhouse may be partly operated by a wholesaler and partly by the 
local authority, the latter offering a general service. A wholesaler may 
act as agent and slaughtering contractor for the authority or he may rent 
the premises but agree to provide facilities for smaller butchers needing 
them. A series of booths may be rented by wholesalers and retailers. 
Finally, in a few places local authorities have closed their own slaughter- 
houses and arranged for local butchers to be accommodated in private 
slaughterhouses at rates agreed by the authority. 
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249. In privately-owned slaughterhouses there is again a fairly wide 
range of ownership, from the smaller retailer and wholesaler to the con- 
sortium of retailers (a few slaughterhouses have been built since the 1958 
Act by groups of retailers acting in co-operation), the large wholesaler and 
the wholesalers’ companies and groups. Most of the largest pig slaughter- 
houses are owned by curers. 


Charges in public slaughterhouses 


250. The economics of operating a public slaughterhouse depend, on the 
one hand, on running costs and, on the other, on income from charges. 
Running costs, which vary widely, comprise capital costs (loan repayments 
and interest), and operational expenses (management, labour, water, elec- 
tricity, steam, etc., plus the cost of slaughtering and dressing where these 
operations are provided by the operating Council). 


251. The range of charges in public slaughterhouses in England and 
Wales is very wide. The following ranges cover charges in the majority 
of public slaughterhouses but omit some of the extremes :—- 


Inclusive charge Use of premises 
Cattle eh es “ies 20s. Od. to 35s. Od. 7s. Od. to 11s. Od. 
Calves % Me as 5s. Od. to 9s. Od. 2s. Od. to 4s. Od. 
Sheep si - oi 4s. Od. to 6s. 6d. Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
Pigs—light .. We 4, 7s. Od. to 9s. Od. 3s. Od. to 5s. Od. 
Pigs—heavy .. i < 10s. Od. to 13s. Od. 3s. Od. to 5s. Od. 
Boars and sows mn - 15s. Od. to 20s. Od. 3s. Od. to 7s. Od. 


A typical set of inclusive charges would be 25s. Od. for cattle, 7s. Od. for 
calves, 5s. Od. for sheep, 8s. 6d. to 12s. Od. for pigs (according to weight), and 
18s. Od. for sows and boars. These rates are generally increased for slaughter 
outside normal hours—perhaps by 50 per cent on week days and 100 per 
cent at week-ends—and sometimes extra charges are made for periods of 
over 24 hours in the lairage or for the use of refrigerated hanging space. 
Similar charges are made in Scotland and Northern Ireland. 


252. Some of the highest charges are made at the new slaughterhouses, 
but we understand that not all the new slaughterhouses charge at economic 
rates. The proximity of older premises, which by reason of lower capital 
cost can operate at very low rates, may influence local authorities in deter- 
mining their charges. In addition, some local authorities‘have been slow 
to adjust their charges as costs have increased. 


253. It is not easy to compare charges at different public premises 
because the services offered are not identical but, even where approximately 
similar services are provided in approximately similar premises, charges 
may vary by as much as 10s. Od. per cattle beast. 


D. Slaughterhouse Supervision and Meat Inspection 


England and Wales 


254. An Interdepartmental Committee was appointed by the Minister 
of Food in 1949 to consider meat inspection arrangements. In its report(’) 
it recommended that every animal slaughtered for food should be inspected 
both ante- and post-mortem in order to minimise the risk that diseased 


(1) Interdepartmental Committee on Meat Inspection. Report. H.M.S.O., 1951. 
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or otherwise unwholesome meat is offered for sale for human consumption. 
These recommendations have not yet been fully carried out in England 
and Wales. ‘There is little ante-mortem inspection and some 10 per cent 
of meat supplies are not inspected at all. 


255. The current standards of slaughterhouse construction and practice 
are laid down in the Slaughterhouses (Hygiene) Regulations, 1958, and the 
Slaughter of Animals (Prevention of Cruelty) Regulations, 1958.  Post- 
mortem meat inspection procedures and criteria of fitness for meat have 
recently been laid down by the Meat Inspection Regulations, 1963. 


256. The Food and Drugs Act, 1955, made local authorities, other than 
County Councils, responsible for slaughterhouse supervision and meat 
inspection in England and Wales. Under the Act, authorised Medical 
Officers of Health, qualified veterinary surgeons employed by a Council 
for inspecting meat, and officers of the Council who are Public Health 
Inspectors or who hold the meat inspection qualification of the Royal 
Society for the Promotion of Health are empowered to examine and, when 
authorised by the Council to do so, to seize meat. Officers of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food have power to enter slaughterhouses 
but the Minister has no enforcement powers and the function of the 
Ministry is limited to advisory work. This work, and the recent regulations 
on meat inspection, provide some central co-ordination, but with the 
dispersal of responsibility amongst many authorities it is difficult to secure 
uniformity of treatment. 


257. The bulk of the local authorities’ work is in fact carried out by 
Public Health Inspectors. In those districts where there are only one or 
two small slaughterhouses, the Public Health Inspector combines meat 
inspection with other duties, although this may mean that he is unable 
to be present at the actual slaughter, as is desirable. On the other hand, 
some small authorities are responsible for inspection of very large slaughter- 
houses exporting meat from that local authority area. For this and other 
reasons, the provision of adequate supervisory and inspection services have 
taxed the resources of some local authorities. To meet this difficulty, 
exchequer grants were introduced in 1958 to enable local authorities to 
claim 50 per cent of the cost of inspecting export meat. These grants 
were not intended to be a permanent arrangement and although they gave 
some help they did not solve the problem. The grants came to an end on 
3ist March, 1963. 


258. Under the Meat Inspection Regulations, 1963, statutory responsibility 
is now placed on local authorities to inspect home-killed meat for human 
consumption before it is removed from slaughterhouses. To finance this, 
the Regulations empower local authorities to charge for meat inspection. 
Maximum charges are prescribed, but the Minister of Agriculture may 
direct an authority to reduce charges even if they are within the maxima if 
he considers them in any respect unreasonable. The Regulations came into 
force on Ist October, 1963, but for an interim period of two years, because 
of the difficulties which full meat inspection may present to some local 
authorities, the provisions will apply only in a modified form. It is hoped 
that 100 per cent meat inspection will be achieved before the two-year period 
expires. During the interim period, local authorities are expected to make 
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stand-by arrangements to deal with emergencies, but where, in spite of 
these arrangements, they have reason to think that they will not be able 
to inspect all meat, they are required to notify the Ministry immediately. 
This will enable the Minister to help the authorities to find a permanent 
remedy for their difficulties, and to deal with the immediate case by offering 
in the last resort, subject to the requirements of animal health work, to 
make the Ministry’s veterinary staff available to help with the inspection. 
The local authority will have to pay for the services of the staff undertaking 
the inspection. 


259. At present little ante-mortem inspection is carried out. We are 
informed that the introduction of universal ante-mortem inspection is a 
recognised objective of the Ministry but is not thought to be practicable with 
existing resources. 


260. Where meat or meat products are to be exported to a country 
whose regulations require inspection and certification by a veterinary surgeon, 
special arrangements are made for the veterinary surgeon appointed as 
Local Veterinary Inspector by the Government to take over this responsi- 
bility. The fees of these inspectors are paid by the exporters. 


Scotland 


261. The Scottish system of meat inspection has been in existence since 
1923 and the current provisions are contained in the Food (Meat Inspection) 
(Scotland) Regulations, 1961. 


262. County Councils and the town councils of Large Burghs have a 
duty to enforce the Regulations which provide that (a) there must be an 
ante-mortem and post-mortem inspection of all animals killed at slaughter- 
houses and (5) animals may be slaughtered elsewhere than in a slaughter- 
house for sale for human consumption only in the event of accident, illness 
or other emergency, and the meat derived from such animals must be taken 
to a slaughterhouse for inspection and accompanied by a certificate from 
a veterinary surgeon giving information about the circumstances surrounding 
the slaughter. The Regulations provide for a two-tier system of inspection. 
Lay meat inspectors may pass the meat as fit for human consumption, but, 
if they are not entirely satisfied, the meat has to be retained: for inspection 
by a veterinary meat inspector. Veterinary meat inspectors are normally 
veterinary surgeons, but if the approval of the Secretary of State is obtained, 
a medical officer of a local authority may carry out the duties of a 
veterinary meat inspector, other than those associated with inspection of 
live animals. Since Ist January, 1963, meat inspectors have been required 
to possess a prescribed qualification, subject to the dispensation of the 
Secretary of State in exceptional circumstances. | 


263. No meat can be removed from a slaughterhouse until it has been 
inspected—there are no exceptions or time limits. Inspection must be at 
the time of slaughter or as soon as practicable thereafter. These require- 
ments are facilitated by the power given to local authorities to specify the 
days and hours of slaughtering. 


264. Local authorities in Scotland have been empowered by the Food 
(Meat Inspection) (Scotland) Amendment Regulations, 1963, to charge the 
trade for meat inspection. As in England and Wales this replaces the 
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financial arrangements whereby local authorities bore the cost with the aid 
of Exchequer grants of 50 per cent towards the cost of inspecting meat 
produced in excess of the area’s own requirements. 


Northern Ireland 


265. Under the Agricultural Produce (Meat Regulation and Pig Indus- 
try) Act (Northern Ireland), 1962, the Northern Ireland Ministry of Agri- 
culture is responsible for the supervision of meat sent from Northern Ireland 
to Great Britain and the Republic of Ireland. All such meat must have 
been derived from animals which have been slaughtered at registered 
premises and must have received ante- and post-mortem veterinary inspec- 
tion by the Ministry of Agriculture. Meat being exported to other coun- 
tries is also inspected ante- and post-mortem by veterinary officers. Inspec- 
tion fees are paid by exporters to cover this service. Under the Food and 
Drugs Act (Northern Ireland), 1958, local authorities are empowered to 
inspect all meat intended for human consumption in Northern Ireland. 


E. By-products 


266. It is not our intention to attempt to describe in detail the processes 
and structure of the by-product industries. Indeed, we could not do so 
in the time available to us since there is little information about their 
practices and even less about their structure and economics. However, 
some of the trade associations representing these industries have given us 
some indication of the size and scope of their members’ business and the 
following paragraphs summarise the information obtained from them and 
from various other inquiries we have made. We should emphasise that many 
by-product firms are engaged in more than one form of by-product pro- 
cessing and might appear as, for example, a hide and skin market in one 
case, a raw fat melter in another and a bone user in a third. 


Hides and skins 


267. Hides and skins are the most valuable of the by-products. There 
are 97 hide and skin markets operating in England and Wales, about 20 
in Scotland and 7 in Northern Ireland. The term “market” is some- 
thing of a misnomer since a market is in fact a collecting and processing 
centre owned by a single firm and no selling normally occurs on the 
premises. The firm collects hides and skins (and perhaps other by-pro- 
ducts) from one or more slaughterhouses, removes any fat still adhering 
to them and trims and grades them. MHides and skins are sold on the basis 
of grade and not by inspection. Grading standards are laid down by the 
Hide Improvement Society and about 50 grades are used to distinguish 
hides and calf skins by weight, sex and quality. Sheepskins are graded 
in accordance with the size of skin and the weight and quality of the wool. 
Most hides and calf skins and some sheepskins are sold by auction at the 
six auction centres in Great Britain, but some of all types are sold by 
private treaty. 


268. A survey carried out by the National Federation of Hide and Skin 
Markets covering 80 per cent of the markets in England and Wales has sug- 
gested that the two largest of the firms which replied operated 13 markets 
and were responsible for about 17 per cent of the turnover of the markets 
covered. The 4 next largest operated 23 markets and were responsible for a 
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further 23 per cent. Most of the remaining markets, covering some 60 per 
cent of the turnover, were each operated by a single, independent firm. 


269. Prices paid by the hide and skin markets at the slaughterhouse door 
fluctuate both within the year (particularly sheepskins, because of the length 
of wool) and from year to year. In 1962, average prices were of the order 
of £3 for hides, £1 for calfskins and 15s. Od. for sheepskins. 


270. The United Kingdom Fellmongers’ Association, which in fact covers 
fellmongers only in England and Wales, has 43 working members, i.e. 
yards, which are thought to cover about 95 per cent of the trade. We under- 
stand that these yards are in the hands of about 30 controlling firms. The 
fellmonger’s function is, broadly, to clean the sheepskins, to take the wool 
from the skin by chemical process, to sort and grade the wool, to sort and 
perhaps preserve the pelts, and to sell both to the best advantage. We under- 
stand from the Association that recently the 9 largest yards dealt with 37 per 
cent of the skins covered, the 18 next largest with 51 per cent of the skins 
and the 16 smallest with the remaining 12 per cent of the skins. 


271. There are 10 fellmongering firms in Scotland, all independent of 
each other, and 2 in Northern Ireland. 


Edible fats, inedible fats and other inedible material 


272. The Raw Fat Melters’ Association (Great Britain) has 149 mem- 
bers, of which about 60 are thought to process edible fat. We understand 
that 64 members each process less than 200 tons of raw fat a year, 27 
process between 200 and 400 tons, and the remaining 58 process more than 
400 tons. The Association consider that their members process substantially 
more than half the total available fat. 


273. The Federation of Bone Users and Allied Trades and the Federation 
of Glue and Gelatine Manufacturers have a total membership of 75 but 
there is thought to be considerable duplication both between these two 
Federations and with the Raw Fat Melters’ Association. The number of 
glue manufacturers is thought to be small. The two Federations consider 
that their members handle approximately two-thirds of the tonnage of bones 
available. 


274. The 1958 Census of Production lists the following numbers of 
firms, employing 25 or more persons engaged in this section of the industry 
in the United Kingdom :— 

Enterprises Quantity Value 
No. °000 tons £7000 
Vegetable and animal oils and fats 
industry 
Animal (except marine animals) oils, 
fats and greases :— 


Tallow a uy im is, 59 58-8 4,253 
Dripping... ; 119 23 -4 2,192 
Suet and other edible fats, not else- 
where specified .. Se 17-6 Ps 09 
Other animal oils, fats and greases 
(inedible) :-— 
Refined is as sts he 14 Ds) 645 
Unrefined .. eoak, 22 °8 1,344 
Raw (including degreased) bones and 
bone pieces .. af rc 8s 11 14-5 313 
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There are also small quantities entered under other headings and two of 
more importance—31,300 tons of meat and bone meal and flour (valued 
at £1-2 million) produced by 34 enterprises in the fertilisers and chemicals 
industry and 57,800 tons of meat and bone meal and flour (valued at 
£2-1 million) produced by 22 enterprises in the animal and poultry foods 
industry. 

275. The various firms using fats, bones, etc., collect their material 
from slaughterhouses, wholesalers and retailers and use it in a wide 
variety of ways. Edible fat may be used to produce dripping and premier 
jus. However, depending on its condition and the state of the markets, 
this fat may also be used for inedible products. The inedible material, 
including condemned meat, inedible offals, bones, surplus tripe and guts, 
fat, horns, feet and trimmings, may be used, after treatment, for any 
number of purposes but is most likely to be used for tallow, feeding meals, 
fertilisers, gelatine and glue. 


Tripe 

276. The National Association of Tripedressers has 141 members, 29 of 
whom process 59 per cent of the total throughput of Association 
members. In addition, there are thought to be some hundreds of very 
small processors. The 1958 Census of Production lists 27 triperies employ- 
ing 25 or more persons and processing 106,000 cwts. of tripe, valued at 
£585,000. Tripe is generally produced from cattle and not sheep. Most 
of the demand for tripe is localised in Lancashire and one or two other 
industrial areas and it is to some extent seasonal. Tripe may be sold 
uncooked, cooked or jellied. Prices paid by tripedressers vary from 4s. Od. 
to 6s. Od. per set. 


Gut 

277. Very little is known about this section of the industry. The 
Association of Gut Processors has 111 members, but can give no indication 
of their size. The 1958 Census of Production lists the following enterprises 
dealing with bladders, casings and sausage skins :— 


Enterprises Value 

No. £7000 

Sheep ws 4¢ ais es ve Me 23 1,256 
Hog ve i ai ae an rie 39 555 
Other sorts sii ME + A, a 23 280 
Unclassified Bi ; 4 a ae 9 209 


Gut is used, amongst other things, for sausage casings, tennis and musical 
strings and surgical ligatures. 


Pharmaceutical requirements 


278. Small quantities of glands, lungs, hearts, livers, stomachs and 
intestines are used by the pharmaceutical industry. The most important 
are the pancreas gland (used for the manufacture of insulin), the pituitary 
gland and liver. Pancreas and other glands are often held in a freezing 
cabinet at the slaughterhouse until collected. The bulk of the requirements 
of the pharmaceutical industry are obtained from four or five collectors 
who obtain the material from slaughterhouses and supply it to 


pharmaceutical firms. 
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Blood 


279. There is some local demand for blood to make black puddings, 
mainly in the north of England. A little of the remainder is dried for 
use as a fertiliser but the majority is thought to be of insufficient value 
to meet conservation and marketing costs. 


CHAPTER VII. IMPORTS 


A. Beef and Veal 


280. Imported supplies now represent about 30 per cent of the United 
Kingdom’s total supplies of beef and veal compared with some S50 per 
cent in pre-war years. Most of this decline in relative importance occurred 
during the period of control, but imports have also fallen since 1957 
both as a proportion of total supplies and in absolute terms. Before the 
war some 607,000 tons were imported. The highest post-control level 
was 474,000 tons in 1957, but imported supplies have since fallen to 
about 360,000 tons a year. Detailed figures for the pre-war period and 
1956-62 are given in Table 24. Fatstock imported from the Irish Republic 
for immediate slaughter are included as imports, but store cattle imported 
from the Irish Republic appear, after fattening and slaughter in the 
United Kingdom, as home production. 


281. Carcase beef is imported in frozen, chilled and fresh form. 


(a) Frozen beef is normally preserved at about 14°F. (although some 
countries preserve beef at very much lower temperatures) and can 
be kept in storage for up to a year. The view is widely held, 
however, that the freezing process tends to affect adversely the 
quality and palatability of the meat, and frozen beef, apart from 
a little which is quick-frozen, is therefore normally used in the 
United Kingdom for catering and manufacturing rather than for 
retail sale as carcase meat. During the last few years frozen 
beef has been imported increasingly in boneless form. Beef in 
this form is more compact, lighter and more easily handled than 
the equivalent amount of meat in carcase form, but in view of 
the heavy tariff on imports from foreign sources, boneless supplies 
have come almost exclusively from the Commonwealth. 


(b) Chilled beef is preserved at 28-30°F. (i.e. slightly above the 
freezing point for meat). It has to be hung with adequate space 
for air to circulate about it and particular care is needed to 
maintain quality. This entails comparatively high freight and 
handling costs. Moreover chilled beef has only a relatively short 
life ; it can be preserved chilled for only a few weeks and has 
normally to be disposed of very quickly after being taken from 
the ship’s cold chamber. It is therefore taken as directly and 
quickly as possible to the buyer or the market and in the latter 
case must normally be cleared the day it is exposed for sale. 
Consequently, chilled beef can usually be held off the market after 
arrival in the United Kingdom only for the length of time the 
ship is in port. 
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282. The major changes which have occurred in the United Kingdom’s 
sources of supply of beef imports are that Argentine, Australian and New 
Zealand supplies have all fallen substantially, but supplies from Yugo- 
slavia have increased in recent years. 


Argentina 

283. Argentina provided nearly one-third of the United Kingdom’s 
total supplies of beef before the war and from 1956 to 1959 was still pro- 
viding about one-fifth. Since 1959, supplies have fluctuated sharply, due 
amongst other things to increased consumption in Argentina, unsettled 
conditions in their meat industry and fluctuations in the size of their beef 
herds, and only about 15 per cent of supplies (181,000 tons) were imported 
from Argentina in 1962. There was, however, a sudden rise in supplies 
in 1963, when 76,000 tons were imported in the first quarter. Agreement 
has been reached between the Governments of Argentina and the United 
Kingdom about the level of Argentine imports until March, 1964 (see para- 
graph 323). 

284. Argentina is important not merely because of the volume it pro- 
vides but because it has until recently been the only substantial source of 
chilled beef of high quality. The majority of Argentine beef imports are 
chilled. The eating qualities of chilled Argentine beef are thought by the 
trade to be improved by the “conditioning” which occurs during the 
journey of up to four weeks in controlled temperatures and the meat is 
thought normally to be tender and reasonably well flavoured. 


285. Chilled beef imported from Argentina is graded and marked by 
the Argentine Meat Board. Steer carcases are graded for conformation 
into 7 classes, of which only the top 5 can be exported to the United 
Kingdom, and for fat covering into a further 4 sub-divisions. Not all of 
the fat classes apply to all the conformation classes and there are in total 
14 grades of imported Argentine chilled beef. In addition, the major 
importing companies superimpose their own grading systems on the Meat 
Board’s grading. No two systems employed by these companies are 
identical and none of them is precisely related to the Meat Board’s grades, 
although they are in some cases not very different. The companies’ systems 
are designed with their own needs in mind ; they take into account quality, 
commercial acceptability and, in some cases, carcase weight. 


The Commonwealth 

286. Until a few years ago, Australia and New Zealand exported sub- 
stantial quantities of beef (mainly frozen) to the United Kingdom. These 
supplies reached a peak in 1957, when Australia sent 132,000 tons and 
New Zealand 56,000 tons, so that together they contributed nearly 15 per 
cent of the United Kingdom’s total supplies. Since 1957, substantial 
quantities have been diverted to the more remunerative United States 
market and in 1962 the two countries provided only some 40,000 tons 
of frozen beef. 


Irish Republic 

287. Imports from the Irish Republic, including imports of fat cattle for 
immediate slaughter, fell to a comparatively low level in 1957-59, and then 
rose to 70,000 tons and 100,000 tons in 1960 and 1961 respectively, of which 
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some 55,000 tons and 70,000 tons were obtained from fat cattle imported 
for immediate slaughter. These imports of fat cattle were stimulated by 
the export subsidy paid by the Irish Government in connection with their 
campaign to achieve tuberculin attested herds. Payment of this subsidy 
ceased in April, 1962, and meat from imports of Irish fat cattle declined 
in that year to just under 35,000 tons out of a total import figure of 55,000 
tons. 


Yugoslavia 


288. Imports of Yugoslav beef started arriving in very small quantities 
in 1960; during 1961 they rose to over 17,000 tons and in 1962 they rose 
again to 39,000 tons, making Yugoslavia the United Kingdom’s third 
largest supplier. They have since fallen away to some extent. 


289. Yugoslav beef is normally lightly chilled with ice for its journey 
across Europe and, when arriving in good condition, it has often com- 
manded a premium over Argentine chilled beef. The carcases are usually 
lean and tender and particularly suitable for some types of supermarket 
trade. However, during the summer months of 1961, some consignments 
arrived in poor condition and these were at that time blamed for under- 
mining the market. 


B. Mutton and Lamb 


290. In total, annual imports of mutton and lamb have remained far 
steadier than imports of beef, rising from just over 340,000 tons in pre-war 
years to 354,000 tons in 1962. However, both the level of home-produced 
supplies and the total United Kingdom market for mutton and lamb have 
increased much more rapidly than imports so that the imported trade’s 
share of the market has declined somewhat in recent years. Detailed 
figures for the pre-war period and 1956-62 are given in Table 25. Fat 
sheep imported from the Irish Republic are included as imports, but store 
sheep imported from the Irish Republic appear, after fattening and slaughter — 
in the United Kingdom, as home production. 


291. It will be seen that New Zealand has by far the major share of the 
imported trade. The other two main suppliers—Australia and Argentina— 
have been declining in importance for some years, but there has been a 
very small rise in supplies from the Irish Republic. 


New Zealand 

292. In 1962, New Zealand sent the United Kingdom 292,000 tons of 
frozen mutton and lamb, or some 48-5 per cent of our total supplies, com- 
pared with 180,000 tons (33-9 per cent) before the war. Over 90 per cent 
of New Zealand’s lamb exports are sent to the United Kingdom, and New 
Zealand sheep production has been tailored to suit the United Kingdom 
market. There are in effect only two breeds of sheep and the great buik 
of supplies are produced by crossing a Southdown ram with a Romney 
Marsh ewe. This produces the type of carcase with small compact joints 
and without too high a ratio of bone to flesh—which it has been found the 
United Kingdom market requires. All exports are inspected ante- and 
post-mortem and all carcases are graded in accordance with quality classes 
and weight ranges established by the New Zealand Meat Producers Board. 
There are three main quality classes. “Downs” are described as those 
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lamb carcases which are graded for weight, conformation and flesh content, 
but with special emphasis on conformation and weight: “Primes” are 
those lamb carcases which are graded for weight, conformation and flesh 
content, but with less emphasis on conformation and weight; and 
“Ys” (or “Fair Average Quality” carcases) are those lamb carcases 
which, because of conformation, less flesh or smaller fat content, are not 
graded as Downs or Primes. There are no written specifications for these 
classes. There are two weight ranges for Downs (with a maximum of 36 
lb.), five for Primes and three for Ys. 


293. Lamb carcases are frozen at 10°F. and when shipped are held at 
12°-15°F. The view is held by the trade that when lamb is frozen it does 
not deteriorate in quality to the same extent as beef; in general, New 
Zealand lamb is a remarkably uniform product of consistent quality. Some 
carcases are cut in New Zealand and exported in cartons, with different 
parts of the carcase going to different destinations. 


294. The New Zealand Meat Producers Board has very wide powers to 
control and regulate New Zealand’s meat export trade. It is not em- 
powered actually to own meat and it has not in fact used all its powers 
to the full, but there can be little doubt that it has had a substantial influence 
on the development of the trade. Its functions include the arrangement of 
shipping and freight rates, the supervision and co-ordination of marketing 
and the promotion of the sale of New Zealand meat. Within the United 
Kingdom it carries out market research and promotes an extensive advertis- 
ing campaign, using most of the main publicity media. The Board has been 
trying to develop alternative markets, but while it has had some success 
in finding new markets for mutton, particularly in Japan, it has not so 
far been very successful in finding substantial alternative markets for lamb. 


Australia and Argentina 


295. Of the United Kingdom’s remaining suppliers, both Australia and 
Argentina have declined in importance. Before the war they provided 
about a quarter of the United Kingdom’s total supplies; in the years 
immediately after decontrol they were still supplying 15-20 per cent, but 
by 1962 their share had fallen to about 7 per cent. 


C. Pork 


296. Only a very small proportion of the United Kingdom’s pork 
supplies are imported ; most of the imports come from the Irish Republic, 
but other suppliers include the Netherlands, Sweden, Denmark and, more 
recently, Yugoslavia. Detailed figures are shown in Table 26. 


D. Bacon 


297. Nearly two-thirds of the United Kingdom’s bacon supplies are 
imported, as Table 27 shows. Imports and home production amounted to 
620,000 tons in 1962, of which about 400,000 tons were imported, including 
just under 290,000 tons from Denmark. Of the increase in total supplies 
of about 70,000 tons since 1955, Denmark has claimed some 60,000 tons, 
other imports have increased by 30,000 tons and production in the United 
Kingdom has declined by 20,000 tons. Of the United Kingdom’s remaining 
suppliers, only Poland, the Irish Republic and the Netherlands supply any 
significant quantity. Polish supplies have remained at roughly the level 
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of their quota of just under 50,000 tons ; Irish supplies have grown from 
about 4,000 tons in 1956 to over 25,000 tons in each of the last two years ; 
but imports from the Netherlands have declined from 30-40,000 tons a 
year in 1955-57 to about 15,000 tons in 1962. 


298. Since 1957, some attempt has been made by the main supplying 
countries, through the Bacon Consultative Council, to exchange information 
about market conditions and prospects for bacon. The members have 
represented pig producers and bacon curers in Denmark, the Netherlands, 
the Irish Republic, Sweden and the United Kingdom. When the available 
information has indicated that the United Kingdom market will be over- 
supplied, the members have usually agreed on the need to reduce supplies, 
but there has been no means of enforcing such decisions and their execution 
has depended on the co-operation of members. 


299. From April, 1964, new arrangements for relating supplies of bacon 
to market needs, recently agreed with the countries exporting bacon to 
the United Kingdom, will come into effect. These are described more fully 
in paragraph 324. 

EK. Importers 


300. The Imported Meat Trade Association has a trading membership 
of 88 firms and we were informed that these firms handle practically all 
the imported meat entering the country. We understand that 21 of these 
firms are directly associated with refrigerating works or exporting firms 
overseas. In some cases the firm is a subsidiary of an overseas concern ; 
in others, it may itself own one or more works overseas. 18 firms act as 
independent agents for overseas shippers. A further 11 firms are in both 
of these categories, i.e. they are directly associated with an overseas interest, 
selling meat from this source, but they also act as agents for overseas 
shippers with whom they have no direct association. The remaining 38 
firms are independent wholesalers, generally drawing supplies from a num- 
ber of sources. A substantial number of the 88 firms also handles some 
home-killed meat. 


301. We understand from the Association that over 80 per cent of all 
imported meat is now under the control of the 6 largest importing firms. 
So far as New Zealand lamb is concerned, 10 of the 33 licensed plants in 
New Zealand are owned or controlled by British firms, 21 are owned by 
New Zealand firms and 2 by a United States firm. About 60 per cent of » 
the exports to the United Kingdom of New Zealand lamb goes through 
plants owned or controlled by British firms, 10 per cent through the United 
States firm and much of the remaining 30 per cent is sold through British 
agents. The bulk of imported meat is therefore sold under the control of 
the firm actually concerned with marketing in the United Kingdom. Only 
in a very few cases do owners overseas tell their agents in the United King- 
dom when to sell, and this covers only a very small proportion of supplies. 


F. Importers’ Margins 


302. The results of the survey of the gross and net profit margins of 
members of the Imported Meat Trade Association are shown in Appendix 
A and comment is made on them in Chapter XVII. 
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G. Programming of Imports 


303. The processing, loading, shipping, discharge and distribution of 
imported meat require considerable planning and organisation if marketing 
is to be carried out efficiently. The main meat exporting countries are, 
of course, in the southern hemisphere and their production season largely 
coincides with the period of scarcity in the first few months of the year in 
the United Kingdom. This makes it somewhat easier to dovetail home 
and imported supplies coming on to the market. 


304. In the case of New Zealand lamb, each autumn the main exporting- 
importing firms plan their monthly shipments for the following 12 months, 
programming for the quantities and types required each month. The New 
Zealand Meat Producers Board co-ordinates the plans of these firms and 
organises the shipping. About 86 per cent of New Zealand export lamb 
carcases are slaughtered and processed in the period from December to 
May (inclusive) each year and about 60 per cent of New Zealand imports 
into the United Kingdom enter the country in the first six months of the 
year. 


305. We understand from the Imported Meat Trade Association that, 
until the recent Agreement with the Government of Argentina, there had 
been little co-ordination of imports of Argentine beef between importers 
in recent years, although individual importers phased supplies within their 
own import programmes. 


H. Distribution of Imported Meat 


306. On arrival at the ports, the greater part of the frozen beef, mutton 
and lamb is transferred under temperature-controlled conditions from ship 
to cold store or importer/wholesaler depot. It is then sold either through 
the meat markets or direct from the depots, being released as far as 
possible in accordance with the needs of the market. Chilled beef dis- 
tribution is, of course, much less flexible and supplies must be disposed of 
quickly after being unloaded from the ship. It is therefore normally 
taken directly to the market or other point of sale to the retailer. In the 
case of both frozen and chilled supplies a proportion goes direct to the 
retail buyer, particularly to the multiples. 


307. There are just over 100 main markets and depots handling imported 
meat. A few are in Scotland and Wales and on the north-east coast of 
England, but most are in central and southern England, where the bulk 
of the imported meat is consumed. 


308. There are no meat markets or depots in Northern Ireland. The 
very small number of wholesalers operate in the various slaughterhouses. 
Little meat is imported, since production is generally in excess of home 
requirements, but about 3,000 carcases of New Zealand lamb are usually 
imported at the beginning of each year. 


Cold stores 

309. Information on the level of stocks of foodstuffs, including meat, 
held by traders in 43 Government-owned and 171 public cold stores in the 
United Kingdom with storage above 14°F. is collected weekly by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. The amount of carcase meat 
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held in these stores at any one time has been falling in recent years; in 1956 
the amount held varied from 60,000 to 125,000 tons compared with 45,000 
to 80,000 tons in 1962. Unfortunately no information is available on 
stocks held in private cold stores or in deep freeze, so that it is not known 
whether such stocks are substantial. The Ministry take the view, however, 
that the cold store capacity available at present is moré than adequate 
for the normal needs of the meat trade. 


310. The monthly pattern of imports of beef and veal and mutton and 
lamb is shown in Table 28 and monthly prices for selected types at Smith- 
field are given in Table 29. We comment on movements of prices and 
supplies of imported and home-produced meat in Chapter XVII. 


Marking of imported meat 


311. Under the Merchandise Marks (Imported Goods) No. 7 Order, 
1934, it is an offence 


(a) to import chilled beef, frozen mutton, frozen lamb, frozen pork, 
boneless beef, boneless veal, salted beef, salted pork and edible 
offals into the United Kingdom, or 


(b) to sell or expose for sale such meat, together with frozen beef or 
frozen veal, 


unless it bears an indication of origin applied or shown in a prescribed 
manner. The “ indication of origin” must be either the words “ Empire ” 
(sic) or “‘foreign’’ as the case may require or a definite indication of the 
country of origin in which the meat was produced. 


I. Government Policy 


312. From decontrol until 1963, the Government has pursued a policy, 
based on our general interest as a trading nation, of keeping the United 
Kingdom market open for food and agricultural imports, subject to 
quantitative restrictions applied in some special cases. 


313. Beef, veal, mutton and lamb have been freely admitted into the 
United Kingdom under Open General Licence from all countries (including 
Yugoslavia) outside the Sino-Soviet bloc, provided hygiene and animal 
health requirements have been satisfied. Imports from the Sino-Soviet 
bloc have been subject to specific licensing and Hungary has had a small 
beef quota. There is no duty on imports of beef and veal from the Irish 
Republic and the Commonwealth or on mutton and lamb imported from 
any source; foreign imports of beef are subject to a specific duty of 
3d. a lb. on chilled beef and 4d. a lb. on frozen beef and there is an 
ad valorem duty of 20 per cent in the case of boneless beef. 


314. Pigmeat has been admitted without restriction (apart from hygiene 
and animal health requirements) under Open General Licence from coun- 
tries in the Relaxation Area, i.e. excluding the Sino-Soviet bloc and the 
Dollar Area. Imports from the Sino-Soviet bloc have been subject to 
quota arrangements, and Poland and Hungary have had bacon quotas. 
For the Dollar Area there has been an annual quota of 25,000 tons for 
fresh, chilled or frozen pork. This was introduced at the beginning of 
1960, but little use has been made of it because of the relatively higher 
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price of pigs in Canada and America than in the United Kingdom. There 
is a 10 per cent tariff on foreign pork and there is a 10 per cent tariff on 
bacon imported from countries outside the Commonwealth, the Irish 
Republic and the European Free Trade Association. 


315. The United Kingdom is party to a number of trading agreements 
which impose limitations on the extent to which quantitative restrictions 
could be placed on imports by unilateral action by the United Kingdom 
Government. 


Contractual commitments to the Commonwealth 


316. The United Kingdom’s trade agreements with all the principal 
Commonwealth and former Commonwealth countries contain commitments 
to give duty-free entry to goods which were duty-free at the time the 
agreements were signed; this covers all meat. The United Kingdom 
has guaranteed unrestricted entry for Australian and New Zealand beef, 
mutton and lamb until 1967 under the Anglo-Australian Meat Agreement 
of 1952 and a Joint Declaration with New Zealand of the same year. 
Unrestricted entry has also been guaranteed for New Zealand chilled 
and frozen pork until 1967 under the Anglo-New Zealand Trade Agreement 
of 1959. 


317. Representatives of the Governments and Meat Boards of 
Australia and New Zealand, the Commonwealth Economic Committee and 
the Ministry of Agriculture meet four times a year in the Commonwealth 
Study Group to consider the prospective supply position. 


318. Under the Ottawa Agreements of 1932, New Zealand and 
Australia were assured of an increased share of the United Kingdom 
market through the quantitative regulation of imports of beef and mutton 
and lamb from foreign sources in accordance with an agreed programme. 
We understand that these provisions have not been affected by the 
Agreements referred to above, but imports of beef and mutton and lamb 
from foreign sources are at present well below the agreed levels at the 
time of the Ottawa Agreement and until 1963 there has been no question 
of restricting foreign imports. 


G.A.T.T. obligations 


319. The rules relating to quantitative import restrictions in the. 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade are strict. They provide for 
such restrictions in a limited number of cases only, the main one being 
where a country is in balance of payments difficulties. The United 
Kingdom no longer claims balance of payments difficulties as a justifica- 
tion for such restrictions and as explained above there are few import 
restrictions on foodstuffs generally or meat in particular (apart from 
restrictions on meat imports on animal health grounds, which are per- 
missible under the G.A.T.T.). 


320. Under Article XIV 5(5) and Annex A of the G.A.T.T., the United 
Kingdom is technically not precluded from applying the quantitative 
restrictions on beef, mutton and lamb under the provisions of the Ottawa 
Agreements referred to above, but Annex A explicitly states that these 
arrangements shall be eliminated or replaced by tariff preferences as soon 
as possible. In any case, as we have said, because the pre-war quotas 
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were substantially higher than the current levels of foreign imports, they 
would not restrict foreign supplies at today’s level. 


321. Under Article I of the G.A.T.T., the United Kingdom is not 
normally allowed to increase tariff margins of preference, except on goods 
where there are no significant imports from preferential (i.e. Common- 
wealth) sources. This, combined with the commitments to give duty-free 
entry to Commonwealth supplies, prevents this country from increasing 
tariffs on meat. 


Recent policy developments 


322. During 1963 there were significant modifications in the Government’s 
policy towards meat imports. The Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Food announced in the House of Commons on 22nd May, 1963, that the 
Government intended to secure greater stability in the market for fatstock 
“by a system of control of imports or import prices, combined with the 
extension at home of the standard quantity concept” to this commodity. 
The Minister went on to say that it was not intended to restrict supplies 
in order to raise market prices, but, starting broadly from the present level 
of supplies, to iron out the more violent fluctatuations and “‘ put a floor or a 
bottom into the market”. 


323. The first steps in implementing the policy have already been 
announced. Agreement has been reached with the Argentine Government 
about the level of Argentine beef exports to the United Kingdom until 
March, 1964, and a more comprehensive understanding has been reached 
with all the main bacon suppliers about future marketing arrangements 
for bacon. These arrangements have been agreed by the exporting 
countries and the United Kingdom’s obligations under the agreements 
described above have not been infringed. 


324. The bacon arrangements provide for the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment, after consultation with representatives of the main overseas suppliers, 
to set each year a minimum quantity of bacon which will be required by 
the United Kingdom market. The minimum quantity in the year com- 
mencing April, 1964, will be 615,000 tons. This quantity has been shared 
by agreement between the participating countries, including the United 
Kingdom, starting from broadly the present patterns of supply. Provision 
has also been made for a reserve quantity (25 thousand tons in 1964~-65) 
to be available to meet changes in the pattern of demand or shortfalls 
in supply and this, if required, will be shared on an agreed basis. A Bacon 
Market Council, consisting of representatives of the participating govern- 
ments under a chairman appointed by the United Kingdom Government 
and assisted as necessary by advisers from the industry, will advise on 
the quantities to be brought on to the market and upon allocation from 
the reserve quantity. The understanding enables account to be taken of 
significant changes in market conditions, and provides for the participation 
of new suppliers or the withdrawal of existing members. 


325. We understand that talks are being held with the major supplying 
countries with a view to negotiating an agreement on imports of carcase 
meat on broadly similar lines to the bacon understanding. 
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CHAPTER VIII THE WHOLESALE TRADE 


A. Total Supplies 


326. Supplies of home-produced and imported meat come together at 
the wholesale level and this is particularly apparent at the wholesale markets. 
Wholesale supplies of home-produced and imported carcase meat, bacon 
and ham and poultry over the past four years are shown in Table 30. 
Supplies of all meats except mutton and lamb increased over these years, 
the major increases being in beef and veal and poultry. 


327. Relating these supplies to changes in the population and to a longer 
period, Table 31 shows total supplies of meat moving into consumption 
(at slaughterhouses, bacon factories, ports, cold stores, etc.) per head 
of the population. The major changes since pre-war years are the sub- 
stantial rises in pork and poultry consumption. The consumption per head 
of offal and imported canned meat has also risen, but consumption per 
head of beef, mutton and lamb and bacon and ham was in 1962 still 
slightly below the pre-war level. Most of the large changes took place 
in the period of control, but the rise in poultry consumption has occurred 
largely since 1955. 


328. The annual quantity of poultry available has increased from 6°4 lb. 
per head in 1955 to 12:5 lb. in 1960 and 14-6 lb. in 1961. From National 
Food Survey material which covered the few days before Christmas in 
i960 (although that period is not covered in other years), it seems probable 
that household Christmas purchases of poultry plus an allowance for 
quantities used in catering establishments around the Christmas season 
were of the order of 3 lb. per head in 1960; there is no reason to suppose 
that the figure would have been much different in 1962 and it may have 
been similar in 1955. It seems likely, therefore, that the amount of poultry 
available outside the Christmas season and generally competing in the 
market for meat has increased from about 34 lb. per head in 1955 to 
about 94 Ib. in 1960 and 114 Ib. in 1962. 


329. The monthly phasing of home-fed and imported supplies of beef 
and veal and of mutton and lamb is shown in Table 28. 


B. Structure 


330. Some information on the numbers and sizes of meat wholesalers and 
importers in Great Britain in 1959 was obtained by the Board of Trade 
from its Wholesale Trades Inquiry(’). Some 537 wholesalers and importers 
were approached for information and 510 made satisfactory returns. Details 
of the size distribution of the 510 businesses is given in Table 32. The 
receipts of the 510 businesses totalled £376,338,000 and the Board of Trade 
estimated total receipts for all firms at £3945 million. It will be seen 
from the Table that the 6 largest firms were responsible for over 40 per 
cent of the receipts and the 52 largest for over 70 per cent. Over half 
the firms had a turnover of between £50,000 and £500,000. 


331. The larger firms deal in both home-produced and imported supplies 
and, so far as home-produced supplies are concerned, usually carry out a 
complete range of functions from farm to retailer. They have stalls in 
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many of the main markets and in scme cases operate depots clsewhere. 
Some of the smaller firms perform only first-hand wholesale functions, 
subsequently consigning supplies to other wholesalers, while some firms 
are purely commission agents selling on Smithfield. 


C. Wholesalers’ Functions—Home-Produced Supplies 
332. So far as home-produced supplies are concerned, the trade describe 
as “ wholesale” all the functions carried out between the point of purchase 
of fatstock from producer, auction market or other “‘ reception point” on 
the one hand and the point of sale of carcase meat, offals and by-products 
to the retailer, meat contractor or by-products purchaser on the other. 


333. Wholesalers procure fatstock through all the main channels— 
auction market, liveweight private treaty, ordinary deadweight and dead- 
weight and grade—and some wholesalers also receive fatstock or carcase 
meat and sell it for the owner on commission. Wholesalers purchase 
fatstock either themselves or through agents, often from markets and farms 
far from their selling outlets. Local wholesalers try to keep in touch with 
supplies coming forward on farms in much the same way as do auctioneers. 
The wholesaler or his agent is responsible for transporting stock from the 
auctions after purchase, but in the case of purchase directly from the 
producer, responsibility for transport is generally arranged by agreement at 
the time of the sale. We were informed that much of this trade travels 
by road, but no statistical information is available on this point. Table 33 
shows the main flows of livestock by rail in 1962, but these figures include 
store animals. The main streams are of cattle and sheep from Scotland 
to the lowlands and of imported Irish livestock from the western ports to 
the east and north of England in the case of store cattle and to both these 
areas and London in the case of fat cattle. 


334. The wholesaler, on receiving fatstock, arranges transport and droving 
from the reception point to the lairage pens at the slaughterhouse, where 
he beds, waters and feeds the stock, and conditions them for siaughter. 
He is responsible for the efficient slaughter of his stock, whether it is 
carried out by his own staff or by a slaughtering contractor, and he also 
ensures that the carcases are properly dressed and that hides and skins 
are properly flayed and kept in condition until sale. When stock is 
purchased on a deadweight and grade basis, he arranges for the government 
grader to grade the carcase. Some of the larger firms have their own 
grading systems as bases either for purchase or for subsequent marketing. 


335. Once the carcase is dressed, the wholesaler ensures that it is hung 
and cooled and then transfers it from the cooling room to the selling point. 
Where stock are slaughtered in one area and the carcases transferred to 
another area for sale, the wholesaler dispatching is normally responsible 
for arranging transport. We understand that much of this transport is by 
road, particularly for the shorter distances, and that the use of insulated 
or refrigerated vehicles is increasing. So far as rail traffic is concerned, 
Table 34 shows the main flows of fresh and frozen and chilled carcase 
meat in 1962. They are mainly of fresh meat from Aberdeen and the north- 
east of Scotland to London and from Northern Ireland to London and 
Lancashire (insulated containers are normally used for the shipment of meat 
from Northern Ireland to Great Britain) and of frozen and chilled meat from 
London to a number of counties. 
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336. In the case of the larger slaughterhouses, the market stall or other 
point of sale is normally fairly close to the slaughterhouse. The wholesaler 
sorts the carcases and cuts them in accordance with the needs of his buyers. 
Cutting allows retailers to buy only the cuts which they can sell, or at any 
rate to supplement their purchases of sides with the additional “ accom- 
modation ” cuts their trade requires. 


337. The bulk of retail buying is concentrated early in the week and very 
little business is done on Fridays. This presents problems to wholesalers 
and makes the maximum utilisation of resources difficult to achieve. 


338. After sale, the wholesaler may, or may not, be responsible for 
delivery to the retail butcher’s shop. In the country districts, a retailer is 
usually supplied by one wholesaler, but in the larger towns, and particularly 
in the meat markets, a retailer may purchase from six or more wholesalers. 
Some wholesalers are also engaged in the retail trade. 


339. A few wholesalers carry out various additional services, some of 
them still largely in the experimental stage. Some wholesalers bone the 
poorer quality meat and quick-freeze it, generally in 60 lb. blocks, for use 
mainly for manufacture. A new service, which is still largely in the experi- 
mental stage but which is now the subject of a considerable research effort 
by a number of the larger wholesalers, is concerned with the central cutting 
and pre-packaging of meat into retail cuts. This operation was pioneered 
by the Birmingham Co-operative Society and is also being developed by 
other Co-operative and multiple retailers as well as wholesalers. In some 
cases, the pre-packed meat is quick-frozen. Finally, some wholesalers are 
providing caterers and retailers with a “ portion ” service, often on contract, 
ic. they might, for example, supply a caterer with 100 steaks and 250 lamb 
cutlets of a specified weight three times a week. At present the retail packs 
have a limited shelf life unless they are quick-frozen and this technical 
obstacle, coupled with doubts about some aspects of the economics of the 
operation, is holding back a trend which could otherwise substantially alter 
the distributive system. 


340. The wholesaler’s principal asset is his knowledge of the market 
which enables him to sell the various quantities, types and qualities of meat 
he acquires to the best advantage. This knowledge applies not only to 
regional differences in demand, which are substantial, but also to different 
types of buyer in any one area. 


341. The wholesaler’s principal problem is the perishable nature of both 
meat and by-products. If the animal is properly slaughtered, the carcase 
can be held at chilling temperatures (36° to 42°F.) for at least three weeks. 
Much carcase meat is unsuitable for retention as long as this and facilities 
for holding meat at consistent temperatures in the course of distribution 
are limited. Few of the large markets are equipped to display their meat 
at chilling temperatures. 


342. Apart from meat of manufacturing quality, very little home-produced 
meat is frozen. Fresh meat commands a premium over frozen meat, and such 
home-produced meat as has been frozen has seldom been able to compete 
with its imported counterpart. In addition to this loss in price, the meat 
also loses weight when frozen and stored; storage and handling costs are 
also incurred. In general, therefore, wholesalers have not undertaken freezing 
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except when market prices were extremely low. We understand that some 
meat was frozen in the summer of 1961, when supplies were very plentiful, 
but we have found no means of discovering how much. 


343. The pattern of functions of 84 firms that answered questions on this 
point in the margins survey carried out for us by the Federation of Whole- 
sale Fresh Meat Traders (which does not cover Smithfield wholesalers) is 
given in Appendix A. All the 84 firms purchased livestock and almost all 
carried out slaughtering. About half also purchased dressed meat. Some 
50 of them sold meat at a market and nearly 60 delivered to retail shops. 
About half cut carcases beyond the normal wholesale level. Cutting into 
the “ primal ” wholesale cuts is thought to be increasing in most of the whole- 
sale markets and depots in the country, although not in all of them. We 
understand that at Smithfield over 70 per cent of meat is cut into wholesale 
cuts. 

D. Wholesale Meat Markets 


344. There are about 30 large wholesale meat markets in the United 
Kingdom. Wholesale marketing also takes places both at slaughterhouses 
and at wholesalers’ depots throughout the country. The larger wholesale 
markets are situated in the heavily populated areas, notably London (Smith- 
field), Birmingham, Bradford, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester and 
Sheffield. Many smaller towns have selling areas at or near slaughterhouses 
and in some cases where there is not an organised market, a number of 
wholesalers have their stances or selling points sited close together in what 
in effect constitutes a market. 


345. We have been informed by the Corporation of London that over 
95 per cent of all home-produced meat sold at Smithfield is sold on com- 
mission. The proportion of commission sales at other markets is very much 
lower than this and in the small centres, slaughterhouses and depots the 
wholesalers usually own the meat themselves. 


346. The main markets all sell imported as well as home-produced meat, 
but comparatively little imported meat is sold in Scotland, the mass of 
imported supplies being sold in central and southern England. Much of this 
imported meat arrives in large consignments and the wholesale markets break 
this bulk down to supply retailers. In the large markets, imported meat is 
sold by all the types of wholesaler/importer described in paragraph 300, 
some supplies being sold on a commission basis. In the smaller markets and 
depots, the wholesaler may himself have purchased the meat from the 
importer. 


347. Information obtained by the Committee from a selection of the 
larger markets suggests that the numbers of wholesalers operating on the 
markets fell between 1938 and 1955, but that subsequently, apart from 
Smithfield where they fell still further, numbers have remained fairly steady. 
The detailed figures are given in Table 35. Some of the larger wholesalers 
operate on most of the main markets. 


348. The buyers at the markets are almost entirely either retailers, 
caterers, institutions, processors or “secondary” wholesalers. The larger 
institutions generally have contracts with particular wholesalers to provide 
regular supplies of stated qualities. No information is available about the 
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numbers of the different types of buyer at the markets or about changes in 
these numbers, although some witnesses have said that the number of buyers 
at some of the main markets is thought to be declining. In some areas 
caterers are forced by trade restrictions to purchase from retailers, although 
they often obtain their meat at less than retail prices. 


349. Throughput varies greatly from market to market. Smithfield is by 
far the largest, with a throughput in recent years of about 350,000 tons (see 
Table 36). This is considerably lower than the 1938 figure of 427,000 tons. 
Throughputs of home-produced pork and beef and veal have increased 
since 1938 and throughput of home-produced mutton and lamb has remained 
steady. Throughput of imported meat is, however, very much lower, having 
fallen from 330,000 tons in 1938 to 258,000 tons in 1957 and 222,000 tons 
in 1962. Throughput of imported beef and veal was about 70,000 tons lower 
in 1962 than in 1938 and mutton and lamb some 36,000 tons lower. The 
decline in the imported beef and veal trade largely reflects the decline in 
total imports, but Smithfield has lost part of its share of the imported mutton 
and lamb trade, since total imports of these types of meat have remained 
fairly steady. 


350. Throughput in the remaining markets is at a very much lower level, 
ranging in 1962 up to about 70,000 tons. In many cases, the market pitch- 
ings are to a large extent a reflection of throughput at the local authority’s 
slaughterhouse adjoining the market. Little detailed information is avail- 
able on the tonnage of meat pitched on the main markets since most autho- 
rities collect only information on carcase numbers (for toll purposes). 


351. Fresh, chilled and frozen meat are all normally displayed at ordinary 
temperatures at the main markets; most of the old markets were designed 
to keep air circulating and reasonably cool. Most markets have cold stores 
or other refrigerated facilities for holding meat overnight or longer, either 
on the premises or nearby. ‘The majority of main market premises are old, — 
but the construction of new markets or modernisation of the old premises 
is being considered or is actually taking place at a number of the main 
centres. The new market hall at Smithfield (but not the remainder of the 
market) is mechanically ventilated and cold storage accommodation is 
provided beneath the market. 


352. Meat normally arrives at the main markets either by overhead rail 
from an adjoining slaughterhouse or from road or rail transport, generally 
in the early hours of the morning. It is then hung for display and in many 
markets, including Smithfield, is largely cleared each day. Where large 
supplies remain to be cleared late in the day, prices often deteriorate. Sales 
are usually made by private bargain, although there is at least one market 
in Scotland where some supplies, mainly the less popular cuts, are sold 
by auction. The meat is moved out of the market either by the purchaser 
himself or by meat porters. A great deal of meat is not wrapped or 
shrouded when it leaves markets; we have been informed that the cost of 
wrapping all meat would be equivalent to about 4d. per Ib. and that if 
wrapping were compulsory this would seriously slow down the throughput 
of markets. The purchaser either transports his own goods from the market 
or, as more often happens in the larger markets, uses the services of firms 
of specialised meat carriers. Buyers are normally given one week’s credit. 
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Market intelligence 


353. Particulars of market supplies and prices are in a few cases col- 
lected by the market secretariat, but in some markets no prices are col- 
lected and in others prices are collected by the wholesalers themselves or by 
local journalists. Information on prices in a few of the large markets is 
published in trade journals and details of some other market prices in local 
papers. This information is generally, however, related to a very broad 
cross-section of qualities, e.g. ““English beef”. For this and other reasons, 
whilst it might be some guide to broad trends, it is of limited value. 


354. A copy of the meat sections of a typical Smithfield Daily Report 
is given at Appendix C. Quotations are given as “fairly reflecting the 
day’s average range of prices based upon actual sales”. A member of the 
market secretariat visits 80-90 stalls each day and obtains information in 
confidence from the manager or senior salesman of each firm. We under- 
stand that “‘ quotations are based on actual sales, over a period of each day, 
for first quality commodities only ... The prices for publication are 
ascertained by averaging the maximum and minimum quotations, except in 
the case of fresh beef (U.K. and Eire), when the number of sides and 
quarters sold by each firm is taken into account so that the calculation 
is an average both of quantity and value. Two or more prices must be 
obtained before a commodity is quoted.” The information is published on 
the same day together with details of the previous day’s tonnage, and is 
widely used in the trade as an indicator of price trends, 


355. Smithfield prices for some of the main categories of home-produced 
and imported meat are given in Table 29 and price indices, based on price 
quotations from the five main meat markets, in Table 37. Lastly, prices for 
home-produced and imported bacon are given in Table 18. 


Market charges 

356. Changes vary from market to market. Stalls may be rented or tolls 
charged or perhaps both. In Glasgow, for example, revenue is obtained 
from both rents and tolls. Tolls in 1962 were 3s. Od. for a cattle carcase, 
4d. for a calf and 3d. for a sheep, where there were slaughtered in the 
municipal abattoir, and a higher charge for “* country-killed ” animals. At 
Smithfield, traders pay a rent per square foot plus a small toll. 


E. Wholesalers’ Charges and Margins 

357. The usual rate of commission charged by members of the Federa- 
tion of Wholesale Fresh Meat Traders is 33 per cent (9d. in £1). In Scot- 
land the usual rate is 4 per cent and at Smithfield “either 4 per cent or 1d. 
per Ib.”. Some sales are made at a lower rate than this; higher rates are 
unusual. 

358. The results of the surveys of the gross and net profit margins of the 
members of the Federation of Wholesale Fresh Meat Traders and of the 
Smithfield Market Fresh Meat Traders’ Association are shown in Appen- 
dix A and comment is made on them in Chapter XIV. 


F. Hygiene 


359. Throughout the distribution chain, questions of hygiene arise which 
affect the fitness of meat for human consumption. We have outlined the 
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current legislation relating to meat inspection and to slaughterhouse con- 
struction and operation in Chapter VI. In addition, there is a body of 
legislation—made up of the Food and Drugs Act, 1955, and Regulations 
made under that Act—designed to protect the consumer from the dangers 
of any food which is unfit or dirty; this applies to meat—imported as 
well as home-produced—as to other foods. But some provisions of both 
the Act and the Regulations relate particularly to the meat trade and 
reference to these is made below. Since the Food and Drugs Act covers 
all foods, we have not regarded it as coming within our terms of reference 
to examine, other than incidentally during our visits, whether the legislation 
is sufficient, how effectively it is enforced, or whether it needs strengthening. 


England and Wales 

360. Under the Food and Drugs Act, 1955, it is an ofience to deal in 
food which is unfit for human consumption or to sell food which is not of 
the “ nature, substance and quality ” demanded. The Act empowers Ministers 
to publish codes of practice for the guidance of persons responsible for 
compliance with regulations made under it. Two such codes have been 
published—Hygiene in the Retail Meat Trade and The Hygienic Transport 
and Handling of Meat. 


361. The Food Hygiene (General) Regulations, 1960, and the Food 
Hygiene (Docks, Carriers, etc.) Regulations, 1960, lay down requirements 
designed to secure that all food is prepared, handled, stored and transported 
under hygienic conditions. As well as the general provisions of these 
regulations, there are specific provisions relating to the transport and 
carrying of meat, including constructional standards for vehicles and require- 
ments that meat should be covered during transit and that overalls should 
be worn by meat handlers. 


Scotland 

362. The Food and Drugs (Scotland) Act, 1956, contains provisions 
similar to those of the Food and Drugs Act, 1955. The Food Hygiene 
(Scotland) Regulations, 1959 and 1961, impose requirements of personal 
hygiene on handlers engaged in ‘“‘food businesses”. Meat markets and 
slaughterhouses are not included, but the regulations already referred to in 
paragraph 227 include both these types of premises and thus bring handlers 
of meat there into line with the hygiene provisions of the 1959 and 1961 
Regulations ; there are also provisions relating to the transport and carrying 
of meat. 


Northern Ireland 

363. The Food and Drugs Act (Northern Ireland), 1958, contains pro- 
visions for the protection of consumers against dangers from unfit meat, 
while standards of hygiene to be observed in preparing meat for export 
will be covered by the regulations to be made under the Agricultural 
Produce (Meat Regulation and Pig Industry) Act (Northern Ireland), 1962, 
referred to in paragraph 232. 
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CHAPTER IX. THE RETAIL TRADE 


A. Structure of the Retail Trade 


364. The main source of statistical information on retail establishments 
is the Census of Distribution. The results of the most recent Census(*) 
show that there were 44,425 butchers’ establishments (i.e. where meat 
accounted for the largest proportion of sales) in 1961, compared with 
just under 42,000 in both 1950 and 1957. Of these 44,425 establishments, 
34,199 were “independent” establishments (i.e. single firms or branches of 
multiples with 9 or less branches), 4,234 were branches of multiples with 
10 or more branches and the remaining 5,992 were branches of Co-operative 
Societies. A comparison of the results of the last three Censuses suggests 
that the number of independent butchers’ shops fell by just over 4 per cent 
between 1950 and 1957 and then recovered in 1961 to a level over 34 per 
cent higher than the 1950 level; the number of butchery branches of 
multiples rose by just over 9 per cent between 1950 and 1957 and by a 
further 3 per cent between 1957 and 1961 ; and the number of Co-operative 
butchers’ shops rose by 20 per cent between 1950 and 1957 but has since 
fallen back very slightly. In addition to sales from these outlets, meat 
was also sold by many grocers and provision merchants, general stores 
and departmental stores. 


365. Total turnover (i.e. including turnover on other items than meat) 
in the 44,425 establishments in 1961 was just over £634 million compared 
with £288 million in butchers’ establishments in 1950 and £550 million in 
1957, and over 153,000 persons were engaged in these establishments. Turn- 
over in independents’ shops rose from £205 million in 1950 to £408 million 
in 1957 and £478 million in 1961. The multiples increased their trade 
from £40 million in 1950 to £72 million in 1957 and £88 million in 1961. 
The Co-operatives’ turnover also increased from £42 million in 1950 to 
nearly £70 million in 1957, but it then fell back to £68 million in 1961. 


366. Information about turnover on carcase meat alone is not yet 
available for 1961, but the 1957 Census showed that in that year about 
13 per cent of all retail sales of meat were made through Co-operatives, 
about 76 per cent through other butchers and about 11 per cent through 
other retailers. Over. 70 per cent of sales of meat were made through shops 
with less than 10 branches. Co-operative butchers were found in greatest 
Strength in Scotland and the northern counties of England, and the multiples 
in the southern counties, particularly Greater London. 


Independent retailers 


367. Independent retailers operate the majority of butchers’ shops and 
include most of the main types of trade, from family butcher to the cut- 
price trader. Family butchers usually have a stable trade in good quality 
meat and carry a selection of the better qualities of all types; they may 
also provide credit and delivery services. Cash butchers are often situated 
in busy shopping areas; they generally adopt a more flexible purchasing 
policy to take advantage of any bargains available and many of them 
consequently often carry a narrower range of stock. Other butchers supply 


(@) Board of Trade Journal, 8th February, 1963. ‘‘ First Results of the 1961 Census of 
Distribution ”’. 
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caterers, schools, hospitals and ships, often on contract at prices below the 
retail level, and many of these butchers purchase quantities of cut meat. 
Lastly, the cut-price butchers, who are normally very keen buyers, perhaps 
clearing residual supplies from the markets, often stock narrower ranges 
of qualities or only the poorer quality meat. 


Multiple retailers 


368. Multiple retailers vary greatly in organisation and their types of 
trade cover a similar wide range, offering similar services and facilities. 


Co-operative Retail Societies 


369. In 1961 there were 830 Co-operative Retail Societies with a total 
meat trade (including turnover in grocery and general branches) of about 
£77 million. Some Societies have only one butchery shop, while the largest 
Society has over 200. A survey carried out by the Co-operative Union in 
1961 showed that about 74 per cent of Co-operative retail meat sales took 
place in specialist butchery shops, 15 per cent in mobile butchery shops, 
8 per cent were meat sales in other food shops and 3 per cent were other 
sales, including contracts. Meat sales in composite shops have recently 
been growing more rapidly than sales in other types of shops. Co-operative 
Societies developed self-service methods earlier than other types of retailer 
in the United Kingdom and between 7 and 8 per cent of meat sold by 
Societies is now pre-packed. 


Supermarkets and self-service stores 


370. The increase in numbers of supermarkets and self-service stores 
cuts right across the independent/multiple co-operative form of classifica- 
tion, since these methods have been developed by all three types of retailer. 
We understand from the Supermarket Association that they estimate that 
in 1962 about 3 per cent of all carcase meat sales were made by super- 
markets, and a further 1 per cent of sales were made by self-service stores ; 
these proportions have subsequently increased. 


371. The main source of information on supermarkets and self-service 
stores is the “Self-Service and Supermarket Annual Survey and 
Directory’. The results of the surveys carried out by this trade publica- 
tion suggest that the number of “ known supermarkets ’’(') in the United 
Kingdom has risen from 175 in mid-1958 to 367 in mid-1960 and 996 at 
the end of 1962 (the estimated total of all supermarkets at the end of 
1962 was 1,050). These were spread over most of England, especially in 
the main conurbations, but numbers were lower in Scotland and there 
were very few in Wales and Northern Ireland. Nearly two-thirds of the 
supermarkets were owned by the larger multiples (over 400 by five of 
the largest supermarket chains), and the Co-operatives, who were first in 
the field, owned about a quarter. A few were owned by department 
stores and the remainder by independents. 


372. Excluding supermarkets, there were about 10,850 other self- 
service stores at the end of 1962 and about 25 per cent of these stores 
sold carcase meat. 








(‘) Supermarkets are defined as stores “ of not less than 2,000 square feet sales area, with 
three or more checkouts, and operated mainly on self-service, whose range of merchandise 
comprises all food groups, including fresh meat . , plus basic household requisites ... 
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B. Functions of the Meat Retailer 
Procurement 


373. Some retailers purchase animals directly from the farm, from 
producer groups or at auctions: these include both some very large 
multiple butchers and many small independent butchers, often in the 
country towns. Such retailers are thus responsible for all or most of the 
marketing, slaughtering and distributing functions normally carried out by 
separate firms at each stage. Some multiple retailers operate their own 
slaughterhouses as do a number of independent retailers, although the 
number of the latter is declining. The remainder of the independent 
retailers who purchase their supplies live use a variety of slaughtering 
arrangements. They may, for example, be members of a consortium of 
butchers running a slaughterhouse where all the members’ animals are 
slaughtered, or they may use municipal slaughterhouses where they rent 
booths or hire the services of a slaughtering firm or team. We have 
had some evidence to suggest, however, that many, and perhaps most, 
independent retailers buy almost all their supplies deadweight from whole- 
salers and meat markets. 


374. The evidence we have received is conflicting on the extent to 
which this pattern is changing. It seems clear that some multiples are 
tending increasingly to buy live animals and to control the slaughtering 
of their supplies. The position is not so clear in the case of the 
independent retailer. Representatives of the National Federation of Meat 
Traders’ Associations have suggested that about half of their members 
(the Federation’s membership covers about 25,000 shops in England and 
Wales) buy liveweight at least once in a while and that in very recent 
years there has been some increase in this practice. However, other 
witnesses have suggested that the number of independent retailers buying 
live is declining and this appears to be supported by other evidence. 


Conditioning 


375. The trade generally agree that, provided a cattle beast has been 
slaughtered and the carcase properly dressed under hygienic conditions, 
meat improves in quality—both tenderness and flavour—if it is hung for 
up to about three weeks at a controlled, cool, temperature; the main 
improvement is achieved in the first fortnight. In hanging a beef carcase, 
however, there is always the risk, which increases with the length of 
time the carcase is hung, that, if the conditions of slaughter were unsatis- 
factory or if the carcase has been poorly dressed, meat will deteriorate 
in condition. In practice, therefore, partly because the conditions under 
which an animal has been slaughtered are not always known, and partly, 
also, because of the cost of hanging and the loss from shrinkage, a 
substantial proportion of beef supplies are not hung for very long and 
some beef is purchased by the consumer only 5 days, or even less, after 
slaughter. 


Cutting and processing 

376. In contrast to most other retailers, the retail butcher carries out 
the important and time-consuming processes of breaking bulk and, in 
many cases, of manufacturing. Meat normally enters his shop in the 
form of carcases, sides, quarters or wholesale cuts and leaves it in the 
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form of small retail cuts and joints, sausages and other meat products, 
and bones and trimmings. Many aspects of the cutting, boning, rolling, 
stringing and manufacturing which are performed require considerable 
skill if the best use is to be made of the meat. 


377. Carcases are normally first broken down into the primary cuts 
and then each of these is cut into portions appropriate for retail sale. 
A side of beef, for example, might involve 140 separate retail sales. The 
cuts differ from one part of the country to another and similar cuts are 
often known by a number of different names. Accurate cutting is essential. 
Meat on either side of a knife-cut frequently differs in value by 2s. Od. 
per pound and can differ by 4s. Od. per pound. In many cases, the point 
at which the knife is inserted can only be a matter for the butcher’s 
discretion, particularly in places where physical guide marks, such as 
bones, are lacking. The same thing can be said of trimming. Con- 
sequently, the quantity of each cut obtained from a carcase, and the 
quality of the cut, will vary with the practice of the butcher, and so will 
the total value of the cuts derived from the carcase. 


378. The extent of trimming, and the form in which the joint is sold, 
varies considerably from one part of the country to another. One of the 
major processes, where this is carried out, is boning and rolling of beef 
joints. The bones are first removed, external fat from the carcase (or 
perhaps from another) is beaten flat and perhaps joined, the lean meat 
is rolled in this fat, and the rolls are then tied. Information supplied 
to the Committee on timed cutting tests shows that to cut a side of beef 
into joints, including boning, trimming, preparation and some dicing and 
mincing, requires four hours’ work. These tests did not include “ stringing 
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up”, which is a particularly long process. 


379. The French method of cutting, which is related to the muscle 
structure of the carcase, is even more time-consuming than that carried out 
in the United Kingdom. In the United States, electric saws are used in the 
cutting of parts of carcases into “steaks” and the period taken to cut 
carcases is comparatively short. The method of cutting is to some extent 
related to cooking methods and the habits and requirements of consumers. 


380. Some of the material trimmed from the carcase is sold as suet, 
some is used in meat products and some is sold to by-products firms. Many 
butchers make their own sausages, pickled and cooked meats, puddings and 
other manufactured and cooked products. Bones may be sold for soup or 
for animals, or may also be sold to by-product firms. 


381. Where meat is sold in large quantities to hospitals, schools, hotels 
or restaurants, perhaps on contract, it is not usually broken down by retailers 
into cuts to the same extent as it is for ordinary retail sale. 


Costing, pricing and margins 

382. A second major difference between the butcher and most other 
retailers is the difficulty which the butcher has in costing his activities and 
pricing his products. The grocer or confectioner has a wider range of 
products but they are usually standard articles, bought at a standard price, 
and often with a retail price suggested by the manufacturer. 
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383. The butcher purchases a carcase or side which is not a standard or 
uniform product. The proportions of the different cuts vary from carcase 
to carcase. The amounts of fat and bone—and therefore the amount of 
trimming—also vary substantially. Furthermore, some cuts are more popular 
than others and therefore command higher prices; and demand varies— 
at least to some extent—from one day to another, for example, according 
to the weather (an important consideration when dealing with a perishable 
product). To value all the cuts accurately, weighing and pricing them so 
as to obtain a precise target margin on each carcase, would be a complicated 
exercise. 


384. When a butcher buys a side of beef, he not only buys the more 
acceptable meat for which he has a ready sale, but also a substantial quantity 
of less popular cuts as well as bones and fat, for much of which he cannot 
hope to charge even the average wholesale price per lb. of the carcase. The 
most acceptable cuts must therefore be sold at relatively high prices to 
offset the loss which he may make on many of the remainder. 


385. This is one of the main reasons why butchers have in the past tended 
to adopt a much broader approach to margins, designed to achieve their 
gross profit level over the long run, perhaps with substantial fluctuations in 
margins in the short run. They have adopted two main techniques for this 
purpose—price levelling over a period and averaging over all types of meat. 


386. By “levelling” is meant the maintenance of fairly steady retail 
prices, so that butchers take a comparatively low margin when their buying 
prices are high and a comparatively high margin when their buying prices 
are low. By “averaging” is meant their willingness to take a low margin 
on one type of meat whilst making up for this with a higher margin on 
another type. The aim is to achieve over a period of time an approximate 
overall level of gross profit, absorbing many of the temporary fluctuations 
in the meantime. We comment on the consequences of these pricing methods 
in Chapter XIII. 


387. Retailers price their meat by a comparatively simple technique. 
Most buy only a few types of carcase suitable for their particular trade 
rather than carcases over the whole range and use standard pricing models, 
or ready reckoners, perhaps adjusted to meet the special needs and the 
changing circumstances of their own trade. They apply these pricing 
models to their range of carcases in order to establish a price level for the 
various cuts which in the long run will yield roughly the gross aggregate 
profit they require. They may vary this pattern without necessarily re-pricing 
the whole carcase. 


388. In practice, no retailer could adhere rigidly to one set of prices 
for months on end. Prices for particular cuts are in any case often adjusted 
in order to move meat which is not selling well; and butchers have always 
made some adjustments in their selling prices in order to maintain their 
business. Moreover, the multiples and larger Co-operatives, with their oppor- 
tunity to cost and price centrally and spread their overheads over a large 
turnover, have for some time been rather more flexible in their pricing policies 
than is suggested above. Many of them carry out regular cutting tests and 
they give central guidance or direction to their branches on retail price levels 
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perhaps from week to week. Nevertheless, as many representatives of the 
trade have pointed out, there has been a general tendency to aim at level 
retail prices, with consequently fluctuating margins. 


389. The results of the surveys of the gross and net profit margins of 
members of the National Federation of Meat Traders’ Associations, the 
Association of Multiple Retail Meat Traders and the Co-operative Union 
are given in Appendix A. We comment on these findings in Chapter XIII. 


Presentation and selling 


390. Methods of display and presentation of meat have altered consider- 
ably since the meat trade was decontrolled in 1954. Changes made to comply 
with the Hygiene Regulations and Codes of Practice mentioned in Chapter 
VII, and with developments in retailing methods, have altered the appear- 
ance of many retail outlets for meat. The number of open-fronted shops 
has fallen sharply, and we understand from the National Federation of Meat 
Traders’ Associations that temperature-controlled displays are increasingly 
common. 


391. The most far-reaching change is, however, the growth of pre- 
packaging and self-service. Trays and transparent wraps have been developed 
which enable a butcher to pre-cut and wrap his meat, and, to some extent, 
this has brought the customer an added benefit since it is the normal practice 
to mark the weight and price of the cut on the pre-packs and she is also able 
to examine the meat—to the extent that this is possible in a sealed package. 
In the supermarkets and large self-service stores, the meat is normally pre- 
packed at the point of sale, i.e. in the supermarket itself. The cutting room is 
often so located that the customer can see the final stages of cutting and pre- 
packaging. ‘The meat is then placed in temperature-controlled open-top 
display cabinets, where the customer can handle and examine it before 
buying. A few supermarkets and self-service stores do not pre-pack meat 
but sell it entirely on a service basis and a number offer both self-service 
and a personal service for those who prefer it. The sale of meat in pre- 
packed form places greater importance on hygienic handling, since meat is 
held in small cuts, which are more vulnerable to bacterial action, for longer 
periods. 


392. Retail outlets for meat have also been developed in other types 
of shop, particularly grocery shops. Meat is generally sold from open-top 
cabinets, but is not usually cut and packed on the premises. Pre-packaging 
away from the point of sale is, as mentioned in paragraph 339, still to 
some extent experimental. The difficulty of maintaining quality for long 
after cutting and packing has tended to confine central packaging to a 
comparatively small-scale, local, exercise, where meat is packed in one 
branch for a few branches nearby. Until very recently, there were only 
one or two large-scale central pre-packaging units, operated mainly by 
Co-operative Societies, but a number of wholesalers are now developing 
this function. 


393. But the bulk of retail sales is still made in the traditional type of 
butcher’s shop, where the butcher and his staff offer a personal service. 
Some consumer surveys state that many housewives need or prefer the 
advice and guidance of the butcher on the cut most suitable for their 
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requirements. This method of sale has the important advantage for him 
that he can then promote the sale of types of meat which are in good supply, 
without necessarily altering the price. 

394. Retail sales are heavily concentrated on Friday and Saturday of 
each week, when we understand that over half the butcher’s trade takes 
place. The volume of trade on Monday is very small indeed and many 
butchers select this day to visit the markets and order their meat. 
Those butchers who slaughter their own animals generally do the bulk 
of their slaughtering on Monday or Tuesday. 


C. Legislation on Meat Retailing 


395. In addition to the legislation on hygiene mentioned in paragraphs 
359-363, butchers are subject to the general legislation designed to protect 
the consumer from false or misleading advertising or labelling of food, 
which applies to meat as to other foods. Similarly, the Weights and 
Measures legislation also applies to meat. 


396. Section 5 of the Sale of Food (Weights and Measures) Act, 1926, 
requires butchers’ meat in Great Britain to be sold only by net weight. 
If the meat is not weighed in the presence of the purchaser and imme- 
diately handed to her, a ticket stating the net weight must be delivered 
with the meat. If the delivery is delayed or the purchaser requests boning 
or trimming, unless the bones or removed material are sent with the meat, 
the delivery ticket must state the net weight as sent out as well as the 
original weight upon which the purchase price was based. There is, at 
present, no legislation in Northern Ireland which covers the labelling and 
marking of food in respect of weight, measure and number. 

397. The Pre-packed Food (Weights and Measures Marking) Regula- 
tions, 1957, require pre-packed meat, in common with a wide range of other 
foods, to be marked with a statement of net weight when exposed for 
retail sale. These Regulations apply to Great Britain but not to Northern 
Treland. 

398. The Shops Act, 1950, and the Shops Act (Northern Ireland), 1946, 
regulate hours of closing, Sunday trading and conditions of employment. 
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PART If 
ANALYSIS, DISCUSSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


CHAPTER X. PROBLEMS OF MEAT MARKETING 


A. Requirements of an Efficient Marketing System 


399. We consider that, however many special problems are posed by the 
characteristics of the product, the meat marketing industry, like any other 
marketing industry, must fulfil the following purposes if it is to be 
efficient :-— 

(a) The changing demands (for quantity, type, quality and service) of 
consumers should be satisfied and the system should therefore be 
such that these demands are reflected through each stage of market- 
ing back to the producer. 

(b) Major changes in the commodity situations and in the services 
supplied (e.g. changes in techniques and costs in marketing and 
distribution, as well as in production) should be reflected through- 
out the supply and marketing industries back to the consumer. 

(c) Marketing and distribution services should be provided at the 
minimum cost per unit compatible with the kinds and qualities of 
service required. 

(d) Producers’ incomes and middlemen’s margins should not be so 
unstable as to result in such uncertainties that supplies are wasted 
or resources misallocated. 

(e) So long as improvements in marketing are possible, the system 
should be such that innovation and experiment are encouraged and 
rewarded. 

(f) In meat marketing there is the additional requirement that market- 
ing must be so arranged that human health is safeguarded and no 
unnecessary suffering is caused to animals. 


400. The following requirements are in our view essential prerequisites 

to achieve the above purposes : — 

(a) Those engaged in buying and selling should have reasonably equit- 
able opportunities in bargaining and price determination. 

(b) Sufficient statistical and market information should be available 
to permit all those concerned, from consumers to producers, to 
perform their functions efficiently. 

(c) Facilities should be provided for them to identify and assess the 
quality and value of products. 


B. Special Features of Meat Marketing 


401. Fatstock and meat have a number of special features which influence 
both the ways in which marketing is carried out and the structure of the 
marketing industry. In combination, these features of meat marketing 
make comparisons with other products difficult and they underline the 
need to consider fatstock and meat marketing and distribution as a unique 
marketing problem. 
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402. One of the obstacles to marketing efficiency in the industry is the 
lack of sufficient data to enable informed decisions to be made about 
marketing questions. Market intelligence is poor. Statistical information 
about prices at the first-hand and wholesale stages is inadequate and at 
the retail stage is almost non-existent. Outside the industry, little is known 
about how its supplies are distributed, what prices are obtained and what 
are the costs of the various distribution channels. There are no agreed 
or uniform means of quality assessment. The lack of this information has 
greatly hampered our inquiry. In the time available to us we have been 
able to compile only some rather imperfect statistical measures as a basis 
for assessing these questions. Consequently, our recommendations in the 
following chapters include provision for improvements in market intelli- 
gence and other statistical information, but we recognise that these improve- 
ments, which we believe to be of great potential value, will take time to 
become effective. 


Lack of uniformity in the product 


403. Fatstock have none of the comparative uniformity of, for example, 
milk or eggs. Cattle, sheep and pigs differ in size and anatomical structure 
and there is little standardisation of the supplies of animals of each type ; 
the methods of slaughtering, dressing and processing are complex and 
varied ; and the meat produced is not a uniform product. So far as the 
last point is concerned, this is not simply a question of the different types 
of meat—beef and veal, mutton and lamb and pork—or of its treatment 
(i.e. fresh, chilled or frozen) or even of the dozens of cuts, but also of the 
variety and quality of each type of cut. 


404. The full effect of these considerations on processing and marketing 
cannot be assessed. Standardisation is not easy and is often costly and 
in many operations there is no clear evidence of economies of scale. 
Those responsible for marketing and distribution have had to deal with a 
number of commodities, and regional differences in the types of meat 
produced and the types demanded cause further problems. 


Lack of standard measures of quality 


405. Since there are differences in consumers’ orders of preference for 
the various types and kinds of meat between one area and another and 
even within areas, there are no generally acceptable and agreed standards 
of what is desirable. Some means are required to identify and describe 
the various attributes and characteristics of meat which are of importance 
in contributing to the acceptability or unacceptability of the meat to the 
consumer. 


406. Since the product varies in form at different stages between the 
farm and the plate, attempts are made to measure these characteristics at 
more than one stage : — 


(a) on the plate, i.e. in terms of eating characteristics, such as flavour, 
tenderness and juiciness ; 


(b) on the shop counter, i.e. in terms of texture, colour, marbling with 
fat, amount of other fat, and firmness ; 
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(c) at the wholesale stage, ic. in terms of the carcase, coupling the 
characteristics at (b) with assessments of the age of the animal 
at slaughter (as indicated by the degree of ossification) and of 
carcase yield or “‘ cutability ”; and 


(d) at the farm or auction, i.e. in terms of the breed, age, conformation 
and finish of the live animal. 


The first two reflect the consumer’s requirements, taking into account the 
characteristics of the meat. The last two reflect the trade buyer’s require- 
ments, taking into account both the characteristics of the meat and an 
assessment of the yield of popular and less popular cuts. 


407. None of these assessments is at all precise ; the connection between. 
the visible characteristics of meat (such as marbling) and the eating 
characteristics (such as tenderness and flavour) is not fully understood and 
the relationship of the assessments at the different levels is therefore often 
not close. Moreover other factors, such as breeding, sex, feeding methods 
and pre- and post-slaughter treatment are known to have important, but 
complex and insufficiently understood, effects on eating characteristics. 


Irregular and unpredictable supply 


408. One problem which is shared by most agricultural products is 
the irregular and, to some extent, unpredictable nature of the supply. 
This has a number of characteristics : — 


(a) Medium and long-term fluctuations in production have presented 
marketing problems on pigs, and the development of new techniques 
in production can be expected to cause increasing difficulty with 
cattle as more intensive, controlled, and more quickly reacting 
methods of production are introduced. 


(b) Regular seasonal fluctuations are less important for pigs and 
can be expected to become less important for cattle as more 
intensive production methods, which are more independent of 
climate, are introduced (see Chapter XXIII); however, they may 
well become increasingly important for sheep, for example, if 
creep-grazing techniques are more fully used. 


(c) Unpredictable irregularities in supply, generally short-term, due to 
the effects of the weather on the growth and on the harvesting of 
grass, forage crops and feed, exercise an important influence on 
the marketing of cattle and sheep. 


Some of these fluctuations are hard to forecast and even harder to avoid, 
the producer having in many cases only a limited control over the later 
stages of the production process and the cost of change being substantial. 


Fatstock Guarantee Scheme 

409. The operation of the Fatstock Guarantee Scheme, and the almost 
yearly alterations in its terms and provisions, have had important effects on 
the pattern of marketing and on the actions of both producers and the 
trade. These effects have included some distraction of the attention of 
producers, processors and traders from the purely commercial aspects of 
marketing. 
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Perishability 


410. Once fatstock is slaughtered, the marketing of the carcase has to 
follow a rigid timetable dictated by the chemical changes in the product 
and measured in days rather than weeks. A satisfactory method of pre- 
serving carcase meat, particularly beef, whilst fully maintaining quality, 
has not yet been found. A small trade in quick frozen meat, stored at very 
low temperatures, is being developed, but this is a costly method of storage, 
particularly if meat is being frozen in this way only at some periods of the 
year. Other methods of preservation and storage are also costly and reduce 
the value of the product. Although some meat is canned, and thus con- 
verted into a storable product, this process is commercially unattractive 
as a means of storing the better qualities. The problem of storage has not 
therefore been solved and the perishability of meat is at the heart of many 
of the industry’s marketing problems. 


Scale of imports 


411. The fact that a substantial proportion of our meat is imported 
affects the marketing arrangements, and the additional uncertainties intro: 
duced, although not as great as those relating to home production, make 
marketing decisions generally more involved and hazardous. The imported 
products are often different from home supplies (e.g. frozen lamb, chilled 
beef), as are the distribution channels and the patterns of supply and 
demand. 


412. However, it is in the field of central action on marketing that the 
size of imported supplies presents particular problems. In a country of 
comparatively low population and almost self-sufficient in meat, it is 
possible to use imports and exports as a safety valve in order to “ manage 
the market”. However, in the United Kingdom, which imports over a 
million tons of meat (including bacon) a year, such management becomes 
far more difficult. 


Uneven pattern of demand 


413. Demand follows a weekly cycle and this cycle has affected the 
whole pattern of marketing, causing, for example, peak loads on auction 
and meat markets in the early days of the week. Year-to-year changes in 
demand for the main types of meat and manufactured products are very 
difficult to predict ; there are seasonal fluctuations ; and there are also short- 
term fluctuations in demand due to the weather. All these features, coupled 
with the striking regional variations in the pattern of demand shown in 
Table 38, suggest that the problems of assessing and meeting demand 
economically are probably far greater for meat than they are for most 
other agricultural products. 


Complexity and fragmentation 

414. In the meat industry, large numbers of producers supply large 
numbers of retailers through a wide variety of marketing and distribution 
channels. The industry is organised essentially on a three-tier basis, with 
producers, wholesalers and retailers each performing a distinct set of 
functions. Vertical integration has been found to be extremely difficult. 
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Fluid situation 

415. Whilst accurate analyses of the industry and its arrangements have 
been hard to obtain, it has been encouraging to see so many signs of pro- 
gress and development at all stages of marketing. It has been represented 
to us by a number of witnesses, including leading members of the trade, 
that the meat industry in the United Kingdom, like that in most other 
countries, is technologically backward by comparison with other sections 
of the food industry. In the past, this has certainly been true to a greater 
or less extent through all the stages of production to the retail shop. 
But this is certainly not a static situation. At every stage—production, first- 
hand marketing, slaughter, wholesaling and retailing—major changes are 
occurring in some sectors, developments at one stage often being closely 
connected with those at another. For example, the growth in self-service 
at the retail level is stimulating both pre-packaging at the wholesale level 
and some of the new intensive methods for cattle production at the farm 
level ; new links are being formed with producer groups and their develop- 
ment encouraged. The growth of multiples, who perform some wholesaling 
and slaughtering functions, and the strength of their buying power is tending 
to improve standards of slaughtering and chilling in the trade generally. 
The increase in home production and the decline of imports from some 
countries is encouraging some of the larger importers to move into the 
trade in home-produced meat. 


416. The meat marketing and distribution system therefore has to 

contend with :— 

(a) irregular and, to some extent, unpredictable supplies of home- 
produced meat, with little room for manoeuvre on the time at 
which supplies come forward, 

(b) substantial quantities of imports, 

(c) a variety of supplies, the large-scale treatment of which is difficult, 

(d) the perishable character of the product, 

(e) no adequate means of quality measurement, 

(f) little market information, and 

(g) an uneven, and to some extent unpredictable, demand, with sub- 
stantial variations in pattern from region to region. 

The combination of these problems presents added difficulties. For ex- 
ample, supply and demand irregularities could be more easily controlled 
and regional differences in demand met if meat were less perishable, whilst 
large-scale treatment of animals would be easier and more economic if 
supplies were more standardised. 


Producer orientation 

417. Lastly, a characteristic of the industry which has caused us parti- 
cular concern is the extent to which it is “ producer orientated”. It is true 
of course that some of the large manufacturers and distributors have long 
been studying the requirements of consumers ; and many members of the 
retail trade, particularly the family butchers, recognise this as part of their 
function. But, at least until recently, these were exceptions to the general 
rule. Most of what has been written on the subject starts with production 
and finishes with the consumer and most of the evidence submitted to us 
has been prepared in a similar way. 
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418. There are, however, signs that the industry as a whole is becom- 
ing increasingly aware of the importance of studying consumers’ preferences 
and of relating production and marketing to them. The agricultural press 
has emphasised this point for some time and the progressive producers and 
producer groups have shown that they appreciate its importance. 


419. To sum up, the fatstock and carcase meat marketing and distribu- 
tion industry is complex and fragmented. Comparatively little is known 
about its statistical and financial basis. Although “technologically rela- 
tively backward” (to quote one witness), it is currently changing and 
developing rapidly at all levels ; but it has still to develop the full consumer 
awareness which contributes to efficient production and marketing. 


420. In the following chapters, after considering some aspects of research, 
we examine in turn the various stages in the marketing and distribution 
chain, the facts and figures of which we have set out in Part I, but starting 
this time with the consumer and working back to the producer. At each 
stage we consider the main criticisms and proposals for changes and make 
recommendations about them. 


421. We conclude that, at a number of stages, there are spheres in which 
the services, advice and supervision of some kind of central authority would 
be in the interests of both the industry and the nation and we make recom- 
mendations on these matters. In Chapter XXV we consider the special 
questions raised by the proposals of the Farmers’ Unions for a Statutory 
Marketing Board with trading powers. We conclude that the operations 
of such a Trading Board would not lead to a more efficient marketing 
system. In Chapter XXVI we recommend the establishment of a Fatstock 
and Meat Authority (referred to in the following chapters as “‘ the Autho- 
rity’) with the supervisory powers and administrative responsibilities which 
our examination of the industry, now to be described in Part II, has shown 
to be necessary. Lastly, we consider the special question of meat marketing 
in Northern Ireland. 


CHAPTER XI. RESEARCH 


422. Before going further, we think it would be useful to mention shortly 
the research activities relevant to meat marketing to which our attention 
has been drawn and to indicate broadly the subjects which in our judgment 
require further attention. Inevitably, the fragmented nature of the indus- 
try has made it unlikely that either separately or in combination the industry 
would have been able to devote to research and development, especially 
long-term research, the effort and the resources necessary to increase 
scientific knowledge from which to develop new techniques. There are, of 
course, exceptions to this generalisation, but the very success of those who 
have had the foresight and ability to pursue research work is itself evidence 
of the need for a wider spread of effort. Surveying what has been and is 
being done we would summarise as follows. 


423. With regard to livestock breeding and production, a considerable 
amount of work is being carried out by the Agricultural Research Council 
and its research units, the independent research institutes, the Universities 
and Colleges and the Agricultural Departments. Some other current 
development and research work has been mentioned in Chapter II, including 
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the work being carried out by the Pig Industry Development Authority, 
and reference has been made elsewhere to the research into feeding and 
production techniques by the large curers and manufacturers. 


424. In the field of processing and distribution we note that some re- 
search projects have been carried out by the large curers, manufacturers, 
wholesalers and multiple retailers, but it is our impression that the effort 
over the industry as a whole has been comparatively small. Some research 
on carcase evaluation has been undertaken by the Institute of Animal 
Physiology and the Pig Industry Development Authority. The principal 
centrally-organised research work on meat has been carried out by the Low 
Temperature Research Station at Cambridge, the Food Technology Branch 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, and the British Food 
Manufacturing Industries Research Association (an autonomous industrial 
co-operative research association operating under the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research). 


425. For some years the need for a substantial increase in meat research 
has been apparent and a proposal for the establishment of a meat research 
centre has been actively canvassed since 1957. In February, 1962, the 
Government announced its approval to proposals by the Agricultural Re- 
search Council to establish a Meat Research Institute. It was then stated 
that the Institute would in due course take over and expand much of the 
research work being carried out by the Low Temperature Research Station 
and some of the work being undertaken by the Ministry. New basic studies 
would be carried out and the Institute’s programme would include, amongst 
other things, 

“* . . studies of the structure and composition of meat ; the mechanisms 
of growth and development; genetic problems; the scientific definition 
of tenderness and flavour; practical systems of carcase measurement 
and assessment; the influence of pre- and post-mortem treatments on 
quality ; and general problems of processing and preserving meat.” 
It was also announced that the Institute would be sited near the Veterinary 
Field Station of the University of Bristol. A Director has since been 
appointed and a start has been made with the planning of the buildings and 
equipment. 


426. The capital cost of the Institute was estimated at about £4 million 
and the recurrent costs were expected initially to be about £100,000 per 
annum. ‘The Institute is being financed partly from public funds and partly 
from a levy at the rate of 6d. a head on cattle, 1d. a head on pigs and 4d. 
a head on sheep, shared between the producer and first purchaser. This 
levy has been collected since April, 1963. 


427. We attach great importance to the establishment of the Meat Re- 
search Institute. The need for an increase in knowledge is pressing and 
every endeavour should be made to get the Institute into action as a going 
concern as quickly as possible. 


428. Several witnesses have drawn attention to the need for arrange- 
ments to ensure more satisfactory liaison between research activity and the 
trade : we accept their views and recommend that machinery be established 
early in the life of the Meat Research Institute to discover the trade’s 
needs, to foster co-operation between research workers and commercial 
firms, particularly in such matters as the carrying out of surveys, and to 
ensure that the results of research are effectively disseminated. 
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429. A second major development in research was the introduction in 
1962 by the Government, in co-operation with the Farmers’ Unions, of a 
scheme for grants for marketing development of up to a total of £14 
million over a period of three years. We have been told by the Agricul- 
tural Market Development Executive Committee, which has been set up 
to administer the scheme, that over half of the 101 projects so far approved 
have concerned livestock and meat and a number of these includes research 
work. One of the most ambitious is the project being undertaken by the 
University of Newcastle upon Tyne, in conjunction with F.M.C. Limited, 
involving a five-year programme of research into trends in consumer 
demand and methods of distribution. 


430. A third important and welcome development recently has been the 
announcement by the Government in May, 1963, that they would provide 
funds to the University of Newcastle upon Tyne for the creation of the first 
University Department of Agricultural Marketing in the United Kingdom. 


431. Many witnesses have drawn attention to the general lack of co- 
ordination of research work on meat, and to the low level of exchange of 
information on the results of research into the technical problems of market- 
ing, processing and distribution. Co-ordination of research and the ex- 
change of information are desirable if unnecessary duplication of research 
is to be avoided and rapid progress is to be made, but they are difficult 
to achieve in any industry. Firms obviously wish to devote their research 
resources to subjects of importance to their operations, and, not surpris- 
ingly, few firms are willing to reveal the results of research to their 
competitors. Nevertheless, there is in our view both the need and the 
opportunity for greater co-operation and we recommend that the Authority 
should, as one of its functions, act as a focal point in the co-ordination 
of research and in the stimulation and encouragement of the exchange and 
dissemination of the results of research into the technical problems of 
meat marketing, processing and distribution. Liaison between the Authority 
and the Meat Research Institute should be close and we recommend that a 
member of the Authority should sit on the Institute’s Advisory Council. 


432. We do not regard ourselves as able to state with authority the sub- 
ject matter and extent of the research activity which should be pursued by 
the Meat Research Institute and the other organisations now coming into 
being, but from the expert evidence submitted to us and our consideration 
of the industry’s problems we would regard research in the following 
subjects as being of particular importance to the development of economic 
efficiency in marketing :— 

(a) the scientific definition of quality characteristics, especially ten- 
derness, juiciness and flavour ; 

(b) the development of accurate, objective and practical methods of 
measuring these characteristics in carcases ; 

(c) the development of other aspects of rapid carcase evaluation, e.g. 
of yield or “ cutability ” ; 

(d) the relation of the appearance of meat to its eating characteristics ; 

(e) the effect of such factors as breeding, age, sex (including the effect 
of castration), feeding systems, pre-slaughter treatment, slaughter- 
ing methods, post-slaughter treatment and cooking on eating 
characteristics ; 
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(f) the effect of ageing of carcase meat (including rapid ageing at high 
temperatures) on appearance, tenderness and flavour of meat ; 
(g) the effect of “artificial” methods of improving quality (e.g. ten- 

derising or artificial marbling) on eating characteristics ; 
(hf) the relation of the appearance of the live animal to its carcase 
characteristics and the carcase’s eating characteristics ; 


(i) studies of packaging and display problems, and especially of the 
problem of maintaining the quality of pre-packed retail cuts over 
time ; 

(j) chemical, biological and other processing problems ; and 

(k) analysis of the changes in the structure and composition of meat 
under various conditions of storage and methods of preservation 
and processing. 


We would expect the Meat Research Institute to approach these subject 
areas from the scientific point of view and therefore to undertake studies 
of, for example, the structure and composition of muscle, but that its 
activities would be tied firmly to particular purposes of importance to 
the trade. 


433. The question of consumer research is considered in Chapter XII. 


CHAPTER XII. THE CONSUMER 


434. Few things have surprised us more in the course of our inquiries than 
the lack of research of a comprehensive and general kind into the nature of 
consumer demand for meat. This is true not only, we have found, of the 
United Kingdom but of other countries. The cause of this is no doubt in 
part that it is particularly difficult to conduct consumer research into so 
diverse a commodity as “meat”. We have decided, therefore, to open 
this Chapter by outlining what seem to us to be the principal factors which 
have been influencing the demand for meat, some long-term, some short- 
term and some local; we then outline what we have learned about con- 
sumer preferences and we suggest how this knowledge could be augmented ; 
next we examine the attitudes of customers towards buying meat, and we 
consider how far existing legislation is adequate to meet some of the 
criticisms we have encountered ; finally, we make recommendations regard- 
ing the descriptive classification of meat, which we have concluded to be 
both necessary and practicable. 


A. Long-term Factors Influencing Demand 


435. The evidence we have received has suggested that during the last 
ten years several long-term factors can be identified as having influenced 
the demand for meat, although few of them can be expressed quantitatively. 
These long-term factors include :— 

(a) The rise of approximately 23 million in the population of the 
United Kingdom. It should, however, be noted that, since the 
proportion of people both under and over working age has tended 
to increase, the rise in demand due to population growth has prob- 
ably not been proportionate to the rise in numbers. 
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(b) The rise in incomes. This rise has almost certainly led to some 


(c) 


increase in expenditure per head on meat, but information on 
income elasticities of demand is conflicting and sketchy. The cal- 
culations made by the National Food Survey are the only official 
source. The type of information on which these calculations must 
inevitably be based is not ideally suited to this purpose and the 
period since decontrol is insufficient for a thorough statistical (time 
series) analysis. A number of witnesses has said that the increased 
income has contributed more to a transfer of purchases from the 
cheaper cuts to the more expensive ones than to an increase in 
the total quantity of meat purchased. 


The increasing availability of alternatives. We know of no com- 
prehensive attempt to analyse this complex question. The increase 
in supplies of poultry is widely quoted as an example of a transfer 
of demand, but some witnesses have suggested that it has led 
in the main to an increase in the total consumption of meat 
(including poultry) and only to a limited extent to a transfer from 
carcase meat to poultry. 


(d) The increased number of housewives going out to work. This 


(e) 


change in the habits of many thousands of women has had its 
effect on the types of meat purchased. Women who go out to 
work are said to prefer the cuts which are. quick and easy to 
cook to those which require considerable preparation and cook- 
ing; although the former are more expensive, the extra money 
derived from the wife’s earnings is said to be generally available 
to buy them. Housewives who go out to work are also said to 
favour prepared and pre-cooked meats and to prefer to shop more 
quickly and less often, perhaps in self-service stores and “ one- 
stop ” supermarkets. 


Changes in social behaviour, particularly in the use of leisure. 
We have heard a number of opinions about the effect of changes 
in social behaviour generally, and of uses of leisure in particular, 
upon the demand for meat. These range widely but have usually 
been vaguely expressed and not strongly held. Some retailers have 
told us, for instance, that the tendency for individuals and whole 
families to go out more at week-ends has led to some falling off 
in the demand for the large Sunday joint: others have said that 
the increase in the number of domestic refrigerators has had a 
tendency to increase the number of larger purchases at each 
shop visit: others that they think television viewing has caused 
the consumption of more “ snack” meals and therefore a decrease 
in the demand for joints and a greater demand for convenience 
foods. But we have found it impossible in the absence of support- 
ing evidence to measure the weight which ought to be given to 
any of these opinions. 


(f) Dislike of fat. Although many butchers still regard fat as essential 


to high quality meat, consumers generally are said to be showing 
an increasing aversion to it. This is thought to be due partly 
to a belief that the consumption of fat increases body weight, and 
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partly to the connection drawn by some medical authorities 
between the consumption of fat and the incidence of thrombosis. 


(g) Changes in processing and in methods of retailing. There is some 

evidence that these changes have themselves encouraged the 

purchase of preserved and manufactured meats and the more easily 
pre-packed cuts. 


436. As a result of these factors, we consider it probable that there 
has been a transfer of demand towards the easily-cooked cuts and the 
smaller joints. The National Food Survey results ([able 17) show that 
there has been an increase in purchases of manufactured and prepared 
“convenience ” foods ; and, as described in Chapter IX, purchases of meat 
from self-service stores and supermarkets have increased. 


437. One or two reservations are necessary. ‘The first is that, even as a 
broad guide to what the consumer actually wants, evidence from statistics 
of consumption is unfortunately somewhat inconclusive. Purchases may 
reflect what is available and not necessarily what is wanted. Nevertheless, 
an analysis recently made by the National Food Survey suggests that 
between 1956 and 1961 there was evidence of a declining trend in the 
basic demand for mutton and lamb, probably some increase in that for 
beef and veal, no significant change for pork and an accelerating expansion 
of demand for poultry in that period. 


438. A second reservation concerns the increasing demand for the 
more expensive cuts. Many of the statements referring to this trend 
imply that it has been a rapid and comparatively recent change, but in 
fact it can be seen to have been occurring for at least forty years. The 
Linlithgow Report, published in 1923, contains three paragraphs(’) referring 
to “the increased demand for prime joints and the consequent neglect 
of the cheaper parts of the carcase” which had occurred since the war. 
Their recommendation for education to encourage “ the economical utilisa- 
tion of the cheaper joints” has a familiar ring. 


439. Looking ahead over the next ten years it seems likely that the 
factors described in paragraphs 435 and 436 will continue to exercise a 
similar influence on the demand for meat but that they will possibly 
involve a greater rate of change than hitherto. The moves towards the 
easily-cooked cuts and the prepared, manufactured and pre-cooked foods 
are the results to a greater or less extent of changes in population, real 
income, social habits, and processing and retailing methods, most of which 
are likely to continue. No obvious substitute has emerged to challenge 
fresh and prepared meats as a basic feature of household consumption 
and, broadly speaking, it is difficult to foresee any major departures from 
these trends in consumer demand. 


440. There is, of course, room for many shades of opinion on the 
extent to which each of the factors mentioned above will affect the 
market in the future, and the various demand projections which we have 
examined are substantially different. Thus estimates of the increase in 
demand resulting from population increases over the next ten years vary 
widely. Estimates of probable rises in real personal income range between 
2 and 4 per cent per annum and these lead to substantial cumulative 
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differences in possible demand, while there are differences of opinion 
about the effect of any given rise in income upon the level of demand. 
As for alternative supplies, estimates of poultry production also vary 
widely ; there now seems to be general agreement that production is 
levelling off and that the scope for further reductions in production costs 
is small, so that we would expect the annual rises in poultry consumption 
to be less than in the last few years. On the other hand, the nature and 
extent of competition from other alternative foods, e.g. fish, is quite 
unknown, and there may be large transfers from one type of meat to 
another, e.g. between lamb and pigmeat, depending on consistency of 
quality, methods of presentation and so on. Finally, the availability of 
supplies of carcase meat, and therefore the price of meat, depend, for 
example, on future trends in production costs and techniques as well as 
on decisions by Government on the size of the subsidy and on import 
policy. With so many unpredictable factors, it is impossible to forecast 
demand accurately. But although this is not essential for our purpose, 
we have regarded it as important to form a view about the general 
“climate” in which the meat industry is likely to be working over the 
next ten years. 


441. There is general agreement among our witnesses that if relative 
price patterns remain broadly as at present, demand for carcase meat is 
likely to rise over the next ten years, and from our own examination of 
the trends we have found nothing to suggest otherwise: this being so, we 
take the view that the industry can probably look forward to a period 
of gradual expansion, difficult to measure quantitatively but at a rate more 
likely to be around 1 per cent a year than very much higher. Any such 
estimates must, however, be subject to the provisos that changes in Govern- 
ment policy or in world prices could alter the market substantially both in 
volume and price and that there is plenty of opportunity for initiative in 
marketing which can bring about major variations in growth within the 
industry itself. 


B. Short-term Factors Influencing Demand 


442. Demand for all foods varies in some respects from area to area and 
time to time, but the demand for meat is especially subject to variation. In 
particular, since meat is itself variable in quality and is also highly perish- 
able, short-term fluctuations in demand must be dealt with rapidly and 
flexibly. This places a premium on local initiative and resourcefulness. 


443. Trade witnesses have pointed out that two principal short-term 
factors have an important influence on the demand for meat—weather 
conditions and seasonal factors. So far as weather conditions are con- 
cerned, it is well established that demand for carcase meat falls in hot 
weather. This is particularly true of pork, the demand for which declines 
sharply as temperatures rise above 70°F. 


444. The most important seasonal changes are those due to the general 
holiday season and the school holidays. In the holiday season, demand 
falls away in the industrial areas of the country and increases in the coastal 
and other holiday resorts, thus considerably modifying the pattern of distri- 
bution, and whilst purchases by individuals and industrial canteens decline, 
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purchases by hotels and caterers increase. During the school holidays pur- 
chases by school canteens are replaced by increases in ordinary retail 
purchases by individuals. Somewhat similar seasonal changes affect other 
commodities as well as meat, but we have formed the view that the perish- 
ability and variety of the product make seasonal fluctuations particularly 
difficult for the meat trade. 


445. There are therefore two kinds of short-term effect. Changes in the 
weather may affect the total demand for meat and are difficult to predict. 
Other changes, which are less difficult to predict, relate more to the 
channels through which meat is purchased than to the total demand. How- 
ever, such changes also have some effect on the quantities and types of 
meat sold: there are, for example, differences in the type and quality of 
cuts required by caterers and institutions compared with those required by 
individuals. 


C. Regional Variations in Demand 


446. Both the qualities and quantities of meat purchased vary substantially 
from region to region. In producing areas, consumers’ purchases are primarily 
of locally produced meat; we understand that many country members of 
the National Federation of Meat Traders’ Associations sell little imported 
meat. Information provided by the Co-operative Union shows that sales 
of imported meat by Co-operatives were only 1:3 per cent of total Co- 
operative sales of meat in Scotland, while the proportion in the south of 
England was 40:4 per cent. In other regions the proportions varied from 
13 or 14 per cent in the north and north-east to 33 per cent in the west. 
How far these variations are due to consumer preferences and how far to 
availability of supplies it is impossible for us to say : independent butchers, 
themselves local people, prefer to cultivate and preserve local preferences, 
but the development of multiples and of meat outlets in self-service stores 
can be expected to bring about some decrease in diversity. 


447. The trade report that working conditions in local industries can 
influence demand. For example, in those districts of Lancashire where a 
large proportion of the working population is engaged in the cotton industry 
and works in high temperatures and a humid atmosphere, lean meat is 
demanded. On the other hand, the trade say that butchers catering for 
consumers engaged in Yorkshire’s heavy industries find it better to offer 
cuts from a heavier carcase with a higher percentage of fat. Consequently, 
the light lamb carcase of 25-30 lb. is favoured by the Lancashire butcher 
and the 50 lb. carcase by the Yorkshire retailer. ‘The relative prosperity 
of different areas also influences both the qualities and quantities demanded, 
as do the traditional cooking methods. 


448. Differences in purchases of the main types of carcase meat from 
region to region in 1962 are shown by the National Food Survey results 
given in Table 38. Total purchases of all types of carcase meat varied from 
15:2 oz. per head per week in Scotland to 22:3 oz. in London. Purchases 
of beef and veal varied from 7:2 oz. per head in the south-west of England 
to 11-4 oz. in Scotland. Purchases of mutton and lamb differed more 
widely—from 3-1 oz. per head in Scotland to 9:5 oz. in London. Pork 
purchases varied proportionately most of all, from 0-7 oz. per head in 
Scotland to 3-4 oz. in the Midlands. The pattern of purchases in Scotland 
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was markedly different from that of the rest of the country, but even 
excluding Scotland, the areas with the highest levels of purchases were 
34 per cent, 106 per cent and 171 per cent above those with the lowest 
levels for beef and veal, mutton and lamb and pork respectively. 


D. Consumer Research 


449. As we have said, comparatively little consumer research has been 
undertaken by the meat trade. Witnesses have emphasised to us that 
retailers are in constant touch with their customers and that their knowledge 
of consumers’ requirements should not be underestimated. We accept that 
the retail butcher knows how easy or difficult it is to sell different types, 
qualities and cuts of meat to his own customers and the best retailers have, 
within the limits of their own experience and of present technical knowledge 
of quality, a good general impression of what the housewife who buys from 
them would like if she could get it. Nevertheless, generalised systematic 
knowledge is sketchy and it is difficult for those further back in marketing and 
production to obtain an accurate assessment of consumer preferences. 


450. It is thus hardly surprising to find that the statements of many 
butchers about what consumers want do not agree with the results of consumer 
surveys and not always with their own buying practices. For example, the 
consumer survey reports we have seen emphasise the importance which 
consumers attach to tenderness and many surveys have found that tenderness 
is considered by consumers to be more important than flavour ; most findings 
draw attention to the dislike of fat. On the other hand, the butchers’ tradi- 
tional assessment, particularly of “quality” beef, has emphasised flavour 
and the value of adequate fat to ensure flavour and juiciness. 


451. Some curers, manufacturers, wholesalers and multiples have for 
some time used cooking tests, tasting panels (both with members selected at 
random and with members with trained palates), products tests (sometimes 
under commercial conditions), preference inquiries, meal and habit studies, 
motivation research and market testing in particular areas, but these have been 
directed mainly towards particular branded products and have only a limited 
application to carcase meat. In addition there have been a few consumer 
surveys, carried out by market research firms or agricultural economists, 
inquiring more generally into consumer preferences and requirements, but 
these do not add up to a comprehensive body of information. 


452. It is not easy to discover with precision the, consumer’s needs and 
preferences for any commodity and meat presents particular difficulties. As 
we have already mentioned, demand for the different types of meat varies 
from area to area ; quality preferences also vary from area to area, although 
they are becoming more uniform than the trade and traditional practice 
would suggest ; “meat” is really dozens of different products ; and there are 
still no recognised means of defining, describing or measuring quality. 


453. A knowledge of consumer preferences is essential to efficient market- 
ing. Against the background we have described, we have considered in what 
way and by what means more systematic consumer research should be 
stimulated and how its results can be publicised widely throughout the trade. 
In principle, consumer research is a matter for the trade itself and it is 
encouraging to find that interest in the subject is growing at the present time. 
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In recent months, particularly, grants for consumer research projects have 
been made through the Agricultural Market Development Executive Com- 
mittee, and progressive elements in the trade can be relied upon to foster 
developments in their own interest. Even so, further efforts will probably 
be required and we are of the opinion that the Authority should itself 
have powers enabling it to promote and co-ordinate additional research pro- 
grammes as it may think necessary, drawing upon the trade for financial 
support if required. A trade with an annual turnover of nearly £1,300 million 
should be able to finance an effective consumer research programme (for 
example, 0-01 per cent of the industry’s turnover would produce an annual 
income of nearly £130,000). Although this subject is not (correctly, in our 
view) within the terms of reference of the Meat Research Institute, we would 
expect the Institute’s programme of work to take account of information 
on consumer preferences as it becomes available. Both the Institute’s work 
and our later recommendations on classification and description should give 
consumer research activity more precision. 


E. Customers’ Attitudes towards Buying Meat 


454. In the course of our enquiries we have received a good deal of 
evidence about the prevailing attitudes of customers when going to buy meat. 
Several consumer surveys indicate that housewives find the buying of meat 
more difficult than the buying of other foods, though many butchers, large 
and small, have undoubiedly taken trouble to provide a thoroughly acceptable 
standard of service. Reasons for dissatisfaction are various. Sometimes there 
is a general impression simply that meat costs too much, without any clearly 
stated basis for the belief. Sometimes it is that the quality is not good 
enough. These complaints relate to two of our main fields of study and 
they are dealt with extensively elsewhere in this report. 


455. Other criticisms take a rather different form. Sometimes it is said 
that information about weight, price and type of cut is inadequate or non- 
existent, and at other times that there is no means of judging quality or of 
being able to obtain consistency of quality. All the consumer surveys we 
have seen dealing with these points have reported a substantial body of 
consumers expressing anxiety under one or both of these headings and this is 
supported by evidence from other sources. 


456. The present practice of the trade does not in fact seem to be pro- 
viding the housewife with the information she needs in order to shop 
efficiently and it does not seem to be altogether successful in providing her 
with what she wants. Moreover, it is essential that the housewife should 
play her part—by being a sufficiently discriminating buyer—in making the 
whole chain of production, distribution and marketing into an effectively 
competitive system. We have, therefore, examined the extent to which this 
matter is adequately covered by regulations dealing with the description and 
marking of source, weight, price, cut and quality. 


457. As regards source, the Merchandise Marks legislation requires an 
indication of origin to be placed on imported meat. It is clear that many 
consumers do not know whether the meat which they purchase is home- 
produced or imported. We have, however, no means of knowing whether 
this is due in any specific instance to inaccurate or inadequate marking or 
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to lack of concern by the consumer. We have received only one complaint 
about poor marking of imported meat and our general impression is that 
imported meat is usually sufficiently so marked. We do not therefore 
recommend any change in existing legislation on this matter. 


458. Regarding weights, the Weights and Measures legislation, which is 
referred to in paragraphs 396-7, provides for meat to be sold by net weight 
and for meat not weighed at the time of sale (whether delivered or pre- 
packed) to be sold with a statement of net weight. Consumer surveys 
suggest that consumers believe the weighing of meat could be more accurate. 
It is in the nature of such a complaint that one cannot say whether there is 
widespread misrepresentation about weights or not. Criticism is partly 
directed against the practice adopted by some butchers of cutting joints 
somewhat larger than the customer has asked for. Machinery exists to 
prevent actual misrepresentation and we have no_ suggestions for 
improving it. 


Marking of prices 

459. So far as prices are concerned, there is no legal requirement that 
they must be marked on meat displayed for sale. In practice, much meat is 
now marked with the price per lb. or the total price of the joint or both, 
particularly if it is pre-packed, but there are many shops where no refer- 
ence whatsoever to prices is visible to the purchaser. We take the view 
that it is important that consumers should be able to judge prices before 
they buy and without having to ask the butcher. Ideally, we would like to 
see regulations providing that joints should be marked with both the price per 
lb. and the total price, and if it is found practicable we would welcome a 
legal requirement for such a practice. 


460. Our purpose would be to some extent achieved if as a 
minimum requirement butchers were obliged to display in a prominent 
position a list of their prices. Some butchers already do this. It could 
be achieved without interfering with the actual process of selling, 
and, as a list has in practice to be compiled by the butcher for his own 
pricing purposes in any case, the amount of additional work in adjusting 
a displayed price list when prices change need not be very great. More- 
over, administration and enforcement of such a proposal should not present 
any serious problems. We consider that this proposal offers a ready 
opportunity for gains in the efficiency of the distributive process and im- 
provements in consumer satisfaction ; we therefore recommend that the dis- 
play in a prominent position of comprehensive price lists of the meat 
currently being offered for sale should be made compulsory in all butchers’ 
shops. 


461. This would be reinforced by the accurate descriptive marking of 
cuts, which is also highly desirable in itself. This is one of the advantages 
which the pre-packaged method of sale has in some—but only some—cases 
over the methods of many traditional butchers. At present, most consumers 
are unable to tell what type of meat has gone into certain joints, e.g. 
whether rolled beef has been made from sirloin, topside or brisket, and 
descriptive marking would clearly reduce the consumer’s difficulties. A 
legal requirement for all cuts to be marked would present practical 
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problems and would be difficult to enforce, but the trade might well con- 
sider the competitive advantage which accurate marking of cuts and prices 
can give in a field where so many consumers have expressed dissatisfaction. 
We discuss in Chapter XIII the question of reducing differences in nomen- 
clature and retail cutting practices. 


Description and marking of quality 


462. There can be little doubt that one of the principal sources of the 
dissatisfaction felt by consumers about shopping for meat lies in their in- 
ability to assess eating characteristics satisfactorily. It is evident that the 
easily observed characteristics which now attract many customers—fresh 
appearance, maximum lean, absence of gristle (often confused with 
marbling)—are not necessarily those which a traditional butcher would 
associate with high quality or with tenderness and flavour, and some 
butchers view with considerable misgivings the long-term effect of these 
changes upon the acceptability of home-produced “ quality ” meat in com- 
petition with imported meat. The average housewife probably does not 
wish to make expert distinctions of quality but she does need some means 
of making a few broad distinctions as an aid to price assessment and to 
ensure greater satisfaction for her family. 





463. At present, some consumers try to judge meat on appearance while 
many others rely to a greater or less extent on the butcher’s advice at the 
time of purchase. Some witnesses have argued that it does not matter that 
consumers are unable to distinguish quality at the time of purchase. They 
suggest that what does matter is that consumers exercise their choice 
primarily by selecting a butcher and only secondarily by subsequently select- 
ing from the joints he offers. ‘The argument is that consumers make their 
judgment on quality when they eat the meat; that they judge butchers by 
the extent to which their meat gives satisfaction over a period ; that if one 
butcher fails to give satisfaction they change to another ; and that there is 
therefore a sufficiently strong incentive to the butcher to give satisfaction 
in the long run. 


464. We accept that this is how the system works in some cases, but 
for the trade as a whole we regard it as unsatisfactory. Those consumers 
who wish to “ shop around” and compare quality and prices cannot do so 
and others are dissuaded from trying. Furthermore, the system is im- 
practicable in country districts where only one butcher’s shop is within 
convenient reach. The “shopping by butcher” system is at best only a 
limited solution to the consumer’s problem, but even where it satisfies the 
consumer it is a slow and imperfect marketing mechanism. It does not 
encourage the flexible pricing which a fluctuating supply situation de- 
mands ; it offers no means for short-term comparison of prices and quality ; 
thus it generally blunts the edge of competition and fails to provide that 
constant pressure towards general efficiency which is exerted in certain 
other retail trades. 


465. A more competitive system would result if the consumer could 
judge quality at the time of buying. This could be achieved in part by the 
dissemination of advice and information to consumers. In our view con- 
sumers can benefit from information on the recognition of quality 
characteristics, on the main cuts and their characteristics, and on methods 
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; 
; 


of cooking and carving suitable for the different cuts (particularly methods 
of cooking the less popular cuts). The retailers’ associations and individual 
retailers have made a real effort to give advice on these subjects. Most of 
the customary means of obtaining publicity have been used, but particular 
importance has been attached to the activities of the Meat Budget Cookery 
Service (which has, amongst other things, given a weekly news service on “ the 
week’s best buy ”, has held a series of demonstrations and has made a 
colour film on “ Budget Cuts’) and the publication in 1962 of the “ Book 
of Meat Cookery”. Other organisations, including the Pig Industry De- 
velopment Authority, the New Zealand and Australian Meat Boards and 
the British Farm Produce Council have also carried out work in this field. 


466. These efforts have, however, been directed mainly towards 
improving knowledge of cuts and of cooking methods, rather than on the 
recognition of quality characteristics. ‘This is understandable, since the 
latter is much the more difficult. We welcome these efforts by the trade 
and we recognise that information of this kind can help to improve con- 
sumer satisfaction. Furthermore, we recommend that the Authority should 
be empowered to supplement the trade’s efforts to give advice and informa- 
tion to the consumer where this is necessary. 


467. We cannot, however, expect such information to have more than a 
limited effect on the consumer’s ability to distinguish quality ; the more 
effective alternative is to describe the characteristics of the meat at the time 
of sale. 


468. Some meat is already being sold under brand names and branding 
is likely to increase with the growth of pre-packaging. Branding allows 
the customer to identify the product and to repeat her purchase if she likes 
it. There is an incentive to the seller not to lower the quality of the 
brand. Branding also provides the marketing opportunities associated with 
other identifiable products. We therefore see advantages for both the 
consumer and the trade in an increase in branding, but as in the case of 
“shopping: by butcher” there is no method of comparing—in advance 
of eating it—the quality of one brand with that of another or with 
unbranded meat. And reliance on brands, as on individual retailers, can 
in some circumstances blunt competition and reduce discrimination. 


469. We therefore consider that a more comprehensive system of 
describing meat is very desirable and we think such a system is practicable. 
It is required in order to improve consumer satisfaction, to provide a 
more effective means of defining what the consumer wants, to offer the 
efficient retailer a greater opportunity to improve his share of the trade, 
and to reflect all this back through the marketing chain to the producer. 
This is part of the question of descriptive classification which concerns 
the whole trade and we recommend in Chapter XV that a system of 
classification should be introduced which would allow sale by description 
at the retail level. 
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CHAPTER XIII. THE RETAIL TRADE 


A. Trends 


470. Some witnesses have expressed the opinion that the number of 
meat retailers has been declining in recent years. There is, however, no 
evidence to support this view in a comparison of the results of the 1961 
Census of Distribution with the results of previous Censuses. Indeed, both 
the number of specialist meat retailers and the number of meat outlets 
in grocery or general stores, particularly self-service stores, has been rising. 
The growth in meat sales by general stores would be further accelerated 
if central pre-packaging increased. If, however, the trade being carried 
out both by such stores and by supermarkets and multiples increases, 
as we expect it will for reasons mentioned below, some reduction in the 
number of specialist meat retailers, particularly in urban areas, seems 
probable. 

471. The increasing share of the meat trade now being carried on by 
multiple retailers—including multiple retailers dealing in two or more 
groups of commodities (for which the 1961 Census of Distribution results 
are not yet available)—is, in our view, an important trend. It seems 
certain that their share of the market will increase further over the next 
decade, partly by the opening of new shops and partly by the acquisition 
of existing shops from independent butchers. 


472. The effect on the meat trade of the growth of supermarkets is less 
easily judged. Their growth partly overlaps that of the multiples, since 
many are in fact branches of the multiples and most have a growing 
turnover in meat. We have received evidence from the Supermarket 
Association that, according to their estimates, there will be 5,000 super- 
markets in operation by 1970 and that they will be carrying on no less 
than 40 per cent of the total retail meat trade (compared with about 3 per 
cent in 1962). Even although developments prove this estimate to be too 
high, as seems to us probable, the consequences for the trade of a big 
expansion of supermarket business are far-reaching and we have therefore 
examined the probable trend carefully, both in this country and in the 
United States. There is no doubt that the sale of fresh meat by super- 
markets will lead to a further increase in self-service selling of pre-packed 
meat. 

473. Some witnesses have suggested to us that the self-service selling 
of meat has advantages both for consumers and retailers. It has the 
advantage to consumers that they can inspect packaged meat more closely 
than meat sold in the traditional way: on the other hand, some forms of 
packing present opportunities for concealment not available when a joint 
is being prepared in front of the customer. The higher standard of 
description of pre-packed meat is an aid to the consumer. The price, 
the weight and often the cut and the recommended method of cooking 
can be marked on the label, and whilst there is less opportunity to consult 
the butcher, the customer can also be less dependent upon him. The 
supermarket can make more extensive use of the butcher-manager’s 
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expertise, using less skilled staff for much of the cutting and packing, than 
can the traditional independent shopkeeper, and may be able to obtain 
other economies from large-scale operation. We have also been told that 
supermarkets have less difficulty in selling the cheaper cuts: they can offer 
more attractive presentation and some additional services of preparation 
(e.g. by stuffing breasts of lamb) and they make it unnecessary for house- 
wives who are reluctant to do so to ask the butcher for a cheaper cut. 


474. There are strong incentives to supermarket operators to increase 
their meat trade: from the point of view of attracting the customer, meat 
is a good leading line, and a meat department makes one-stop shopping 
possible. We expect that the supermarkets’ sales of meat will lag behind 
their sales of many other more easily handled commodities since there 
are several respects in which meat is not easily amenable to self-service 
selling. Pre-packed joints deteriorate rapidly in appearance, packing 
materials are an important element of cost, especially when joints have 
to be re-packed, and there is a higher risk of wastage. The economies of 
central pre-packaging will not be fully available until a longer shelf life 
can be obtained for packed retail joints and the technical problems of 
obtaining this seem unlikely to be solved quickly. Moreover, some of 
the evidence which we have received has caused us to doubt how far 
some supermarket operators have yet developed sufficient expertise and 
knowledge of meat buying and handling to enable them to offer for sale 
a product of sufficient consistency and high quality. All these considera- 
tions, coupled with the general problems of growth at present being 
experienced by some of the supermarket groups, suggest that the Super- 
market Association’s prediction of the rate at which their share of the 
meat trade will grow is too high. 


475. As the multiples and supermarkets increase their share of the trade 
there will be a progressive increase in the concentration of retailers’ buying 
power. Moreover multiples and supermarkets, because they seek to 
safeguard their sources of supply, tend to engage in earlier stages of the 
marketing process, thus by-passing the traditional channels to obtain their 
meat. Both have probably been more flexible in their pricing policies 
than the independent butchers: it is doubtful, however, whether these 
policies have yet had a significant influence in the trade generally. If 
changes such as we have suggested do occur, and bring about some 
reduction in the number of retailers, we do not think there are grounds 
for serious concern that competition in urban areas will be reduced. 


B. Margins 


476. Retailers’ gross and net profit margins aroused considerable public 
interest in 1961-62, and concern was expressed to the Committee by a 
number of witnesses about retailers’ buying and selling policies and the 
size of their margins. The most frequent complaint was that retailers 
did not pass on to consumers the benefit of the reductions in fatstock 
prices which occurred in 1961, but instead took much higher margins than 
usual; in that year the taxpayer was contributing £100 million in subsidy 
to bring fatstock prices up to the guaranteed level. When questioned, 
witnesses could provide very little factual evidence in support of their 
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assertions about margins, but this is hardly surprising since no compre- 
hensive data are available, even to the trade itself. 


477. We therefore arranged a number of surveys of the trading accounts 
of various sections of the industry. The methods adopted and results 
obtained are described in Appendix A, together with some information 
and comments on two other methods of assessing margins, i.e. (a) com- 
parison of prices at different stages of marketing, and (b) comparison of 
the values of inputs and of outputs of the marketing, processing, canning, 
manufacturing and distribution sections of the meat industry. 


478. Both these methods have limitations. Comparisons of prices are 
blurred because of the lack of published data on retail meat prices and 
they give no indication of changes in the proportion of carcases sold as 
lower-priced cuts, in wastage or other losses, in costs or in returns from 
the sale of by-products. The input-output analysis also gives no information 
on some costs ; it is not possible to distinguish the carcase meat sector of 
the industry from the remainder ; and there are doubts about the accuracy 
of many of the figures used. 


479. It seemed clear to us, therefore, that surveys of trading results 
of a selection of the firms concerned offered the most reliable method of 
assessing margins. Three main criticisms are generally made of this type 
of approach. First, it is said that the trading accounts available are usually 
those produced for income tax purposes so that net margins are computed 
at the lowest acceptable level. Secondly, meat retained by butchers for 
their own domestic use may not be included in sales and the margins 
may therefore be understated. ‘Thirdly, the sample may not be fully 
representative. 


480. So far as the first two points are concerned, we have recognised 
that for a variety of reasons retailers may consciously or unconsciously 
understate the margins they have received: however, such comparison as 
can be made of the results of the small firms with those of the larger 
firms (where these points would be proportionately less important) does 
not suggest that this is a major issue. As for the third point, the rate of 
response in the survey of independent retailers was much higher than had 
previously been achieved in this field, but we have no means of judging 
whether it was representative or not; the survey of Co-operatives was 
sufficiently representative ; and the survey of multiples covered nearly 
two-thirds of their total trade. Moreover, the pattern of results of the 
three surveys does not present any striking inconsistencies. 


481. There is no easily available criterion by which to judge whether 
the margins shown by the surveys are reasonable or not. The obvious 
approach is to relate net margins to capital investment and compare the 
return on capital with other forms of investment. The alternative line of 
approach of comparing gross and net margins, as a percentage of turnover, 
with comparable figures for other retailers is of little use since the services 
performed by retailers are not correlated to the wholesale value of the 
products and the amount of service varies from product to product. 


482. No general information about capital investment in the retail 
meat trade is available and very few retailers can provide these figures. 
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In response to a request from the Committee, the National Federation of 
Meat Traders’ Associations obtained information on capital invested by 
a very small number of retailers and related this to their turnover. For 
the freehold businesses in this sample, the value of the freehold was 
equivalent to about £8 per £100 turnover, fixed assets to £5 and working 
capital to £7, giving a total of £20 per £100 turnover. For those held on 
lease, fixed assets averaged somewhat over £6 per £100 turnover and 
working capital slightly more, giving a total of about £13 per £100 turnover. 
No allowance was made for goodwill. 


483. These calculations can be used to obtain a rough breakdown of 
the net margin figures of the Federation’s sample. The largest group of 
returns came from those butchers with an annual turnover in the range 
of £10,000 to £20,000. The average firm in this range had a turnover in 
1961 of £14,076 and net margins of £1,244; there were on average 1:4 
working proprietors per firm. The capital required to support this average 
turnover would be approximately £1,830 where the property was held on 
lease and £2,820 where it was freehold. Using a wage of £620 per head, 
derived from minimum wage rates for shop managers agreed by the Joint 
Industrial Council, the approximate wage bill for the labour and day-to-day 
management of the proprietors would be £860. The net margin might 
then be divided as follows: — 


Leasehold Freehold 


£ spe « 
Net margin... rv he ¥: fi ton haa 1,240 
Less Approximate wages for working proprietors 860 860 
5 per cent return on capital .. i vi 90 140 
Remainder (to cover risk-bearing, some manage- 
ment functions and net profits) .. at 9 290 240 


No allowance has been made in this calculation for the value of goodwill, 
and the allowance for labour and management costs is probably lower 
than the average level of remuneration for shop managers. On the other 
hand, some interest payments may have been included in expenses before 
the original net margin figures were reached and no allowance is made 
for the butcher’s consumption not recorded in the survey. With these reser- 
vations, the final figures give a rough indication that for the average firm 
in the turnover range of £10,000 to £20,000 per year, the net return for the 
services (beyond the day-to-day management of the shop) of the proprietor 
or proprietors in 1961 was some £240 to £290, or 1:7 to 2:1 per cent of 
turnover. 


484. It will be apparent that no precise measure is available by which 
to make reliable judgments on the level of margins. There are some doubts 
about the absolute levels of the margins revealed by our inquiries— 
although the cumulative evidence of all the surveys is reasonably consistent 
—and the other evidence involves rather many assumptions. Nevertheless 
we consider that two broad conclusions can be drawn. 
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485. The first point is that there was clearly a substantial rise in gross 
and net margins in 1961. The results of the surveys are summarised in 
Appendix A as follows: — 


Gross margins—per cent 


Independent retailers . . hy a’ 18-8 18-9 19 3 21-1 9 IAF: 
Multiple retailers 2s Wi a A ies 21 °5 20 -8 23 -8 22:0 
Co-operative retailers. . We bs the 23/05 23 9 24 -0 27-1 25°7 


ee | ae | oS | a |S 


Net margins—per cent 


Independent retailers (before deduc- 


tion of proprietors’ remuneration) 6:1 6-0 6-2 7°5 75 
Multiple retailers M1 ry uit 3-0 3-9 a5 5°8 3-6 
Co-operative retailers. . “a “yh 4:7 4-7 4-7 nib 4-9 


The results of the surveys of multiples and Co-operatives reflect fairly 
closely the actual calendar years’ experiences, and the gross margin of both 
types of retailer rose by 3 per cent of turnover in 1961. The independent 
retailers’ results are dispersed over a wider period than the calendar year, 
but their gross margins in 1961 and 1962 were higher than in 1960 or earlier 
years by approximately 2 per cent and 3 per cent of turnover respectively. 
A rise of 3 per cent of turnover for the whole £720 million trade in 
carcase meat in 1961 would be equivalent to about £22 million. Increases 
in labour costs and other expenses accounted for part of this rise. Never- 
theless the surveys show that the net profits of both multiples and Co-opera- 
tives rose by 2°3 per cent of turnover between 1960 and 1961 and those 
of independent retailers were higher by at least 1:3 per cent of turnover 
in each of the years 1961 and 1962 by comparison with the previous three 
years. The actual net margins of multiples and Co-operatives were some 
50 per cent and 65 per cent respectively higher in 1961 than in 1960 and 
those of independents (which were proportionately larger because they 
included a large element of proprietors’ remuneration) were about 20 per 
cent higher in both 1961 and 1962 than in 1958-60. We have no reason 
to suspect that these movements in margins are unrepresentative and there 
is some other independent evidence from price comparisons and elsewhere 
to support this general conclusion. 


486. The second point is that, in spite of the increase in margins in 
1961, we have had no evidence to suggest that, taking 1958-62 as a whole, 
net margins in the retail meat trade have been excessive. The general level 
of net margins does not appear to be high if account is taken of the risk 
and enterprise involved in running a retail butchery business and the need 
for increased investment as the standards and costs of display and refrigera- 
tion equipment rise. Indeed, it may be true that some of the smaller 
proprietors have in some recent years received a lower payment for their 
own services than would have been received by salaried employees of a 
comparable standard. We must emphasize, however, that the levels of 
margins give no indication of the level of efficiency of the retail trade, or 
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whether the traditional pattern of the industry is satisfactory. And in a 
trade which involves a considerable degree of individual skill and initiative 
there is room for wide differences of efficiency and of profitability between 
the best and the worst. 


487. There is some evidence in the price comparisons described in 
Appendix A and in the results of the survey of the accounts of independent 
retailers to suggest that the gross margins of the retail trade have not 
returned to the pre-1961 level. Costs have risen since 1960 and some 
increase in gross margins is to be expected. As we have already pointed 
out, detailed comparison of wholesale and retail prices is impossible 
because of the inadequacies of the data, and the results of the survey of 
independent retailers’ accounts ending in 1962 were probably considerably 
influenced by their trade in the second half of 1961. We therefore regard 
this evidence as inconclusive. 


C. Price Averaging and Levelling 


488. The high level of margins in 1961 compared with other years is 
one example of the effect of price levelling at the retail stage. There is 
strong evidence to suggest that a substantial proportion of retailers has in 
recent years both “ averaged ” prices for the various types of meat (taking, 
for example, a relatively low margin on lamb when it was in short supply 
and perhaps making up for this with a higher margin on beef if it was 
more plentiful) and “levelled” prices from one period to another. The 
National Federation of Meat Traders’ Associations and the Northern Ireland 
Master Butchers’ Association, have told us that these practices are declining 
amongst their membership, while the Scottish Federation of Meat Traders’ 
Associations and a number of other retailers to whom we have spoken 
admit them freely and indeed argue in their favour. The weight of evidence 
of price comparisons and margins surveys, as well as the written and oral 
evidence received by the Committee, clearly support the view that large 
numbers of retailers have averaged and levelled prices and that if these 
practices are declining, they are declining only slowly. 


489. The following arguments have been put forward in favour of 
levelling prices: — 


(a) that housewives prefer level prices ; 


(b) that retailers would lose more on price reductions than they would 
gain in increased trade and that in any case they would lose more 
custom when prices rose than they would gain when prices fell; 
and 


(c) that there are useful practical advantages for retailers in maintaining 
level prices. 


490. We have received no convincing evidence either way as to whether 
the majority of consumers prefer stable or moving prices, although there is 
evidence to suggest they are divided on this question. Some consumers 
would prefer stable prices, provided that in the long run these prices were 
not for this reason higher than they would otherwise be—an important 
-reservation—but there are others who would prefer prices to move freely 
so that they could adjust their pattern of spending to take advantage of 
those items which at any time were relatively cheap and plentiful. 
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491. The argument at (5) above that retailers would lose by not levelling 
prices rests on the assumption that consumers’ purchases would increase 
less than proportionately with any retail price reductions and/or decrease 
more than proportionately with any retail price increases. For particular 
types of meat, the relevant evidence (about price elasticities of demand) 
from the National Food Survey does not support this assumption and in 
their evidence retailers have themselves drawn attention to the transfers 
of consumers’ purchases from one type of meat to another brought about 
‘by price changes. For carcase meat as a whole at the retail stage, the 
evidence is inevitably less clear-cut, but it does not support the assumption 
that consumers’ purchases would alter so little in response to general retail 
price changes (i.e. that the price elasticity of demand at the retail stage 
would be so low) that butchers’ turnovers in money terms would be reduced 
when they lowered prices. Nor is there evidence to support the assertion 
that the trade as a whole would lose more custom when prices were raised 
than they would gain when prices were lowered. 


492. So far as the argument at (c) is concerned, we accept that there 
is an advantage to the retailer in maintaining stable prices; the correct 
pricing of the various cuts in a carcase is complicated and time-consuming 
and any trader would be reluctant to devote a great deal of his time to 
the additional calculations involved. This should not, however, prevent 
traders from pursuing a reasonably flexible pricing policy with, for example, 
weekly changes in prices where market conditions indicate and perhaps 
more frequent changes in the prices of some cuts. 


493. On balance, we do not find the arguments put forward in favour 
of price-levelling and averaging to be convincing; on the other hand, there 
are important reasons why prices should be allowed to move more freely. 


494. The first, and simplest, is that levelling and averaging contribute to 
a general lessening of competition at the retail stage. The pricing system 
in this trade is at best competitive only in the long run and is slow to 
react to changes ; it takes a long time for the efficient retailer to increase his 
trade through his pricing policy or for the inefficient retailer to lose his. 
At its worst there is little or no price competition and the stimulus to reduce 
costs is much weaker. 


495. The second point is even more important. If the marketing system 
for fatstock and the subsequent processing and distribution system for 
meat cannot rely primarily on price movements as the means of equating 
supply and demand, it has to fall back on persuasion and salesmanship 
at retail sales points. Changes in both supply and demand are often large, 
and persuasion and salesmanship alone are inadequate without undesirably 
large movements in wholesale prices. It is essential that fluctuations in 
supply should be reflected in prices right through the system as far as the 
consumer, and fluctuations in demand should be reflected in prices back to 
the producer. Neither of these desirable ends can be achieved effectively 
at present because of the cushioning effects of unresponsive retail prices. 
Thus when cattle supplies fall and first-hand and wholesale prices rise, 
consumers do not feel this in the form of an increase in prices, and con- 
sequently do not have any price incentive to transfer their purchases from 
beef to other meat. Similarly, when cattle supplies rise and wholesale 
prices fall, retail prices remain unchanged and consumers have no price 
incentive to buy more beef. 
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; 


496. Conversely, as demand for particular meats or demand at par- 
ticular seasons rises and falls, retail prices do not fully reflect these changes 
in demand and the consumers’ requirements are not clearly expressed 
through prices and do not work their way back to the producer. Conse- 
quently, in the short run, imbalances of supply and demand are preserved 
and the usual correctives—the corresponding adjustments of supply and 
demand resulting from price changes—do not have a proper opportunity 
to take effect. In the long run, farm resources still remain directed too 
much to supplying types of meat for which there is not sufficient demand, 
e.g. the heavier and fatter types of lamb, and producers may remain un- 
responsive to a shift in demand to a different line, e.g. the shift to smaller 
and lighter lambs. This situation has been aggravated by the operation 
of the Fatstock Guarantee Scheme which has undoubtedly shielded pro- 
ducers from market forces. 


497. Thus the combination of retail price levelling and averaging and 
the operation of the Fatstock Guarantee Scheme have meant that com- 
paratively small supply changes have a disproportionate effect on farm 
gate prices, and once depressed the market can remain depressed for 
unnecessarily long periods. 


498. Price levelling is easier where there is a lack of sutficient competi- 
tion at the retail stage; in our opinion this lack of competition has arisen 
principally from the fact that consumers are not readily able to make 
comparisons of like with like. There are only two ways of attempting to 
correct this situation—either by controlling all wholesale and retail prices 
or by introducing measures to improve competition. 


499. So far as we know, no one has seriously and convincingly main- 
tained that the control of retail prices is a practicable, necessary or desirable 
way of dealing with meat prices in a free economy in normal conditions of 
supply and demand. A centrally controlled price was accepted in wartime 
as a necessary part of the administration of rationing of a scarce com- 
modity, but the system was not free from abuses or from problems of en- 
forcement. In normal times it would involve a degree of detailed regi- 
mentation which we believe would be unacceptable to the public and the 
trade alike, and we have not thought it necessary to give it further 
consideration. 


500. Control of retail prices being ruled out, we take the view that it is 
necessary to find means of increasing the effectiveness of price competition 
amongst retailers. Even whilst we have been engaged on this inquiry, price 
competition has been increasing to a noticeable extent, particularly in 
areas where supermarkets and multiples operate, and the public attention 
which has been focussed on the butchers’ trade is making independent 
retailers more willing to make price adjustments. We have recommended 
in Chapter XII that the display of price lists in butchers’ shops should 
be made compulsory. In Chapter XV, we recommend that facilities for 
selling meat according to a system of classification should be made available 
to retailers. These measures will help consumers to make more accurate 
price comparisons and bring about a more competitive retail market. 


501. No official information is published on retail prices for meat. Such 
information would help to provide a spur to competition and to keep 
margins at a reasonable level ; it would provide an aid to marketing studies 
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and research, particularly into pricing methods and the level of margins; 
and it would assist the trade in assessing demand. The Ministry of Labour 
collect prices for a number of cuts once a month from 1,000 butchers’ shops 
spread over the country, but they publish only a single Index for the whole 
Meat and Bacon Group. We recommend that the Ministry of Labour 
should publish more detailed information on the prices of cuts and that 
they should consult the Authority about the collection of this information 
and make it available to the Authority. We recognise that the information 
may not at present be fully representative of all the cuts in the carcase 
and that care would be needed in interpreting it. Nevertheless, adequate 
published retail price statistics are in our view essential for a more efficient 
marketing system. The alternative is for the Authority to make separate 
arrangements to collect retail prices, but it would be wasteful for the 
Authority to attempt to duplicate the operations already carried out by the 
Ministry of Labour. 


D. Efficiency of Retailers 


502. The margins inquiries do not in themselves give any indication of 
the efficiency of the retail trade and we have not drawn any conclusions 
about the relative efficiency of the different types of retailers operating in 
a variety of conditions with the many different qualities and types of meat. 
It is not in our opinion necessary to do this. What is important, as we 
have said, is that more vigorous competition should allow the efficient 
retailers of whatever type to increase their share of the trade. Our recom- 
mendations on pricing policy, the display of price lists and sale by 
description may add marginally to butchers’ costs but any increase should 
be more than outweighed so far as the consumer is concerned by an 
increase in the proportion of trade carried on by the more efficient retailers, 
and by the general increase in price competition. 


Restrictive practices 


503. We made inquiries regarding the existence of restrictive practices 
and from the evidence we received we found that the retail meat trade 
appears to be comparatively free of such practices. One example which 
we encountered was that retail butchers in a number of areas are alleged to 
have attempted to prevent wholesalers selling meat directly to caterers 
and institutions. Such attempts are not in the interests of efficient distribu- 
tion. If distribution is to be efficient, buyers must be free to buy and 
sellers to sell through the most economic and efficient channels available, 
and if the wholesaler can provide a satisfactory service direct he should 
be free to do so. 


Cutting practices and the description of cuts 


504. We have formed the view that it would be in the general interest of 
both the retail trade and consumers if cutting practices and the nomenclature 
of cuts were standardised to a greater extent than at present. Some 
differences in cutting methods are dictated by local preferences and methods 
of cooking, but some of these differences are disappearing. So far as 
nomenclature is concerned, little purpose is served by applying a variety of 
names to a cut that is already standard all over the country. This is 
obviously a matter for the trade rather than for outside interference, but 
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we recommend that the Authority should take the lead in bringing repre- 
sentatives of the trade together to draw up standard codes of practice for 
cutting and for the nomenclature of cuts. 


EK. Methods of Influencing Demand 


505. We consider in later chapters the extent to which supplies of meat 
can be stabilised, but it is clear that some) fluctuations in supply are likely 
to continue. We have argued above that these fluctuations should be 
allowed to influence retail prices but it is also important to examine whether 
demand can be influenced in the interests of producers and the trade so 
as to ease marketing. 


506. As regards the long-term promotion of the demand for meat, and 
particularly for home-produced meat, we have been reminded that some 
success has been achieved with other agricultural products, such as milk, 
and it has been suggested that similar efforts to stimulate consumption 
would be advisable in the case of meat. Meat, however, presents more 
difficulty than other products because of its wide variety and the high 
proportion of imports. Nevertheless, there appear to be some opportunities 
Over a period of years for changing consumer attitudes towards various 
types of meat and for raising the general level of demand, if the trade 
wish to use them. 


507. The second main objective of promotional activities would be to 
persuade consumers to adapt their purchases to match short-term supply 
fluctuations. This would be in the interest of both the consumers, who 
would benefit from buying the more plentiful, and therefore cheaper, meats, 
and of the trade, who could more easily sell the larger quantities available. 


508. We have already recommended in paragraphs 465 and 466 that the 
Authority should where necessary supplement the trade’s activities in giving 
advice and information to the consumer. So far as the more positive 
promotional activities described in the two preceding paragraphs are con- 
cerned, we do not think that responsibility should be placed on the Authority 
to undertake these forms of promotion, but we recommend that the Authority 
should be empowered to undertake such activities if a large enough section 
of the trade requests them and the trade is prepared to finance them. 


CHAPTER XIV. THE WHOLESALE TRADE 


A. Trends 


509. We have described in Chapter YIII the changes which are 
occurring in both the functions and the structure of the wholesale trade. 
So far as functions are concerned, wholesalers are selling an increasing 
proportion of their meat in the form of wholesale cuts rather than 
carcases, sides or quarters and a few wholesalers have been starting to 
develop a wider range of cutting services, including the cutting and pre- 
packaging of retail joints and the supply in quantity of small “ portions”, 
such as steaks or chops. 


510. Although the evidence is conflicting, there appears to be some 
decrease in the number of retailers who purchase animals live and 
slaughter them. Supplies handled by wholesalers and perhaps also by 
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wholesale markets may for this reason tend to increase. On the other 
hand, changes at the retail stage and in producer marketing are channelling 
supplies away from the wholesale markets and perhaps by-passing whole- 
salers altogether. These changes include the growth in the trade of multiple 
retailers and supermarkets, some of whom buy at an early stage in the 
distribution chain and themselves carry out some or all of the wholesalers’ 
functions, and the growth in direct contract dealing, particularly between 
producer groups and buyers. In the latter case, producer groups sometimes 
sell to wholesalers, but they also sometimes sell directly to the retailer. 


511. It seems probable that competition to obtain fatstock supplies 
will increase. Vertical integration carried out by retailers is occurring 
not only because economies are possible, but also, and perhaps primarily, 
because some multiples are trying to obtain greater control of slaughter- 
ing and distribution methods, which affect the quality, uniformity and 
“ keepability ” of their supplies. Contract selling by producers or producer 
groups is also likely to increase, although it has been found that some 
producer groups have lacked the necessary capital, expertise or facilities 
to enter the slaughtering and wholesaling trades. 


512. We should record, however, that although many of the wholesalers 
to whom we spoke drew attention to the competitive character of the 
trade and the low level of margins, surprisingly few acknowledged the 
changes that were occurring in distribution methods and the possibility 
that these developments might alter the role of the wholesaler. 


513. The number of wholesalers has been falling. No comprehensive 
statistics are available, but between 1938 and 1955 there was a fall of 
17 per cent in the number of wholesalers operating in the 13 meat 
markets which supplied us with information on this point (see Table 35) 
and probably some decrease in the total number of meat wholesalers. Since 
1955, numbers have declined further at Smithfield, but not in the other 
markets on which information is available. With the decline in imports, 
some of the largest importing firms are also moving into the wholesale 
trade in home-produced meat. 


514. Whether concentration in the wholesale trade is desirable is a 
matter for argument. Some further concentration is probable as part 
of the normal commercial development of the industry, since there are 
some economies to be obtained from the large-scale organisation of 
procurement and transport. On the other hand, this is a trade in which 
flexibility of decision at a local level is of vital importance and some 
of the larger wholesalers have not been without their critics on this point. 
What is essential is that there should be a sufficient number of firms to 
ensure competition at the local level. We comment in Chapter XX on 
the concentration of buying power for pigs. 


B. Margins 
515. The surveys of the gross and net profit margins of members of 
the Federation of Wholesale Fresh Meat Traders (i.e. the provincial whole- 
salers) and the Smithfield Market Fresh Meat Traders Association are 
described in Appendix A. It has not proved possible to define accurately 
the functions carried out by the provincial wholesalers surveyed. 
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Although they all reported that they regularly carried out the full range 
of wholesaling functions from purchase of the live animal to the sale of 
meat to the retailer, it is also clear from their answers that a number 
purchased some supplies in the form of carcase meat, that some sales 
were made on commission, and that some other sales may have been made 
through commission agents. The full range of wholesaling functions was 
not therefore carried out in all cases. Consequently the level of gross 
margins—and possibly also of net margins—of the provincial wholesalers 
would probably have been somewhat higher if the survey could have been 
confined to that part of their turnover for which they had performed all 
the wholesaling functions. The functions of the Smithfield wholesalers 
are more clear-cut, since almost the whole of their trade is conducted 
on commission ; in effect, the margins shown by the Smithfield wholesalers 
can be assumed to relate to the commission trade. 


516. The results of both the surveys showed that wholesalers’ gross 
profit margins rose in 1961 and possibly also remained high in 1962 . 
(although the results described as “ 1962” related to accounts for financial 
years ended in that calendar year and were affected by the relatively 
high level of margins in the second half of 1961). There was some increase 
in costs, but there were also increases in the net profit margins in 1961 
and 1962 compared with the previous three years. ‘The rise in the gross 
profit margins of Smithfield wholesalers was unexpected because they 
normally trade on a percentage commission, but it was probably due to 
the use of a commission of Id. per lb. at a time when prices were at 
an exceptionally low level. 


517. No information is available on the gross and net profit margins of 
wholesalers in other food trades in the years 1958-62 for purposes of 
comparison. Even if such information were available, however, com- 
parison of margins would be of little use since the services performed 
by wholesalers handling different products are not correlated to the first- 
hand value of the products, and the amount of service varies from product 
to product.. It is therefore necessary to judge the meat wholesalers’ 
margins on their own merits. 


518. The results of the surveys do not suggest to us that over the five 
‘year period as a whole, after allowing for typical levels of remuneration 
of proprietors, directors and partners, net profit margins were unreasonably 
high. There are considerable risks in some aspects of the wholesale meat 
trade arising from, for example, the difficulties of assessing quality when 
purchasing fatstock and of the subsequent trading in a perishable com- 
modity, and taking these into account the margins are not in our view 
excessive. We have formed the general impression that competition 
between wholesalers is keen, particularly in the markets, and that whole- 
salers are being forced to accept low margins in order to pay sufficiently 
high prices to obtain supplies in competition with other purchasers. 
Indeed, some witnesses, including representatives of the iarger organisa- 
tions, have expressed concern to us that margins are too low to allow 
the trade to build large-scale depots (and thus to achieve lower costs 
and make better use of the products) or to develop their services. We 
have noted that some of the more progressive recent installations have 
been financed by investment from outside the industry. 
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C. Wholesale Meat Markets 


519. It is a widely held opinion that wholesale meat markets are an 
unnecessary link in the distribution chain. We do not share this view ; 
we find that the meat markets serve a number of important purposes, 
namely :— 


(a) They provide a focal point where supply and demand meet. 


(b) They provide in one place a range of supplies covering a variety of 
types, qualities and cuts, thus enabling buyers of all kinds to satisfy 
their requirements. In the absence of accurate methods of descrip- 
tion, buyers find it necessary to inspect their meat and a concen- 
tration of supplies in one place makes this comparatively easy. 


(c) They act as a clearing house for fluctuating supplies of a perishable 
commodity. The existence of many buyers in one place has fos- 
tered the development of cutting and has facilitated the rapid 
clearance of the less attractive cuts. 


(d) They are a convenient centre for breaking bulk supplies, particu- 
larly of imports, into small lots. 


(e) They safeguard the interests of distant sellers and small buyers by 
ensuring that prices are competitive. This is another function 
which assumes greater importance in the absence of an efficient 
system of market intelligence. 


(f) From a wider economic point of view, they are particularly neces- 
sary as a means of determining market prices because of the absence 
of an efficient market intelligence service and because they are the 
first point at which imports and home production come together. 


Price determination 


520. The most important of these functions from the general marketing 
point of view is the means which meat markets provide for the determina- 
tion of prices. The industry has not developed a satisfactory method of 
descriptive classification and it lacks an effective market intelligence 
system. Without these marketing tools, if there were no meat markets, it 
would be very much more difficult and costly to connect buyer with seller ; 
prices would tend to become less stable and would be less closely related to 
the national or local supply and demand situation ; competition wouid be less 
keen; and the buyers’ choice would be more limited. 


521. In recent years, there has been some development of direct contract 
trading and other methods of trading which by-pass the meat markets. 
Their development has been possible mainly because they have existed side 
by side with trading in the markets, through which the majority of supplies 
pass and in which the general price level is determined. While these direct 
methods remain small in proportion to total supplies, the markets’ price- 
determining mechanism should not be seriously affected; but if the pro- 
portion of supplies by-passing the markets increases substantially—and this 
is a real possibility—the markets will become less effective in determining 
prices. The question would then arise whether the markets’ price-deter- 
mining functions could be replaced by effective market intelligence and 
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descriptive classification systems. We think they could be, and this is one 
important reason for our recommendations on these points later in this 
Chapter and in Chapter XV. 


522. Whether or not the direct methods of trading increase will depend 
on commercial considerations, but it seems probable to us that an increased 
proportion of supplies will by-pass the meat markets over the next few 
years. Nevertheless, we would expect the meat markets in the United 
Kingdom, as in the United States, to continue to handle a substantial pro- 
portion of supplies, particularly in areas where supplies arrive in bulk from a 
distance or where the market is attached to a slaughterhouse. If this is so, 
it is important that they should improve their methods so as to preserve 
the quality of the supplies they handle. Meat is usually held at normal 
atmospheric temperatures while on display in the markets. But over the 
next few years an increasing proportion of meat will probably be sold in 
the shops in pre-packed form, after being kept at cool temperatures from 
as soon as possible after slaughter to the time it is sold. A break in this 
“cold chain” for display at normal atmospheric temperatures for a few 
hours in a meat market would seriously affect the condition of the meat 
and is unlikely to be tolerated by retailers. Work is going forward in 
a number of places either to rebuild the markets or to improve display 
conditions and this is clearly a necessary development. Improvements in 
meat markets have probably been hindered by the uneconomically low 
rents charged by local authorities. We hope that further improvement will 
not be held back on this account. Ratepapers should not be required to 
subsidise meat markets, even if the alternative means a slight rise in dis- 
tribution costs. 

523. We have not made a sufficiently full examination of the siting of 
wholesale markets to allow us to comment in detail on this subject, but 
we have formed the opinion that the advantage lies with the siting of 
markets in or very near urban areas, and near the docks in cities such as 
London. We have received no substantial criticism that markets are 
badly sited, and the traffic problems which are important with markets 
for other commodities seem less pressing in the case of the meat markets. 


524. We have received some complaints that a substantial proportion 
of the meat sold at Smithfield and some other markets is not normally clothed 
or wrapped. We agree with the view expressed by the Smithfield Market 
Fresh Meat Traders Association that the clothing of all meat is desirable. 
Representatives of the Association informed us that clothing costs about 
4d. per Ib. (almost 1 per cent of the wholesale price) and that a requirement 
for the clothing of all meat would retard the operation of the market and 
increase the cost of meat to the retailer. But we understand that some 
buyers insist on the clothing or wrapping of all their purchases, that the 
amount being clothed or wrapped is increasing at Smithfield and that in 
some cases this service is provided free of charge. We regard it as a matter 
for the retail trade to press for the clothing of all meat as a regular service 
provided at the minimum extra cost. 


525. Smithfield market was, not surprisingly, given a much closer examina- 
tion in the evidence submitted to the Committee than were the rest of the 
meat markets. Particular attention was drawn to the fact that most supplies 
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were displayed at normal atmospheric temperatures and had to be cleared 
every day; consequently, prices often fell sharply towards the end of a 
day’s selling. 


526. Witnesses have also suggested to us that prices tend to be low 
at Smithfield because most meat is sold on commission. They have expressed 
the opinion that, while there is a strong incentive to the Smithfield wholesaler 
to complete the sale, the incentive to obtain the highest possible price is less 
strong. This is not an argument that can be conclusively proved one way or 
the other. The Smithfield wholesaler is in our view in keen competition 
with his fellow wholesalers for trade to be consigned to him. A low selling 
price can lose him the trade altogether and this seems to us to be a strong 
incentive for him to obtain the best price he can. On the other hand, some 
firms both consigning meat to Smithfield and using other markets have argued 
that carcases of similar quality realise lower prices at Smithfield than at 
other markets. 


D. Market Intelligence at the Wholesale Stage 


527. We have mentioned in Chapter VIII the surprisingly small amount 
of information available on wholesale prices. At some markets no informa- 
tion is collected and at others the method of collection is not systematic. 
The only information generally available is the Smithfield Daily List and 
the weekly reports in trade journals on prices at a few of the main markets. 
Most of the price information is not related to quantities and much of it 
refers to price ranges for very broad cross-sections of quality. 


528. In practice, the Smithfield Daily List is widely used as an indicator 
of price trends, and we have come to the conclusion that, although many 
members of the trade realise it is of limited general use, it probably has 
more influence than is justifiable. Smithfield handles only about 10 per 
cent of total supplies, and its throughput is not representative either in type 
or quality. It deals with a much higher proportion of imported meat than 
most, if not all, other markets and, although it has a regular trade covering 
a variety of qualities (including some of the highest-priced meat), it also 
deals with a larger proportion of the supplies in glut periods, including some 
poor quality meat. As the market for surpluses, its supply and price 
fluctuations may at times tend to be greater than those in other markets. 
While, therefore, the Smithfield information is certainly very much better 
than most other market authorities collect and publish, Smithfield’s prices 
and trends are not, and should not be taken to be, fully representative of 
price trends generally. The other sources of information on wholesale prices 
are published weekly ; they give less detailed information than the Smithfield 
list, and they relate to four markets only. 


529. We consider that the information on wholesale prices at present 
available to the industry is both inadequate and misleading. Better market 
intelligence is necessary to provide the trade with an accurate measure of 
prices and price trends and to assist in the determination of prices throughout 
the country, and it would become increasingly necessary if, as is very possi- 
ble, the throughput of wholesale markets declines. That full and accurate 
market intelligence can be collected and disseminated extremely rapidly is 
shown by the market intelligence services in the United States, although these 
are probably more elaborate than are required in the United Kingdom. We 
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therefore recommend that the proposed Authority should be empowered to 
collect and disseminate information on wholesale prices, including prices of 
imports, and to require traders to make returns for this purpose. This 
should include both prices at wholesale markets and wholesale prices of 
home and imported supplies sold through other channels. The information 
should be related as accurately as possible to particular classes of meat and 
information on the quantities sold at particular prices should also be given. 
Weekly figures of slaughterings should also be collected. 


E. Short-term Supply Fluctuations at the Wholesale Stage 


530. We make a number of recommendations in this report designed to 
reduce irregularities in supplies, but, as we have said, it is inevitable that 
some fluctuations will continue to occur. Wholesalers deal with fluctuations 
by adjusting prices as necessary to clear supplies, but both wholesalers and 
retailers also take some meat off the market and freeze it when prices are very 
Jow, reselling when prices rise. The extent to which they can do this is 
limited. They have to meet the additional costs of storage and handling, 
losses on shrinkage and the loss of the premium which fresh meat com- 
mands (the frozen home-produced product often realises less than imported 
frozen meat) and they have to take the risk that prices may not rise suffi- 
ciently to make the whole operation profitable. In practice, apart from 
some freezing of legs of pork for the Christmas trade, only limited quantities 
of lamb and of forequarters of beef have been frozen in the glut period for 
sale in the winter and then only when prices have reached very low levels. 
We have heard no suggestion that freezing and cold storage facilities were 
inadequate to allow those who wished to undertake the risks of storage to 
do so. 


531. Looking to the future, significant differences between the seasonal 
patterns of supplies of cattle and of sheep have already developed and may 
well increase. If, in spite of a standard quantity provision in the Fatstock 
Guarantee Scheme, sheep numbers were to continue to grow over a period 
of years, and become substantially in excess of requirements in the autumn 
months, there might then be greater scope for the trade to purchase sheep 
for freezing down for use in the early months of the following year. There 
would then be a question of balancing the extra costs of freezing down 
against the increased .costs of alteration of production programmes to 
produce sheep for marketing at the times they are required by the market. 
For cattle there are greater opportunities for producers economically to level 
off supplies throughout the year, and greater disincentives to traders (in the 
form of larger discounts for frozen beef compared with fresh) to freeze 
beef, so that both the need for the freezing of carcases and the incentive 
to do so will probably be less for cattle than for sheep. 


532. In view of the importance of dealing with short-term fluctuations 
in supplies and of the need to reduce price fluctuations, it has been suggested 
to us that a central agency should purchase meat on a larger scale when 
the market is over-supplied. The meat would then be returned to the 
market when supplies were less plentiful. The purposes which might be 
served by such “ support buying ” are: — 

(a) that price fluctuations would be lessened, so that distribution costs 
might therefore be reduced ; 
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(b) that, consequently, there would be less opportunity for distribu- 
tion margins to rise (as they seem to do when first-hand prices are 
low) ; and 


(c) that the subsidy bill would be reduced. 


Producers would not, of course, benefit directly, since under present 
guarantee arrangements they in any case receive the guaranteed standard 
price no matter how low prices fall. If, however, the Fatstock Guarantee 
Scheme were altered, as we propose in Chapter XXII, so that the producer’s 
return was affected by changes in market prices, producers marketing in 
periods when support buying was taking place would benefit at the expense 
of those marketing when the supplies were returned to the market. 


533. But there are many difficulties in support buying. It would raise 
market prices higher in times of over-supply than the true market situation 
warranted and when the supplies were returned to the market it would 
make prices lower than the true market situation justified. In short, it 
would make bad supply programming seem better than in fact it was. 


534. This would be a particularly important objection if the changes 
proposed in the Fatstock Guarantee Scheme were put into effect. The 
whole purpose of the proposed revision of the Scheme would be to make 
producers more responsive to market forces—an essential requirement if 
the marketing system is to be efficient—and support buying would work 
against this end. 


535. Moreover, the practical difficulties of a support buying operation 
would be substantial. Either the central authority would have to set up its 
own purchasing, slaughtering and freezing organisation, or it would have 
to rely on the co-operation of the wholesale trade for some of these tasks. 
But the trade would almost inevitably be obliged to oppose a scheme which 
raised its buying prices at times when prices might otherwise be running 
in its favour and which would therefore seem adversely to affect its interests. 
It is doubtful whether freezing and cold storage facilities would be avail- 
able on the scale required, and it would not be worth constructing addi- 
tional facilities if they would lie idle for the rest of the year. Finally, dis- 
posal of the frozen meat would not, with present methods of freezing, be 
easy without considerable losses. 


536. But even more important is the point whether support buying or a 
buyer of last resort would really operate in the interests of consumers or 
producers generally. The advocates of support buying assert that it would 
be necessary to purchase only comparatively small quantities to have a 
substantial effect on market prices. They accept that, since the trade at 
present regards further purchases for freezing as unprofitable, there would 
clearly be a loss on support buying operations, but they claim that this 
would be confined to a small quantity and would be more than outweighed 
by the overall gain from more stable prices. 


537. It is in fact very difficult to assess the various effects of the whole 
transaction. On one side would be a rise in prices on all supplies being 
marketed at the time of buying. This in itself is impossible to estimate 
reliably. On the other side, a number of factors have to be taken into 
account. There would be the loss on the actual support buying operation 
(a loss which would be increased if support buying reduced the difference 
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between prices at the times of buying and selling) ; there would be some 
general lowering of prices when supplies were returned to the market, even 
although these frozen supplies would presumably compete most directly 
with imported supplies ; and during the intervening period market prices 
might be depressed by the stored supplies overhanging the market. The 
net effect on the subsidy is in doubt. From the national point of view, 
what, if anything, was gained by the taxpayer from higher prices would, 
of course, be lost by the consumer; and the cost of an operation which 
would lower the quality of part of the nation’s supplies would have to be 
set against any economies in distribution costs. We have been persuaded 
that on balance the practical problems inherent in a system of support 
buying, when combined with the theoretical arguments against it, make a 
strong case and we do not therefore recommend that the Authority should 
have power to engage in support buying or to act as a buyer of last resort. 


CHAPTER XV. CLASSIFICATION AND DESCRIPTION OF 
CARCASE MEAT 


A. The Present Systems of Grading 


538. The Agricultural Departments at present operate two grading 
schemes—one for the purposes of the Fatstock Guarantee Scheme and the 
other as part of the Grading and Weighing Service. Both schemes are 
operated by graders trained and employed by the Agricultural Depart- 
ments. Grading for the Fatstock Guarantee Scheme takes place on both 
a liveweight and deadweight basis, while that for the Grading and Weighing 
Service is on a deadweight basis only. 


539. The main purpose of grading for the Fatstock Guarantee Scheme 
is to assess whether fatstock or carcases are eligible for guarantee payment, 
but fat cattle and pigs are also assessed to discover whether they reach 
higher standards of quality, as defined by the Agricultural Departments, and 
thus qualify for additional payments. Only clean animals (i.e. those not 
used for breeding) are eligible for certification. Cattle and beef carcases 
are assessed on the basis of their weight, age, conformation, finish and, in 
the case of the live animal, estimated killing-out percentage. Sheep are 
assessed on their conformation, finish and estimated or actual dressed 
carcase weight. Provided that pigs are not emaciated, all clean pigs or 
their carcases above a minimum weight are graded as eligible for 
guarantee payment. The two quality premium grades for pigs apply only 
to carcases of pigs sold to approved bacon factories and are based on the 
length of the back and the thickness of fat at mid-back, loin and shoulder. 


540. The Grading and Weighing Service provides a more detailed 
grading service at deadweight centres for those who wish to use it and 
who pay the fees. This service is used as a basis for the pricing of 
purchases of fatstock by wholesalers and other organisations who trade by 
grade and deadweight. There are five grades for clean cattle and a number 
of grades for other classes of cattle and calves, three grades each for a 
number of classes of sheep and three grades each for pork pigs and sows. 
In the case of most classes of cattle and sheep, the grading is based on 
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standards of conformation, finish and “quality”. For the main cattle 
grades, quality is defined in terms of marbling of flesh, colour and texture 
of fat and flesh and the degree of ossification; and for the main sheep 
grades it is defined in terms of flesh colour and texture, fat streaking and 
the colour and character of bone. Grading of pork pigs is based on 
conformation, finish (including the distribution, colour and texture of fat) 
and rind quality. As a detailed scheme of grading of bacon pigs is in use 
for guarantee purposes, a separate voluntary grading service is not provided 
for these pigs. | 


541. The present Grading and Weighing Service was introduced in 
1956 when grading for guarantee purposes became very much less detailed 
than it had previously been. The Service has enabled those who wished 
to purchase on the basis of grades laid down and assessed by an indepen- 
dent arbitrator to continue to do so, but, as Table 10 shows, it has 
attracted less than 10 per cent of marketings of certified cattle and sheep. 


542. The Service has been essentially regarded as a basis for first-hand 
selling rather than as an aid to the subsequent processes of marketing and 
distribution, and it was designed with this end in view. As such, its 
progress has been largely influenced by considerations at the first-hand 
level. The extent to which the Service has been used has depended not on 
any merits it might have for the distributive trade as a whole but on the 
decisions of the producer whether to market his animals through auction, 
private treaty, ordinary deadweight or deadweight and grade channels. This 
general question is considered in Chapter XXI. Experience of this Grading 
Service is, therefore, not necessarily applicable to alternative proposals for 
grading or classification schemes, particularly if the latter are designed 
primarily as an aid to distribution. 


543. Nevertheless, one feature of the Grading and Weighing Service 
which appears to have contributed to its comparative lack of acceptability 
should be noted. It is generally recognised that consumer preferences have 
changed and the grading standards laid down have not kept pace. More- 
over, because preferences vary over the country, the order of precedence 
of quality standards is not universally acceptable. 


B. The Case for and against Classification 


544. Our investigations have convinced us of the need for an accurate 
method of describing the characteristics of carcases at the wholesale level 
and of meat at the retail level. We do not mean by this that any attempt 
should be made to state centrally whether one kind or “ quality ” of meat 
is better than another. The consumer and trader will have their own views 
about which kind of meat is most acceptable: there is no absolute standard. 
What both the trade and the consumer need is a method of description of 
classification which takes into account and measures those characteristics 
of meat which are regarded as important in making a choice between one 
piece and another. It may well be found that in practice there is a greater 
degree of unanimity on what constitutes the best quality than some members 
of the trade have suggested, but there is good evidence of regional and 
other preferences and no attempt should be made to dictate a single order 
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545. The possible permutations of the characteristics for which the 
trader looks when he purchases a carcase are many; they include both 
the characteristics which contribute to the eating quality of the meat 
(which we shall call “eatability”’) and the factors which affect the yield 
of differently-priced cuts from the carcase (which we shall call 
“cutability ”). The cutability of the carcase depends on the amount of 
bone, fat and trimmings wasted and on the proportion of high-priced 
cuts obtained. The consumer is primarily concerned with eatability, and 
only to a limited extent (as it affects price) with cutability. The results 
of consumer surveys suggest that most consumers do not wish to make 
very fine distinctions between one set of eating characteristics and another ; 
we consider that they should be able both to make a few broad distinctions 
and to be afforded some measure of protection against being offered meat 
which is really more suitable for processing. 


Advantages of classification 

546. A sufficiently accurate method of describing the eatability of meat, 
apportioning it between a few broad classes, would improve retail marketing 
in a number of very important respects: — 


(a) It would provide consumers with some measure of the charac- 
teristics of the meat so that they could make more knowledgeable 
choices, express their preferences more accurately and repeat those 
purchases that give satisfaction. 


(b) It would allow consumers to compare prices more nearly on a 
basis of like with like: this would provide the retailer with greater 
incentives to reduce costs and prices and would stimulate com- 
petition. 


(c) It would help the retailer to provide a more uniform product, thus 
giving him more attractive selling opportunities. 


547. More generally, a sufficiently accurate method of classifying 
both the eatability and cutability of carcases, sides, quarters and possibly 
also wholesale cuts, would enable the trade to improve marketing in the 
following ways :— 


(a) It would provide a more effective means than exists at present of 
reflecting consumer preferences back to the producer. The market 
for those kinds of meat most in demand would be strengthened and 
the market for those less in demand weakened, so that the resulting 
price structure should stimulate to a greater degree the supply of 
those kinds of meat most in demand. 


(6) In the opposite direction, it would provide a more reliable means 
of reflecting the costs of production and marketing of the different 
kinds of meat through the marketing system to the consumer. 


(c) It would offer greater opportunities to reduce marketing costs, since 
more retailers could reduce their buying costs if they purchased by 
description on the telephone, without a personal visit of inspection 
on every occasion. For example, when we visited Stockholm meat 
market, the leading market in Sweden, we were told by repre- 
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sentatives of the Sveriges Slakteriférbund (Swedish Farmers’ 
Marketing Association) that 70-80 per cent of all the meat sold 
on that market was now ordered by description without inspection. 


(d) Long-term contract trading directly between producers and retailers 
would be encouraged by the existence of standard descriptions, 
because this would enable contract specifications to be more 
readily described, adhered to and checked. 


(e) It would assist deadweight marketing, since the classification could 
be used as a basis for deadweight pricing (we consider this in more 
detail in Chapter XXII). 


(f) Use of a standard system of classification can be an advantage 
to the small-scale wholesaler who might find it too expensive 
to develop his own brands: in this way it can (and in the United 
States does) promote competition, partly by giving better oppor- 
tunities to new firms. 


g) Because it would be unnecessary for purchasers at all stages of 
marketing to devote attention to discerning quality differences, 
attention would be focussed (as it has been in the United States) 
on the reduction of production and marketing costs. 


(h) Market intelligence could be related more closely to the kinds of 
meat; price comparisons would be made easier for the trade and 
inter-regional trade would be facilitated. 


548. Few people would deny that substantial gains could be made in 
the efficiency of marketing if an effective system of classification were 
developed and that classification would enable the home-produced product 
to acquire some of the advantages of standardisation and description at 
present obtained only by some kinds of imported meat, e.g. New Zealand 
lamb. Judging by the history of grading in the U.S.A., some sections of 
the trade, who have developed their own proprietary brands, may not at 
first favour a general system of classification. In the United Kingdom, the 
meat trade organisations opposed the establishment of the National Mark 
Beef Scheme and the Official Grade and Dead Weight Scheme in the late 
1920’s and early 1930’s on a variety of grounds. In particular, the whole- 
sale trade were opposed to grading because half of the traders were con- 
cerned largely with imports, and many others were concerned only with 
lower quality meat; neither of these objections is likely to be so strong 
now in relation to a comprehensive classification scheme. To the extent 
that they are relevant they should be seen in perspective in relation to the 
wider benefits to consumers and to the trade as a whole that a classification 
system would provide. 


Objections to classification 

549. Almost all the objections made to us have been concerned with the 
question of whether a classification system would be practicable. These 
objections are discussed in the following paragraphs, but first it should be 
observed that classification systems have been developed in other countries, 
notably the U.S.A., Sweden, New Zealand and Argentina, and that although 
they encountered opposition at the outset, they are now well accepted 
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both by the trade and by consumers. We have examined the United States’ 
and Swedish systems in operation and we have satisfied ourselves that 
they are both practicable and beneficial. We have also taken note of the 
work which has been carried out for the Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development, which was the subject of a Report published 
ia 1961(’), and of the further work currently in progress on an inter-state 
classification scheme for O.E.C.D. members. 


550. The strongest objection to a system of classification is that know- 
ledge of the factors which contribute to the actual flavour, tenderness and 
juiciness of meat is incomplete. It is said that not all the relevant factors 
can be judged by inspection of the meat. Some may be related to the 
method of feeding the animal and others are related to methods of pre- 
and post-slaughter treatment, including conditioning. Moreover, the effect 
of some factors which can be seen in the meat, such as marbling, is not 
yet fully understood. If the factors which are not apparent from inspection 
are more important in determining the eating characteristics than those 
which are, there would be a danger—so this line of argument runs—that 
any classification system based on inspection would become discredited 
because it did not classify sufficiently accurately and comprehensively 
according to eating characteristics. 


551. This is an objection which in our view has some validity : neverthe- 
less, it should not be overstated. We accept that the effects of pre- and 
post-slaughter treatment are not usually apparent on inspection of carcases. 
However, we would expect that progressive firms would fairly readily adopt 
any improvements in treatment which are suggested by research and that 
differences in treatment should not be a serious cause of quality differences 
in carcases. To the extent that knowledge of the factors affecting eatability 
is incomplete, all methods of assessment, including those used by the trade 
at present, are equally affected. Apart from the relatively small proportion 
of supplies which remain under one control from the live animal to the 
retail shop or of which the original source is known to the retailer, meat 
has at present to be judged mainly or entirely by appearance and little 
account can be taken of treatment earlier in the distribution chain. These 
considerations suggest that a classification system should not for these 
reasons be any less satisfactory than the present methods of the trade. 


552. Even so, the objection would remain that if the existing methods 
of assessment do not succeed in ascertaining eatability correctly, a classifica- 
tion system based on a similar state of knowledge would also fail to make 
the right distinctions. While much more knowledge of the characteristics 
of meat has yet to be obtained, we are satisfied that sufficient material 
already exists, and is sufficiently well accredited, to provide the basis of a 
systematic approach to the subject and that it is possible, judging meat by 
its appearance, to make assessments which, although by no means perfect, 
are related to eatability sufficiently closely to permit an effective classification 
system. It is clear, however, that the system must be sufficiently flexible 
to allow adjustment as knowledge of the factors affecting eatability improves. 


(1) O.E.C.D. Documentation in Food and Agriculture, No. 43. Meat grading in O.E.E.C. 
member countries. O.E.C.D., 1961. 
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553. A second objection relates to the question whether a single system 
of classification can cover both eatability and cutability. It is said that 
a classification scheme which attempts to cover all the factors imporiant 
in assessing both aspects would be too complex to operate. We disagree 
with this view, although we would not wish to suggest that there is no 
problem here. There is a limit to the number of distinctions which 
even the most expert grader can take into account on inspection, and it 
would be a mistake to try to introduce a highly complex classification 
scheme from the start; it would be better to begin with a simpler, less 
perfect but more workable scheme, making finer assessments as experience 
increases and as supplies become more uniform. 


554. The success of the classification schemes which we have examined 
elsewhere has shown that the problem can be overcome. In the United 
States some firms have developed, within the grades laid down by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, a series of subdivisions making finer 
distinctions to meet their particular needs. Some large firms in the United 
Kingdom already operate detailed classification schemes for beef and lamb 
for their own purposes, and some of the national schemes in operation 
abroad, e.g. Sweden, have been designed to make fine distinctions of 
quality. 

555. Another objection mentioned to us is that classification must be 
to some extent subjective as between one grader and another and that 
differences in standards arise between one area and another. 


556. It is true that there has been evidence of some unevenness of 
standards in all the classification systems we have examined. In the United 
Kingdom, experience of grading for the Fatstock Guarantee Scheme has 
tended to give this problem exaggerated emphasis since a single standard 
has been imposed from the centre and may often conflict with regional 
variations in preference. Furthermore, a significant proportion of the value 
of the beast to the producer can rest on the grader’s decision on whether 
it qualifies for subsidy. None of these objections would apply to the 
system we describe below. We acknowledge that it will undoubtedly take 
time for experience of a new system of classification to accumulate. Attention 
will have to be concentrated on obtaining consistency of interpretation, and 
provision must be made for appeal against doubtful decisions. But we 
would not regard such initial difficulties as a good enough reason for 
rejecting a system which offers so many potential advantages in the long run. 


557. Another objection raised by the trade is that classification would 
‘ lead to the concentration of demand within a narrow range of meat so that 
there would be insufficient supplies inside this range whilst it would 
become more difficult to dispose of supplies outside the range. 


558. If in fact this result does come about, we regard it as an advantage, 
not a disadvantage, since it would show consumers’ preferences more 
clearly, and prices for the popular and unpopular kinds of meat would 
move accordingly. Producers would thus be given a stronger incentive 
to produce what is really in demand and a disincentive to produce what 
is not required, and the need to find a market for the less desirable kinds of 
meat would stimulate the.development of manufactured and processed foods 
for which there is a growing demand. 
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559. Summing up, there are undoubtedly some technical and adminis- 
trative problems to be overcome in developing a classification system and 
we accept that they will not all be resolved quickly, but we do not regard 
them as sufficiently difficult to prevent the introduction of a worthwhile 
scheme. Classification becomes increasingly necessary as modern methods 
of distribution are developed, and most of the more advanced agricultural 
marketing countries are introducing or already operating such schemes. 
We consider that it would be very much in the interests of the consumer, 
the producer and those engaged in marketing that a start on such a 
scheme should be made as soon as possible. . 


C. Essential Features of a Classification Scheme 


560. The full details of a classification scheme will take some time to 
draw up. What follows is an indication of some of the essential features 
which need to be taken into account and of the lines on which we think 
a scheme should be prepared. 


561. The purpose of the scheme should be to assess the eatability and 
cutability of carcases. Both of these assessments would be designed for 
use at the wholesale stage, at which point classification of all carcase meat 
should be compulsory. In addition, the eatability assessment could be 
used by retailers, on a voluntary basis, for the description of meat in 
retail shops. 


562. The preparation of the scheme (which would have to be submitted 
for the approval of Ministers) should be the responsibility of the Authority, 
working in close consultation with those members of the ‘industry who 
would be using the system—producers, wholesalers and retailers—and 
possibly with representatives of the Consumer Council. If approved by 
Ministers, the scheme should be introduced on a voluntary basis for not 
longer than three years, after which classification of all home-produced 
meat at the wholesale stage would become compulsory. In the drafting 
of the scheme, careful attention should be paid to the experience of other 
countries, especially the U.S.A. in the case of beef and New Zealand in the 
case of lamb. (The classification of pigmeat raises special problems and 
is considered below in paragraphs 572-8.) 


563. To make the classified description of cuts compulsory at the retail 
level would be difficult and we do not recommend it, but if the scheme 
has the customer appeal which we expect, it should be sufficiently in 
the interests of traders for it to become widely adopted. It has to be noted 
from U.S. experience that Federal grading has provided retailers with a 
powerful selling point—for instance, meat classified as “ U.S.D.A. Choice” 
has been widely advertised by retailers for some years and has set a 
standard of quality which has become thoroughly familiar to the public 
and is widely used by them. Progressive retailers in this country will not, 
we feel, hesitate to take full advantage of a scheme which offers their 
customers a valuable guarantee of consistent eatability characteristics. 


564. As classification is intended to be for purposes of description and 
identification of characteristics, the nomenclature used, though it should 
be in terms likely to gain popular acceptance, should not imply an order 
of preference. 
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Beef, veal, mutton and lamb 


565. Characteristics to be classified for purposes of eatability of beef 
and veal should—as in the U.S.A.—include marbling, colour, texture, 
firmness of flesh, all within specified ranges of maturity as deduced from 
the degree of ossification. For the purposes of cutability, regard should 
be paid to conformation, i.e. the build, shape and proportion of the 
carcase in its various parts, and to finish. In relation to both eatability 
and cutability, the weight of carcase and, if possible, the weight for age 
should be taken into account. The classification of mutton and lamb need 
not be as complex as that for beef and veal. In all cases, evaluation should 
so far as possible be based on characteristics which can be easily deter- 
mined by routine inspection and particular attention should be paid to 
the factors which at present determine price premiums and discounts based 
on consumer preferences. 


566. Provision should be made for regular review so that the scheme 
can be varied both to take advantage of advances in knowledge and to 
meet the changing preferences of consumers. The current demand for lean 
meat, calling for a carcase with less fat than hitherto, raises the question 
whether less fattened stock produces meat equal in other eating charac- 
teristics, such as flavour, to that from well-fattened animals: a classification 
system can only provide its answers within the range of current knowledge 
but it must be flexible enough to be modified as often as necessary in the 
light of fresh data. 


567. For reasons given in Chapter XXI, no classification of live animals 
is recommended other than that required for guarantee purposes. In 
due course, the Grading and Weighing Service will cease to be necessary 
and should be terminated. 


568. So far as the practical details of operation are concerned, the 
scheme should be operated by a grading service recruited and employed 
by the Authority, which should take over the existing grading service 
from the Agricultural Departments. The Authority should also take over 
and expand the present training facilities operated by the Agricultural 
Departments and should itself be responsible for training the graders, 
paying particular attention to the need for a uniform interpretation of 
standards throughout the country. 


569. Considerations of expediency will mean that it may not be possible 
during the voluntary period to extend classification beyond the larger 
slaughterhouses, but it should later be extended to the smaller slaughter- 
houses. Provision should be made for owners to appeal to independent 
arbitration against graders’ assessments. 


570. Carcases, sides and quarters should be stamped for cutability on 
each of the main wholesale cuts, whilst a separate mark referring to 
eatability under one of the defined descriptions should be roller-stamped 
(with a stamp which strip-marks the outside of the carcase) for use at the 
retail stage. It has been objected that there will be difficulties at the retail 
stage in enforcing the correct use of classification marks and that the 
effectiveness of roller-stamping would be limited; external fat is often 
trimmed (although, in the United States, cuts are trimmed round the mark 
without actually removing it), and many joints are rolled, perhaps with the 
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external fat from another carcase. Consequently, while false descriptions 
could be discovered in some cases, enforcement could not be complete. 
On the other hand, retailers regularly selling meat of a _ particular 
classification would have a strong incentive to display marked carcases 
and wholesale joints and not to include in their retail display meat of 
other classifications and thereby endanger the reputation of the bulk of 
their sales. The limited opportunities ‘for false description by retailers 
are not in our view vital to the main issue of whether or not a classification 
scheme would be practicable. 


571. The cost of operating such a scheme of classification should be 
treated as one of the costs of meat production. This is not unreasonable 
if the purpose of the scheme is to facilitate and improve the acceptability 
of meat to the customer. Moreover, it may reasonably be expected that, 
as the trade come to rely upon it, both wholesalers and retailers will 
increasingly be able to save time which is at present devoted to visits to 
the market and the selection by visual appraisal of individual carcases. 
This has happened with New Zealand lamb and there is no reason why 
it should not also happen with home-grown lamb. The recovery of costs 
incurred by the Authority should be by a charge per unit classified. In 
order to encourage growth and development during the initial voluntary 
three-year period, however, the Government should, if necessary, be 
prepared to support it by subsidy. As a very rough guide to cost, we 
found that in the United States the Department of Agriculture made a 
charge for graders’ services at the rate of $7:20 per hour, during which 
75-90 beef carcases might be handled; they estimated that in 1962 the 
cost of the grading service amounted to 0-06 cents (0:05d.) per Ib. of meat 
graded. 


Pigmeat 


572. Most work on pig grading has been concentrated on carcases 
graded for the Wiltshire bacon sector of the trade and the payment of 
subsidy premiums has been confined to this grading system. This has 
encouraged the idea that there is a perfect type of pig (which there may 
well be for Wiltshire curers), but it disregards the different preferences of 
other pigmeat users. Attention has been concentrated on attacking or 
defending the present arrangements and this may have contributed to 
some hardening of attitudes towards pigmeat grading and classification 
questions. Further developments in any of the pigmeat sectors should 
in our view be concerned to develop classification schemes which do not 
suggest that any one type of pig is universally better than another. In 
Chapter XX we support the Government’s stated intention to abolish 
the quality premiums paid through the Fatstock Guarantee Scheme. 


573. We are inclined to agree with those witnesses who can see no 
prospect at present of a single classification system for all pigmeat. The 
three main users of pigmeat—for the Wiltshire cure, the heavy hog 
sector and the various weights of pork—not only require different weights 
of carcase but also attach different degrees of importance to the various 
attributes of the carcase. Whilst there is some measure of agreement 
about the desirability of a high lean content, there appear to be differences 
of opinion about the acceptability of various forms of distribution of lean 
over the carcase and about other aspects of conformation (e.g. the shape 
and size of the shoulder). 
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574. So far as carcases for bacon are concerned, the present grading 
system under the Fatstock Guarantee Scheme is based on measurements 
of the length of back and of the fat thickness at mid-back, loin and shoulder 
(the latter measurements being taken from the cut edge when the carcase 
is halved). It has been widely recognised that these measurements do not 
necessarily reflect the characteristics (e.g. proportion of lean, shape of 
shoulder) which the Wiltshire curers require. Nevertheless, the Wiltshire 
curers believe that this method of grading has brought about an improve- 
ment in the pigs offered by producers for Wiltshire bacon production. While 
it is not difficult to find carcases of poor conformation and low lean content 
among those qualifying for the top grade, the grading has provided a guide 
to what the curers have wanted in the case of a majority of pigs and it 
does therefore offer some basis for the purchase of large numbers of 
carcases. What is now required is not to abandon what has been achieved 
so far but rather to find the means of taking the next steps forward. 


575. The Pig Industry Development Authority has been trying to 
develop a more refined method of classification, using new types of 
apparatus, such as echo-sounding equipment and the optical probe, and 
making measurements over the loin muscle at standard distances from the 
backbone (known as the “C and K measurements”). While these 
measurements appear in some respects to be an improvement on the 
methods used for official grading purposes, they have not so far given 
wholly satisfactory results. 


576. On the basis of the evidence and the recommendations of witnesses, 
we have formed the view that, although there is no immediate prospect 
of an entirely satisfactory classification scheme for bacon pig carcases, it 
would be possible, perhaps by using a combination of the C and K 
measurements and the official grading measurements, to prepare a classifica- 
tion scheme which would be more accurate than the present scheme 
and would provide Wiltshire curers with a useful basis for pricing. As 
we have said, it should not be linked with the payment of quality 
premiums by the Government. We therefore recommend that the Fatstock 
and Meat Authority should, in consultation with the trade and producers, 
prepare such a scheme for Ministers’ approval. If approved, the scheme 
should be operated on a fee-paying basis. At the same time the search 
should continue for a more satisfactory system of classification. 


577. So far as the heavy hog sector of the industry is concerned, we 
have received no evidence that a classification scheme for this type of 
carcase is required and we have formed the impression that such a 
scheme is unnecessary. We therefore do not recommend that a classifica- 
tion scheme should be introduced, but the Fatstock and Meat Authority 
should be prepared to consider adopting a scheme if the members of this 
sector of the industry require it. 


578. As regards pork, a classification scheme covering the wholesale 
and retail stages, along the same lines as the scheme recommended above 
for beef, is clearly desirable. The development of a satisfactory classifica- 
tion scheme for pork has been hampered by the need to cut carcases 
before classification, a practice that is not readily acceptable to the trade. 
However, the recent development of the use of the optical probe may 
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avoid this necessity and we recommend that the Fatstock and Meat 
Authority, in consultation with the industry, should examine the possibility 
of developing a classification scheme for pork pigs as soon as possible. 


CHAPTER XVI. TRANSPORT 


A. Rail Transport 


579. Until comparatively recently, the normal method of transporting 
livestock other than for short distances was by rail. Several thousand 
stations handled livestock, many of them in very small numbers and 
infrequently. Latterly, the use of rail transport has declined sharply 
(Table 39). Whereas in 1950 total numbers carried by rail were 1,750,000 
cattle, 3,500,000 sheep, 330,000 pigs and 64,000 calves, comparable figures 
for 1962 were 700,000 cattle, 260,000 sheep, 50,000 pigs and 40,000 calves. 
This downward trend will continue, since at the beginning of 1963 British 
Railways, as part of their policy of concentrating on long distance bulk 
haulage, reduced the number of stations handling livestock from 2,500 to 
250. ‘Table 33, provided by British Railways, shows the principal flows 
of livestock traffic from the main railheads in 1962. 


580. Transport of meat by rail has also declined. Whereas 390,000 
tons of meat were carried in 1952, the amount in 1962 was only 184,000 
tons (Table 39). Similar considerations apply to the transport of meat as 
to the transport of livestock, only large or regular consignments over long 
distances being suitable for rail transport. Witnesses have suggested that 
rail transport of meat is competitive with road transport from Ireland, 
Scotland and the extreme north of England to one or two of the main 
railheads in the south, but not for shorter or more complicated journeys, 
especially where there are unloading difficulties. The main meat rail 
traffic flows are shown in Table 34. 


581. Many trade witnesses have criticised the arrangements made by 
British Railways for the transport of livestock and meat. The points 
most frequently made were that consignments on all but the most straight- 
forward rail journeys were subject to delay, that meat sometimes arrived 
in either a dirty or poor condition and that charges were too high. In 
addition, the unavoidable fact that rail transport usually involves additional 
journeys to and from the depot or station at either end of the journey, 
perhaps with repeated loading and unloading, acted as a deterrent to the 
use of the railways. The substantial falls in rail carryings reflect general 
dissatisfaction with the service. However, the criticisms were often coupled 
with regret that the service was not better, and some witnesses expressed 
the view that the railways are well suited both for the rapid long-distance 
transport of large consignments of a heavy, bulky, perishable commodity 
like meat and for the transport of livestock. There is a general impression 
in the meat trade that if the railways could improve their service over 
the longer distances, and particularly if the rates were competitive, rail 
transport would be more extensively used. 


582. One example of the shortcomings of the service offered by the 
railways is that they have not so far been successful in developing a 
satisfactory container which can stand up to the stresses of ‘shunting. 
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Moreover, the containers in use at present carry a load of only some 2 tons. 
On the Aberdeen—London run, the containers are air-ventilated and dry 
ice is often used to keep temperatures down. The journey takes 15-18 
hours and delivery to the centre of London is much speedier than by road. 
At present, sides of beef are wrapped in muslin and laid on straw (there 
is insufficient headroom to hang sides); sheep carcases and hindquarters 
of beef are hung, in the latter case with the forequarters laid on straw. 
No suitable back-loads having been found, the containers are normally 
returned empty to Aberdeen. 

583. From discussions we have had with officials of British Railways, 
it seems clear that they are aware of the need to improve the service. In 
particular, they told us that they are trying to develop a more satisfactory 
meat container with a very much greater capacity than the present 2 tons 
and with a more acceptable lining. We were not impressed with the speed 
with which these problems were being overcome. We recognise that such 
development work takes time, but both in Europe and in the United States 
- far more progress has been made in the provision of suitable refrigerated 
vehicles. If the railways are not to lose all hope of regaining the sub- 
stantial share of the long distance traffic for which they appear to be 
relatively well suited, they will, as it seems to us, have to to speed up 
their treatment of the problems, revise their charges schedules and offer 
a speedy and more reliable service before the trade is totally committed to 
the road. 

B. Road Transport 

584. The Road Haulage Association has provided information on the 
numbers of vehicles used by its members and the average lengths of haul, 
but no information is available on other road transport (i.e. including some 
30-40 per cent of “A” and “B” licence holders and all “C” licence 
holders, none of whom are members of the Association) or on the traffic 
flows. Members of the Association operate some 3,250 livestock vehicles, 
most having a capacity of between 3 and 9 tons. A survey carried out by 
the Association suggests that about 20 per cent of the journeys are over 
100 miles, another 20 per cent are 60-100 miles, about 45 per cent are 
between 25 and 60 miles and the remaining 15 per cent under 25 miles. 
No statistical information is available on trends in the use of road trans- 
port, but it is clear that, as rail transport has declined, road transport must 
have increased; and it is possible that the ratio of livestock mileage to 
meat mileage has declined because of increased slaughtering in producer 
areas. 


585. Members of the Road Haulage Association operate about 1,750 
refrigerated and other vehicles designed to carry meat, with carrying capa- 
cities mostly ranging from 1 to 11 tons, and a few larger; the average load 
is said to be between 6 and 8 tons. The number of mechanically refrigerated 
vehicles is increasing. The Association’s survey has suggested that 25 per 
cent of members’ meat vehicles average over 100 miles for each journey, 
30 per cent average 60-100 miles, 23 per cent average 25-60 miles and the 
remaining 22 per cent under 25 miles. 


586. The average rate charged for hauling meat distances of less than 
25 miles is about 55s. Od. a ton, the average rate for medium hauls (25-60 
miles) is 60s. Od. a ton and the average rate for distances over 60 miles is 
about 115s. Od. a ton. 
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587. Road transport of both livestock and meat has the advantages over 
rail that it offers a door-to-door service and loading and unloading takes 
place only once. Comparatively small loads are economic and on short 
journeys there are fewer delays. Over longer distances road transport is, 
however, slower and possibly more expensive. Both forms of transport 
suffer from the fluctuating volume of traffic, with peaks on the early days 
of the week. 


588. The technical equipment for the efficient transport of meat by road 
is available and modern types of meat van and refrigerated vehicle are 
adequate and satisfactory. However, meat transport, especially in cases 
where small scale retailers carry their own meat in cars and vans, frequently 
leaves much to be desired from the point of view of cleanliness and hygiene. 
This applies both to the retailers themselves and to their methods of loading 
and unloading. Apart from some minor exemptions, the regulations exist 
(see paragraphs 360-363), but their rigorous application is not easily super- 
vised. Since we believe that this is essentially a matter for the trade itself to 
put right by the progressive adoption of higher standards, we make no 
proposal to improve this situation. 


C. Shipping Services from Northern Ireland 


589. The Departmental Committee of Inquiry into Shipping Services to 
Northern Ireland (the House Committee)(*) has only recently reviewed the 
carriage of livestock and concluded :— 


“In the absence of any complaints from the users, and as a result 
of our own brief examination of this trade, we think it reasonable to 
assume that the services provided by the shipowners are satisfactory.” 


The House Committee also concluded that the general level of freight ser- 
vices’ and rates (presumably including meat) was reasonable. We have 
received a number of complaints about the level of charges for the carriage 
of livestock and meat but these were expressions of concern about the effect 
of charges on costs in the meat trade rather than attempts to establish that 
charges were in themselves unreasonably high. No evidence was received 
or discovered by us which would refute the general conclusions of the House 
Committee. 


590. The cost of transport of fat cattle from Northern Ireland to Great 
Britain includes pre-shipping charges, such as droverage, lairage, insurance, 
etc., freight charges and handling charges at the port in Great Britain. In 
1962 a typical transport charge for a fat steer sent from Belfast to Birken- 
head was £3 5s. 9d., made up of a pre-shipping charge of 6s. 2d., a freight 
charge of £2 10s. Od. and a handling charge of 9s. 7d. Total transport 
costs from Belfast to other centres in Great Britain did not show wide 
variations, e.g. to Preston £3 Os. 9d., to Glasgow £3 2s. 10d. and to York 
£3 14s. 7d. Pre-shipping and handling charges were, of course, greater if 
animals were held for longer periods than the total journey time of 24 hours 
covered by the charges quoted. The charge for transporting sheep from 
Belfast to Birkenhead was at that time 17s. 10d. a head. 


591. The transport of meat in containers from Northern Ireland appeared 
to be a particularly efficient service for which modern equipment has been 


(*) Committee of Inquiry into Shipping Services to Northern Ireland. Report. H.M.S.O., 
1963. 
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developed with the potential for substantial expansion. Most shipments 
of meat from Northern Ireland to Great Britain are made in insulated con- 
tainers carrying from 3 to 7 tons; larger containers are being developed. 
The bulk of this traffic is with wholesalers in London and Manchester. 
Charges vary with the route taken and the size of the load. 


D. Regulations regarding the Humane Treatment of Animals 


592. The Protection of Animals Act, 1911 (covering England, Wales and 
Northern Ireland), and the Protection of Animals (Scotland) Act, 1912, make 
it an offence to cause an animal to suffer unnecessarily by any act of com- 
mission or omission. These Acts cover livestock in markets and in 
transit. 


593. In Great Britain, the carriage of farm animals by road, rail, sea and 
air is governed by the Diseases of Animals Act, 1950, and detailed regula- 
tions made thereunder. These do not apply to persons carrying only their 
own animals. The regulations deal with such matters as the construction ~ 
and fittings of ships and road and rail vehicles, securing of animals, avoid- 
ance of overcrowding, safeguarding of unfit animals, feeding and watering. 
For the most part they are enforceable by local authorities. So far, regu- 
lations have not been made for air transport. We were informed that the 
existing transit regulations relating to cattle, sheep and pigs are being re- 
viewed with the object of simplifying them and bringing them into line with 
modern developments. In Northern Ireland, similar provisions to ensure 
against the unnecessary suffering of animals in transit (including by air 
transport) or exposed for or after sale are contained in the Diseases of 
Animals Act (Northern Ireland), 1958, and regulations made thereunder. 


594. Notwithstanding the regulations, we have received evidence from 
the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals expressing con- 
cern on a number of points affecting the carriage of livestock, including the 
use by agricultural producers of unsuitable private vehicles, the development 
of some three-tiered vehicles for sheep and two-tiered vehicles for cattle, 
inhumane methods of handling and a number of other matters. 


595. We understand that the Society submitted similar evidence in 1960 
to a Ministry of Agriculture Working Party on the Transit of Animals 
Regulations. The Ministry are now preparing Orders on the transport of 
animals by road, sea and rail and are considering the possibility of pre- 
paring an Order covering the transport of animals by air. It is clearly 
necessary to revise the 1927 and 1931 Orders in the light of the substantial 
changes in the pattern and methods of transport since that time. While 
the general bulk of the livestock business is carried out in a humane 
fashion, there are instances where unnecessary suffering is caused to animals 
and we regard it as important that the new Orders be laid as soon as 
possible. 


596. It should be emphasised that poor handling is not only inhumane 
but also inefficient. Bruised or frightened animals produce carcases of 
lower value than those from animals treated properly. Few owners of 
livestock would deliberately treat their animals inhumanely ; none would 
deliberately reduce their value. 
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CHAPTER XVI. IMPORTS 


A. Trends 


597. We have indicated in Chapter VII and Tables 24—27 the trends in 
imports of each type of meat in the period 1956 to 1962, and we have 
noted that imports in 1962 represented about 30 per cent of beef and veal 
supplies, 60 per cent of mutton and lamb and 65 per cent of bacon and 
ham. They are therefore of great importance in the meat market and are 
sufficiently large to affect the market situation significantly. 


598. Looking to the future, although there are many unpredictable factors 
which affect the world trade in meat, it seems likely that, if during the 
next ten years conditions of entry were to remain as they have been in 
recent years, then supplies of imported meat, particularly beef, entering 
the United Kingdom would increase. Modern methods of livestock pro- 
duction are making possible rapid increases in meat production, and sup- 
plies becoming available for export in producer countries may easily 
increase sharply as trade and political considerations dictate. We have, 
for example, seen a completely new source of supply develop in Yugoslavia 
in recent years. 


599. It is often argued that such increases in supplies will not necessarily 
be aimed at the United Kingdom; that there is a very large potential 
market for meat in many countries in Africa and South America, as well 
as in some European countries and Japan; and that there is little danger 
of a world surplus of meat. Over many years these new markets may 
indeed develop, but taking a 10-year view, it is clear that the effective 
total demand for world exports of meat is likely to grow only slowly. 
Lack of personal income sufficient to buy a relatively expensive food, 
national balance of payments difficulties, political and economic policies 
in favour of stimulating home production by restricting imports, and other 
familiar obstacles to international trade have in the past contributed to the 
limitation of the world market for meat exports and are likely to con- 
tinue to do so (although the setting up of the G.A.T.T. Group on Meat 
“to establish the basis for the negotiation of practical measures for the 
creation of acceptable conditions of access to world markets” may lead 
to some increase in trade). The United Kingdom is still the largest market 
for meat exports; it has long been one of the few to allow entry broadly 
without quantitative restrictions, and it offers a well established market 
for imported meat which only very serious international trading difficul- 
ties or major disturbances of other markets would be likely to alter. 


600. It is possible that there will be an increase in exports of cuts of 
meat, rather than sides and carcases, and that this may permit the diversion 
to other countries of some of those cuts for which there is little demand in 
the United Kingdom. But in the present state of knowledge about the 
preservation of meat this development is more appropriate to frozen lamb 
than to chilled beef, and whilst it might have a slight effect on the supply 
of imported meat, it seems unlikely to be enough to alter the general trend 
towards increased pressure on the United Kingdom market. 
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601. Thus, since home production is also likely to increase over the next 
ten years, there would be every possibility of increased pressure of supplies 
on the United Kingdom market if the policies pursued in recent years were 
maintained(’). 


602. It can, of course, be argued that meat will come to the United 
Kingdom only if it can be sold here profitably; that a high level of 
imported supplies available at competitive prices will assist in reducing the 
cost of meat to the consumer ; and that if meat can be produced elsewhere 
at a cost with which home supplies cannot compete, the consumer should 
not be penalised in order to protect the home producer nor should the tax- 
payer be called upon to make up the difference by deficiency payments. 
This line of argument is contrary to Government policy at the present time 
and, as we have said in paragraph 6, we have not attempted to examine 
these general questions since they are outside our terms of reference. We 
are, however, concerned with the effects of the recent developments in 
Government policy on the marketing situation. 


B. Interrelationship of Prices for Home-produced and Imported Meat 


603. Some witnesses have claimed that fluctuations in supplies of imported 
meat have been responsible for changes in prices for home-produced meat. 
On the other hand, the Imported Meat Trade Association have stated that 
the dominant factor in determining prices for home-produced meat is the 
supply of that meat and we have been reminded that this was also the 
conclusion of the Reorganisation Commission for Fatstock in England and 
Wales (the Lane-Fox Commission) in 1934. In considering the effects on 
prices of supplies from home and overseas, it is essential to establish how 
far imported meat is accepted as a substitute for home-produced meat and 
how far it is regarded as a separate commodity. 


604. So far as beef is concerned, the frozen product is not generally 
regarded as a substitute for fresh or chilled beef, and much of it is used 
for manufacturing. Chilled beef is at times an acceptable alternative to fresh 
beef, although the two types are far from being completely interchangeable. 
The availability and quality of chilled and fresh beef vary with the time of 
year; their acceptability differs from one area of the country to another; 
and they are often distributed through different channels. Consequently, 
prices for Argentine chilled and home-produced fresh beef have moved to 
some extent independently and price differentials have varied (see Charts 6 
and 7); English longsides have usually, though by no means invariably, 
commanded a premium over Argentine beef. On the other hand, as is 
illustrated in the Charts, supplies and prices of each type have evidently 
influenced the other, particularly at times when supplies have fluctuated 
substantially. 


605. Similar considerations apply to home-produced and New Zealand 
lamb, as is well illustrated by price and supply movements in the early 
months, particularly April, of 1962 (see Charts 8 and 9). This suggests that 


(‘) These conclusions are broadly in agreement with the general projections of the market 
‘situation for meat included in, for example, the survey prepared by the Oxford University 
Institute for Research in Agricultural Economics for the United States Department of 
Agriculture (“‘ United Kingdom : projected level of demand, supply and imports of farm 
products in 1965 and 1975’) and the F.A.O. Commodity Review: ‘* Agricultural com- 
modities—projections for 1970”. 
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the two kinds of lamb were to some extent substitutes and that supplies of 
imported lamb affected the prices of home-produced supplies. On the other 
hand, that they are not fully interchangeable is shown by the way in which 
prices of New Zealand lamb often rose above those for home-produced lamb 
in the autumn. 


606. But changes in supplies coming on to the wholesale market are not 
the only determinants of prices. For example, in the months of April to 
July, 1961, there was little change in the level of total wholesale supplies 
of beef, although home-produced supplies declined slightly. At the same 
time wholesale prices for home-produced beef fell rapidly. This was evidently 
not due to extra supplies coming on to the wholesale market but apparently 
originated with the fall in auction prices for fat cattle which took place 
at this time, due to a rise in the number of animals passing through the 
auctions. The number of animals slaughtered and entering the distribution 
chain did not, however, increase, since many animals marketed in this period 
were not slaughtered until some months later (a point discussed in Chapter 
XXII), but wholesalers passed on these auction price reductions to their 
retail customers and thus established a price level lower than the level of 
wholesale supplies and the general market situation warranted. As Charts 
6 and 7 show, prices for Argentine beef reflected the total supply situation 
more closely although they were also influenced by the prices of home- 
produced beef and in fact fell more sharply than the supply situation alone 
would seem to have justified. There was thus the unusual coincidence of 
a fall in wholesale supplies and a fall in wholesale prices. Therefore, as 
will be apparent from Chart 7, it was not the influence of imports which 
caused the fall in prices in 1961, but, as we point out in Chapter XXII, a 
combination of factors, including the manner in which home producers made 
use of the Fatstock Guarantee Scheme to obtain guarantee payment some 
months before animals were slaughtered. 


607. In more normal circumstances, the price of home-produced beef 
appears to be influenced primarily by its own supply level, partly by the 
supplies and prices of imported beef and to a lesser extent by the general 
supply situation for other types of meat. Similarly, the price of imported 
beef is influenced primarily by its own supply level, but also by supplies 
and prices of home-produced beef and by the more general meat market 
situation. Chilled and fresh beef are imperfect substitutes, and to speak of 
one “dominant factor” (paragraph 603) determining prices is to over- 
simplify the problem. 

608. Similarly, the price of home-produced lamb is influenced partly by 
its own supply level, partly by the supplies and prices of New Zealand 
lamb and to a lesser extent by the general supply situation for other types 
of meat. Because of the more pronounced seasonal fluctuations in supplies 
of home-produced lamb, the importance of each of these factors varies con- 
siderably in the course of the year. 


C. Phasing of Imported and Home-produced Supplies 


609. We have received conflicting views both from inside and outside 
the meat trade on the question of whether imported meat supplies are so 
marketed as to dovetail well with home-produced supplies. In broad terms 
it can be said that, because the overseas suppliers are almost entirely in the 
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southern hemisphere, their seasonal peaks of supply, coming in the early 
months of the year, coincide with the seasonal reductions in United Kingdom 
supplies, and that in the short run, imports and home production should be 
well phased since from week to week it is in the interests of importers to 
market their supplies to the best advantage. On the other hand, many 
circumstances operate against the efficient dovetailing of supplies in practice. 
Shipping and programming difficulties limit the control which can be exer- 
cised over the time of arrival of imported supplies and can make more 
precise phasing of imports substantially more costly; chilled beef has to 
be marketed almost immediately on arrival and cannot be stored ; additional 
costs discourage the prolonged storage of frozen imports ; and importers may 
have other reasons for marketing at times other than United Kingdom market 
conditions alone would warrant (e.g. the exporting country’s need for sterling 
or a surplus of meat in the exporting country caused by weather conditions 
or strikes). In addition to this problem of making imports available at the 
right time there are also the associated questions of predicting supplies of 
home-produced meat and of forecasting movements in demand and prices. 


610. Supplies of imported beef have in fact fluctuated widely, both from 
year to year and from month to month, and have caused considerable dis- 
turbance in the market over the past few years. Only once since 1957 has 
‘there been a difference of less than 30,000 tons (i.e. some 9 per cent of 
recent levels) between imported beef supplies in one year and the next. 
Comparison of total beef imports in one quarter of one year with similar 
imports in the same quarter of the following year shows that in half of 
such comparisons over the last five years there have been differences of 
over 10,000 tons (equivalent to over 10 per cent of average quarterly im- 
ports). The most recent example was the rise in imports of Argentine beef 
from 41,000 tons in the first quarter of 1962 to over 76,000 tons in the first 
quarter of 1963. These fluctuations in supplies have an unsettling effect on 
the market and make meat marketing unnecessarily speculative and costly. 
They support the view expressed by representatives of the Imported Meat 
Trade Association and the South American Importers that “a lot could be 
done to improve the co-ordination of imports [of chilled beef], not only 
the co-ordination of imported supplies, but co-ordination of imports with 
home supplies”. 


611. It is easier to control the phasing of imported lamb, with the 
flexibility given by the fact that it is frozen, than it is to phase supplies 
of imported chilled beef, which must be marketed quickly. In addition, 
annual supplies of imported lamb have been steadier than supplies of 
imported beef, as Tables 25 and 26 show. Although comprehensive records 
of releases from cold store are not available, it seems that in recent years 
an increasing proportion of imported lamb has been sold in the first half of 
the year, when home-produced lamb is in short supply, and perhaps only 
two-fifths of imported supplies have been marketed in the second half of 
the year ; monthly figures of imports and home production in recent years 
are given in Table 28. The long-term arrangements for lamb therefore 
seem on the whole to be sufficiently stable to be fitted in satisfactorily with 
home-produced supplies. But there have also been some substantial fluctua- 
tions in the quantities of imported lamb marketed from month to month, and 
these have not always been in phase with fluctuations in home supplies. 
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612. There are therefore two main problems in relation to the level 
of meat imports—the probable long-term pressure of supplies on a market 
where home production is also tending to increase and the substantial 
short-term fluctuations in imported supplies, mainly of imported beef. 
We comment in Chapter XXIII on fluctuations in supplies of home- 
produced meat. ” 


D. Government Policy on Imports and Market Sharing 
613. We have noted the recent statement of the Minister of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food that, whilst the Government intend to preserve the 
essential elements of the agricultural support system, they propose both 
to apply the “standard quantity’? concept to the guarantees for home 
production of fat cattle and sheep and to “ control” the volume of imports. 


614. While we endorse this recognition of the need for greater stability 
in meat marketing and we have drawn attention to the need for better 
phasing of beef imports, in the long as well as the short run, and for better 
phasing of lamb imports in the short run, we have felt it necessary to 
examine the difficulties of a policy which aims to obtain a measure of 
efficient and detailed control over meat imports by methods which must 
necessarily depend upon international negotiations of a complicated and 
consequently slow nature. We, therefore, consider below in detail some of 
the problems. 


615. The anti-dumping legislation is concerned only with imports 
below the “ fair market price ” described in the Customs Duties (Dumping 
and Subsidies) Act, 1957, and is not designed to deal with fluctuating 
supplies from a regular source. Even in cases which might be regarded 
as dumping or subsidisation, action can be taken only when it can be 
shown that material injury has been caused to a United Kingdom industry 
or to an industry exporting to the United Kingdom and that the imposition 
of duties would be in the national interest. Procedure under the Act is 
inevitably slow and indeed quite inappropriate in this context. 


616. Unilateral restriction of imports cannot readily be reconciled with 
the United Kingdom’s trading obligations under the G.A.T.T. and existing 
agreements with Commonwealth countries. All that can be done within 
the terms of the G.A.T.T. is to seek the voluntary agreement of exporting 
countries to the regulation of their exports to this country as a matter of 
mutual interest. 


617. The first steps in the new policy—the multilateral understanding 
on bacon and the bilateral agreement with Argentina on beef—have been 
made on this basis and they are described in paragraphs 322-4. The bacon 
arrangements may be taken as an indication of how such regulation of 
supplies could be achieved. In addition to the arrangements for limiting 
total annual supplies from each source, they include provision for regular 
review by participating governments and industry advisors of the quantities 
to be brought on to the market. 


618. If regular reviews of the market situation on these lines can become 
an established feature, one of the major problems caused by quantitative 
restrictions—lack of flexibility—-may be at least partly resolved. It is well 
known that the allocation of quotas does not necessarily represent the 
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pattern of supply which market forces would otherwise bring about. There 
is a danger that high cost producers and importers may be protected from 
competition, that supplies may not come from the cheapest source, and 
that new sources of supply may have little opportunity to develop. It is 
important, therefore, that recognition should be given to the need for con- 
tinuous adjustment of the level and phasing of supplies in the light of 
prospective market conditions and of the need to obtain supplies from the 
most economic sources. We therefore welcome the emphasis given to 
flexibility both by the Minister in his statements on the subject and in the 
arrangements themselves. 


619. We would emphasise, however, that too much should not be 
expected of the proposed arrangements. Because of the distances from 
the United Kingdom market of the main sources of supply, decisions on the 
phasing of imports will be necessary six weeks or more ahead. For the 
fixing of the level of the annual ‘“‘ shares” of the market, decisions will, 
of course, have to be made over a year in advance. This throws consider- 
able weight on the forecasting services, including forecasts of market require- 
ments, of home production and of the availability of supplies in the exporting 
countries. Forecasting methods and the data on which they are based must 
be improved, and, if they are, we think the proposed arrangements could 
do much to stabilise the marketing of imports in the United Kingdom. 
Nevertheless, forecasts are bound to be on occasions inaccurate. This 
emphasises the need for flexibility in the use of the machinery and for speedy 
and decisive action through the trade when the market situation seems 
likely to move out of balance. 


620. We recommend that the Authority as well as the industry should 
be consulted on the phasing of imports and in relation to the negotiations 
with overseas governments. 


E. Importers’ Margins 


621. We have recorded in Appendix A the results of the survey of 
importers’ margins which was carried out through the Imported Meat Trade 
Association. This revealed so many limitations in the information that 
importers were able to provide that little direct use can be made of it. 
The main problem was to distinguish the results of a firm’s activities within 
the United Kingdom from those of its activities overseas. In some cases 
the accounts were prepared in such a way that this distinction could not 
be made and it seems probable that in other cases the distinction was 
made by allocations of costs and profit the basis of which varied from one 
firm to another. There were also differences in accounting procedures which 
contributed to doubts about the value of the figures. 


622. In spite of these deficiencies, however, the results of the survey 
did support our general impression that the South American importers 
experienced three very unrewarding years’ trading in 1960-62. This is not 
surprising in the light of the reduction in those years of the trade in 
Argentine beef and it partly explains why some importers are attempting 
to increase their share of the trade in home-produced meat. 
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F. Quality of Imported Meat 


623. The evidence of a variety of witnesses suggests that, although some 
beef from Argentina and Yugoslavia has on occasions arrived in poor 
condition, the general quality of imported meat is regarded as satisfactory 
and conforming to description. It is significant that many witnesses from 
the trade have emphasised the effectiveness of the grading of imported meat 
and the fact that as a result they can rely on obtaining a consistent quality 
in their supplies. 


CHAPTER XVII. SLAUGHTERING 


624. The evidence which we have received has devoted considerable 
attention to the present arrangements for slaughtering livestock. Few 
witnesses have offered no comment on slaughtering ; many of those who 
have commented have suggested alterations in slaughterhouse policy and 
all regarded the slaughtering arrangements as of vital importance to meat 
marketing generally. 


625. The slaughterhouses are an essential link in the chain from farm 
to shop ; their operations can have a significant effect on the quality of the 
product; their size and siting affect marketing generally ; and the extent 
to which they are or are not physically integrated with factory processing 
may have an important influence on the long-term development of meat 
products. Nevertheless, the actual cost of slaughtering charges is not a 
major component of meat prices—it is equivalent to about 4d. per lb. dressed 
carcase weight for beef—and the opportunities for lower retail prices 
resulting from reductions in slaughtering charges are therefore severely 
limited. 

A. The case for and against concentration of slaughtering 


626. The main weight of the evidence has been concerned with proposals 
for, or opposition to, concentration of slaughtering into fewer units. The 
proposals have ranged from those advocating extreme concentration in a 
few factory abattoirs (generally to be brought about by Government action 
or by a central agency) through a variety of proposals for “ moderate 
concentration ” into anything from 400-1,000 slaughterhouses in England 
and Wales, to the other extreme of complete freedom for anyone to operate 
a slaughterhouse anywhere. Evidence has also been submitted for and 
against the siting of slaughterhouses in producer areas or in consumer areas, 
and for more or less central control, with or without local authority 
participation. 


627. The variety of assertions and proposals on slaughterhouse questions 
reflects partly the lack of technical, economic or statistical data on this 
subject and partly the nature of the subject itself, which is not easily 
amenable to generalisation. . It also reflects the fact that, after a series of 
oscillations in official policy towards the industry in England and Wales, 
spread over many years, further changes are at present in progress as a 
result of the 1958 Act and their effect appears not to have been widely 
appreciated. In our judgment the practical consequences of the present 
policy have been to alter very st ea the points where emphasis 
should be placed. 
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628. Firstly, we note that a considerable degree of concentration has in 
fact taken place already and that the dispersal of slaughtering is strikingly 
different from that suggested by the numbers of slaughterhouses alone. The 
figures of the size distribution of slaughterhouses prepared for the Com- 
mittee by the Agricultural Departments and given in Table 21 show that 
in England and Wales the bulk of the slaughtering is not widely dispersed 
and that dispersal of slaughtering is no longer a major problem in Scotland 
and Northern Ireland. 


629. In England and Wales in 1962, 451 of the 3,059 slaughterhouses 
and bacon factories carried out 81 per cent of the slaughtering, and a 
further 489 were responsible for another 13 per cent. The majority of 
the latter group had relatively low throughputs and in fact over 90 per cent 
of slaughtering took place in 740 slaughterhouses. So far as this high 
proportion of slaughtering is concerned, therefore, “moderate concentra- 
tion” can be said already to have taken place. A further reduction has 
occurred in 1963 and we have been advised that the number of slaughter- 
houses will continue to fall as the “ appointed days ” for the new standards 
of construction and operation are reached in the remaining 79 local 
authority districts. The Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food esti- 
mate that between 2,200 and 2,300 slaughterhouses will be operating when 
the new standards are generally applicable. This number of slaughter- 
houses has in practice been achieved not by an official policy of concentra- 
tion but by commercial forces acting within the framework of the legisla- 
tion on the standards of hygienic construction and operation, since the cost 
of meeting these standards has made the continued operation of some 
slaughterhouses uneconomic. 


630. We would expect that further concentration beyond this point will 
take place as a normal commercial development but we would expect 
changes to be gradual. The possibility of central action to bring about 
a rapid further concentration can be considered in two stages, i.e. closure 
of the remaining 1,500 very small slaughterhouses (many of which are 
operated by retailers) and still further concentration of slaughtering into 
a very few extremely large abattoirs. We consider these two stages 
separately. 


Arguments for and against the compulsory closure of small slaughterhouses 


631. The arguments for and against the compulsory closure of the many 
small slaughterhouses which would still remain in England and Wales 
can be considered under five headings—economics, quality, hygiene, 
humanity, and inspection and grading. 


632. The main economic considerations in comparing large and small 
slaughterhouses are the cost of construction, cost of operating, cost of 
transport, and realisations from by-products. None of the Committee’s 
witnesses who advocated greater concentration of slaughtering has produced 
any evidence to support his contention on economic grounds. 


633. What current evidence we have been able to obtain on the cost of 
construction of different sizes of slaughterhouses provides little basis for 
comparison because the basic data are obscured by differences in site 
values, by the inclusion of other projects (such as markets) and by 
differences in date, design, the quality of construction and facilities provided. 
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The Herbert Committee’s findings suggested that there were economies 
to be obtained from large-scale operation, taking into account both 
construction and operating costs, but the National Federation of Meat 
Traders’ Associations assert that the Herbert Committee over-stated the 
construction costs of small slaughterhouses: the Federation have quoted 
examples of slaughterhouses constructed to satisfactory standards since 
1958 at very much lower cost than the Herbert Committee suggested. 
The Ministry of Agriculture told us that construction costs per unit 
of throughput are lower for the small slaughterhouses (up to 25 cattle 
units a day) than for other sizes, and that the largest slaughterhouses 
are also the most expensive per unit, but they acknowledged that 
they had not carried out a specific study of this question and they 
have no detailed information on operating costs which would make it 
certain that like was being compared with like. Studies in the United 
States(1) have shown that some economies in slaughtering costs (taking 
account of construction and operating costs) can be obtained from 
medium-large as against small slaughterhouses, but that in general there 
is very little economy in having very large as against medium-large 
slaughterhouses. Moreover the economies of scale depend so much on 
the relationship of labour costs to the cost of mechanisation that experience 
in the United States would not necessarily be paralleled in the United 
Kingdom. In general, therefore, the evidence on construction and operating 
costs is inconclusive. 

634. It has been said that the comparison which should be made is 
that between maintaining the present position or transferring slaughtering 
from the small slaughterhouses to the large so that the capacity in some 
of the large slaughterhouses could be more fully used. It might also be 
said that the comparison should be made on the basis of operating costs 
rather than of construction costs (which have in any case been incurred). 
We are bound to say that arguments such as these seem to us to be special 
pleading in favour of a preconceived theory and we see no reason why 
the small slaughterhouse operator and consumers in some rural districts 
and small towns should be penalised merely to benefit large slaughterhouses 
designed to deal with throughputs greater than they have been able to 
obtain. Moreover, the comparison of operating costs alone between small 
slaughterhouses, particularly those operated by retailers, and large slaughter- 
houses would not necessarily result in favour of the latter. 

635. Transport costs vary widely from one slaughterhouse to another 
according to the distance of the slaughterhouse from its sources of supply 
and markets. The effect on transport costs of concentration into fewer, 
larger slaughterhouses would depend in each case on local circumstances, 
but it seems likely that in many cases transport costs would be increased. 
The extra cost of additional transport for ten or fifteen miles between 
slaughterhouse and retailer would be an important consideration in relation 
to total slaughtering costs of only, say, 25s. Od. per head for cattle. 

636. So far as realisations from by-products are concerned, some 
witnesses have suggested that collection by by-product firms from a few 
large slaughterhouses would be cheaper than collection from many small 


(1) See, for example, the studies quoted by G. R. Allen in “ Agricultural marketing 
policies ’, Chapter 9, and the recent University of California Gianinni Foundation Research 
Report No. 260, “‘ Economies of scale in beef slaughter plants ”’. 
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ones ; more attention could be given in the larger slaughterhouses to the 
preliminary treatment of the by-products; collection could be more fre- 
quent and the by-products therefore collected in better condition. These 
factors would, it is argued, contribute to a reduction in the wastage of 
by-products and to their use for a higher-priced end-product than would 
otherwise be the case. 


637. On the other hand, the representatives of the by-product trades 
have denied that by-products for which there is any significant market 
have been wasted and have asserted that in general they are able to collect 
by-products from any slaughterhouse before the material has lost condition. 
The National Federation of Meat Traders’ Associations have themselves 
carried out a sample survey of their members (including operators of both 
large and small slaughterhouses) which they say has revealed that nothing 
of potential commercial value is wasted, that slaughterhouse operators 
are satisfied with the service they receive, and that there are no significant 
discrepancies between terms received from processors by large and small 
slaughterhouses. 


638. We have formed the view that the possible savings from the better 
use of by-products are generally over-stated. Hides and skins are the 
most valuable of the inedible by-products. The evidence we have received 
suggests they are usually as well treated in small as in large slaughter- 
houses. Few improvements therefore appear to be possible in the hides 
and skins trade ; moreover in the long run this trade appears to be declining 
in value, largely as a result of competition from synthetics, so that the 
scope for larger realisations is in any case being reduced. The value of 
the remaining inedible by-products is in total only a few shillings per 
carcase and the opportunity for savings is very limited. The by-products 
are in many cases subject to competition from the chemical industry. 
Blood is the only one which seems to be discarded on a large scale and 
this is mainly because the drying of further quantities is unlikely to be 
economic. Our general impression is that any gains which could be 
obtained in realisations from the better use of by-products if slaughtering 
were further concentrated would be of limited and perhaps also declining 
importance. 


639. We conclude that on economic grounds the case for compulsorily 
closing the small slaughterhouses is by no means convincing. The evidence 
on the relationship of construction and operating costs to size of throughput 
is inconclusive, the increase in transport cost arising from concentration 
could more than offset any other economic gains, and the possibility of 
increased realisations from by-products is limited. 


640. Concentration has so far been considered in terms of all the small 
slaughterhouses, including some operated by small wholesalers, but if the 
particular case of the retailer’s slaughterhouse is examined—and very many 
of the small slaughterhouses are operated by retailers—there would appear 
to be even less to be said for concentration on economic grounds. Retailers’ 
slaughterhouses are often an integral part of the retailers’ premises and 
are often of simple construction and therefore of low capital cost. The 
slaughtering operations are normally so phased that the retailer and his 
staff can perform them in the off-peak periods of retailing, thus giving a 
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more economic use of their time. There will probably be some excess 
slaughtering capacity, since the premises and equipment tend to lie idle 
for part of the week, but a weekly peak in slaughtering is a feature of 
the whole of the industry and it applies to some extent to the large as 
well as the small units. There may be smaller realisations from by- 
products, although, as we have said above, they are unlikely to be 
important. Finally, transport costs are at their lowest in the case of the 
retailer-slaughterer ; fatstock are generally purchased locally and there are 
usually no transport costs between the slaughterhouse and the retail shop. 
We conclude that no case has been established on economic grounds for 
the closure of the small retailers’ slaughterhouses. 


641. So far as the quality of the end-product is concerned, some 
witnesses have argued that the standard of slaughtering and dressing in 
the larger slaughterhouses, particularly those using line systems, is higher 
than that in the small, whilst others have said the reverse. We have 
ourselves observed that the standard of dressing in some small slaughter- 
houses, particularly where the retailer is dressing his own meat, can be 
very high, and that in retailer slaughterhouses especially, the meat is often 
well-conditioned. On the other hand, judging from impressions gained 
_ during our American and other visits, there is no fundamental reason why 
the repetitive processes of line slaughter, if well organised and effectively 
controlled, cannot produce an equally well-dressed carcase or why con- 
ditioning cannot also be efficiently carried out on a large scale. In short, 
no conclusive argument in favour of either large or small slaughterhouses 
can be drawn from the quality of the product. 


642. As regards hygiene, there is evidence to show that bleeding and 
dressing when the carcase is hung are usually more hygienic than bleeding 
and dressing on the floor. This is not necessarily an objection to small 
slaughterhouses, since in many of them, though not in all, animals are 
neither bled nor dressed on the floor (apart from some preliminary flaying 
after bleeding). In general, the standard of hygiene in a retailer’s slaughter- 
house depends on the personal standard set by the butcher and on his 
supervision of the operators. Although regular official inspection of small 
slaughterhouses is difficult, the retailer’s own interests provide a strong 
incentive for maintaining high standards. Hygiene in many small slaughter- 
houses is in fact excellent, but there are exceptions, and if the proprietor 
is not willing to conform it is not easy to enforce good standards con- 
tinuously: however, when the requirements of the 1958 Act have been 
fully implemented, all slaughterhouses, large and small, will be obliged to 
conform to the standards of construction and operation laid down in the 
Act and sanctions for failure to conform include the risk of losing one’s 
licence. 


643. We have received no evidence to suggest that the standards main- 
tained in large slaughterhouses are more humane than in small ones or 
vice versa. This again largely depends on the standard of personal 
supervision set by the management, while humane handling of animals 
is closely allied to the skill of the drover and slaughterman. 


644. Lastly, it is clear that one hundred per cent meat inspection and 
meat grading would be facilitated if there were fewer slaughterhouses. 
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Inspection of carcases in a number of small slaughterhouses makes sub- 
stantial claims on the time of meat inspectors at present, involving journeys 
for the purpose of inspecting a few carcases, and similar considerations 
would apply to meat grading. 


645. To sum up, the case for compulsory closure of those small slaughter- 
houses which will remain in operation after the new standards of hygiene 
have been applied seems to us to be very weak on grounds of economics, 
quality and humanity, but open to argument on grounds of hygiene. It is 
true that concentration would facilitate the administration of the inspection: 
and grading services but to bring about concentration for this reason alone 
would merely be to make the tail wag the dog. We can envisage that, as 
retailing methods change, as the wholesale trade evolves, and as more pro- 
gress is made in the understanding and development of techniques for large- 
scale slaughtering and dressing, the number of slaughterhouses will for 
commercial reasons decline. To bring this about compulsorily would be 
to force on the trade a structure which at present is not economically 
or technologically justified. Instead we make recommendations later on 
ways of achieving the technical progress which would provide the basis 
and incentive for an improved system. 


Arguments for and against the concentration of slaughtering in a few factory 

abattoirs 

646. Proposals for concentrating slaughtering into a few (considerably 
less than 100 and possibly about 50) very large factory abattoirs, which 
might be organised on the same lines as pig factories and in which some 
of the by-products would be processed and carcase meat could be cut 
into retail joints, are superficially attractive. Fatstock can be pictured 
entering the factory at one end, whilst a variety of finished products 
packaged and ready for direct dispatch to the retail shop are leaving at the 
other. There would seem to be all the economies of large-scale treat- 
ment by the repetitive processes that have been so successful in manufactur- 
ing industries, together with the prospect of a simple and more rational 
system of slaughtering and distribution. As such, the factory abattoir 
has appealed to a number of writers on meat marketing and to some pre- 
vious Committees inquiring into the industry. 


647. In practice, most of the arguments in the previous section also 
apply to this more extreme form of concentration. We have drawn atten- 
tion to the lack of evidence that economies of scale can be obtained. 
Furthermore, there is good evidence to suggest that, apart from one 
or two exceptional cases, the size and siting of factory abattoirs could not 
satisfactorily be matched with the pattern of distribution of herds and popu- 
lation in Great Britain. Selling points for fatstock in the United Kingdom 
are usually very much smaller and more numerous than in most of the 
more important meat exporting countries. On the distribution side, the 
varied home demand for fresh meat at all points—some near to, some far 
away from, the production areas—requires a very different pattern of 
treatment from an export trade, such as that in New Zealand lamb, where 
supplies must in any case be concentrated at a few ports, where factory 
abattoirs can be sited. 
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648. Comment is also necessary on the integration of by-product pro- 
cessing with slaughtering in a factory abattoir and on the question of 
central cutting into retail joints. So far as by-product processing is con- 
cerned, what the proposal amounts to is that the present structure of 
specialist by-product firms, collecting material from slaughterhouses, 
knackeries, meat depots, the smaller factories, and retailers, should be 
largely displaced by by-product processing plants included in each factory 
abattoir. This argument is not usually applied to hides and skins, except 
in relation to their preliminary treatment, since it is generally recognised 
that they are best treated at separate premises. But for the remainder 
of the inedible by-products and also some of the edible by-products, 
notably some fat, it is in effect assumed :— 


(a) that the optimum size for an abattoir is very large—possibly 
with an annual throughput of 500,000 cattle units ; and 


(b) that the optimum size for each of the by-product processes is 
broadly similar to the optimum size for slaughtering. 


We have already commented on the assumption at (a). We have received 
or can discover no evidence whatsoever to support the assumption at (b). 
What little evidence there is on the economics of by-product processing 
suggests that in fact the optimum size of plant varies for the different 
types of process. This appears to be confirmed by the size and structure 
of the various by-products trades and indeed it would be a remarkable 
coincidence if the volume of throughput suitable for each of the processes 
was broadly similar and also similar to that for slaughtering. 


649. The cost of transporting by-products from slaughterhouse to by- 
product plant would obviously be saved if they were both in the same 
factory, and by-products would have less time to deteriorate. On the other 
hand, the present siting and size of by-product plants are the result of 
commercial conditions and the plants could therefore be expected to be 
reasonably well sited in relation to all their sources of supply, including 
those other than slaughterhouses. There would probably, therefore, be 
some increased costs of transport of by-products from other sources of 
supply (e.g. retail shops, knackeries) to offset against savings. In general, 
savings or increased realisations on by-products would be unlikely to make 
a major contribution to the economics of factory abattoirs. 


650. From the hygiene point of view, there are both advantages and 
disadvantages to dealing with inedible by-products and meat in the 
same factory. These by-products would not be transported from their 
source and the risks associated with offensive material would be confined. 
On the other hand, this offensive material would be processed in what was 
primarily an edible meat factory, with a possibly greater risk of con- 
tamination. 


651. So far as the centralised cutting of meat into retail joints is con- 
cerned we have already mentioned the economic and technical obstacles at 
present preventing the development of this process on a wider scale. Before 
central cutting and pre-packaging can be adopted on a large scale, a means 
of extending the shelf life of the product and retaining the natural colour 
for a longer period is necessary and this requires a substantial break- 
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through in technical knowledge. Several companies are carrying out 
research programmes aimed at overcoming the technical obstacles to 
central cutting and pre-packaging but these have not been wholly success- 
ful so far. Meanwhile, central cutting is not practicable on a large scale 
and this benefit from the factory abattoir is not yet obtainable. More- 
over, to make the cattle factory abattoir comparable with the pig factory 
abattoir, the development of a wider range of manufactured products such 
as the hamburger would be necessary to assist the economic disposal of 
those cuts less suitable for retail sale. 


Conclusions on concentration of slaughtering 


652. We cannot therefore see that any general case has been established 
for further concentration of slaughtering than will emerge after the full 
implementation of the standards of hygienic construction and operation 
laid down in the Slaughterhouses Act, 1958, operating in the context of 
commercial forces and the technical changes that are taking place. Nor 
do we regard this as surprising. Decisions on the size and siting of 
slaughterhouses are sufficiently influenced by local considerations to make 
generalisation of very little value and sweeping schemes for reshaping the 
industry seem to us impracticable and unrealistic. 


653. In addition to the actual costs of construction and operation and 
the potential realisations on by-products, the factors which seem to us to 
be of major importance in deciding on the size and siting of a slaughter- 
house are the following : — 

(a) how the cost of transporting meat compares with the cost of trans- 
porting fatstock taking into account both the actual cost of trans- 
port and the deterioration of quality in each case ; 

(b) how the site of the slaughterhouse is related to the producing 
area from which it draws, and will draw, supplies (the density 
of fatstock production in, and therefore the size of, that area 
having a direct effect on transport costs for the fatstock) ; 

(c) how the site of the slaughterhouse is related to the market it 
serves and will serve (the size and density of that market having 
a direct influence on transport costs for meat); 

(d) the present and potential seasonal character of both the supply 
of animals and the demand for meat in the area served ; 

(e) the services available—access roads, rail, grazing land, water, 
drainage, etc. ; and 

(f) planning considerations. 


These factors, which are additional to the “ within-slaughterhouse ” costs 
on which we have commented earlier, vary with each proposed slaughter- 
house, and they have to be examined in each case in order to determine 
whether one or more slaughterhouses should serve any area, what size 
they should be, and where they should be sited. Broadly similar con- 
siderations apply in the case of slaughterhouses owned by nation-wide 
trading companies and used as collecting points for their meat supplies. 
There has already been development in this field and the fact that varying 
sizes of slaughterhouses are proving commercially viable within these 
trading organisations tends to support the view that no general rules can 
be applied. 
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B. The case for and against a greater degree of central control 


654. In our view, the major issue for the slaughtering industry is whether 
or not there should be a greater degree of central control than there is 
at present. Ownership is at present vested partly in private hands and 
partly in the hands of local authorities. Control is partly the responsi- 
bility of local authorities and partly the responsibility of Ministers. 


655. The numbers, types and sizes of slaughterhouses, as well as the 
present patterns of ownership, exist because they fulfil a commercial need 
—whether it be a bacon factory owned by the curer, a seasonal slaughter- 
house for the “export” trade from one area to another, owned by a 
wholesaler, a retailer’s slaughterhouse, or one of the other types. Local 
authority slaughterhouses have met the needs of the many small retailers 
for an opportunity either to slaughter, or to arrange for the slaughter 
of, their own stock. There is no special virtue in uniformity of owner- 
ship or of type of slaughterhouse. Private slaughterhouses are not by 
definition bad and public good, or vice versa. There is no reason for 
supposing that central ownership would provide a pattern more suited 
to the industry’s needs or more generally efficient. There is no justifica- 
tion for contemplating the massive scale of compensation which would 
be needed, running into many £ millions, and the complex problems 
involved in compulsory transfer of ownership. We do not, therefore, 
propose any changes in the ownership of slaughterhouses. 


656. Turning now to control rather than ownership, we have already 
seen that in England and Wales, although it is market forces over many 
years that have in effect determined the size and siting of existing slaughter- 
houses, the Food and Drugs Act, 1955, placed an ultimate (though by 
no means clear) responsibility on local authorities to provide facilities 
if those provided by commercial interests were inadequate. Additional 
licences for the construction of slaughterhouses now that the “ freedom 
period” is over (see paragraph 217) are therefore issued only where 
facilities are inadequate or special circumstances apply. In Scotland, 
local authorities are responsible for ensuring that slaughtering facilities 
are adequate, and in Northern Ireland, where the policy is at present 
being revised, slaughterhouses (other than bacon factories) are operated 
mainly by local authorities (see paragraphs 225-232 and Chapter XXVII). 


657. The inspection of meat in Great Britain is the responsibility of 
local authorities. They are also responsible, in England and Wales, for 
the enforcement of hygienic standards of construction and operation and 
will become so in Scotland on Ist July, 1964. In Northern Ireland, 
standards of hygienic construction and operation of slaughterhouses are 
enforced by the Ministry of Agriculture; inspection of meat for export 
is also a central responsibility while inspection of meat for consumption 
in Northern Ireland and the enforcement of hygienic standards are in the 
hands of the local authorities. 


658. Apart from Northern Ireland, where the central government has 
a much wider range of functions than elsewhere in the United Kingdom, 
the functions of the central Departments are mainly confined to laying 
down standards for slaughterhouse construction and operation and for 
meat inspection, approving the licensing of new slaughterhouses after 
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consulting the local authorities concerned, and general, though indirect, 
oversight of the system. The central authorities in Great Britain have 
in fact little positive responsibility for ensuring the efficiency or develop- 
ment of the slaughtering industry. They can and do advise, persuade 
and assist the local authorities but in the last resort it is local, not central, 
government which has executive responsibility. 


Arguments against a greater degree of central control 


659. It is claimed in favour of leaving things as they are that the 
industry, particularly in England and Wales, has already been subject 
to a series of major changes as a result of oscillations in Government 
policy, and that a period of consolidation is needed which would give 
the results of the present policy time to mature. Considerable sums of 
money are being invested in new or modernised slaughterhouses both by 
local authorities and by the trade, and great improvements in hygiene and 
efficiency are now taking place. Much more will follow shortly since 
all sub-standard slaughterhouses must either conform or cease operations 
within the next two or three years. 


660. It is also said that the main instruments of the present policy of 
control are the local authorities and they are in many respects well-suited 
to this task. The local authority has the knowledge of local conditions 
and the administrative machinery available. The Public Health Inspector 
can often dovetail inspection duties with other work so that expert 
inspection and enforcement are available at low cost. 


Arguments for a greater degree of central control 


661. In favour of a greater degree of central control it is said that the 
control of slaughtering and inspection at present vested in several hundred 
local authorities, large and small, is consequently diffuse and uneven ; that 
no-one is responsible for fostering the general efficiency of the industry ; 
that there is a lack of uniformity where uniformity matters—in meat inspec- 
tion and in the enforcement of hygiene standards, in the adoption of the 
latest developments in construction and methods of operation, and in 
slaughtering costs and charges ; and that in present conditions there is little 
incentive to slaughterhouse managements to improve standards of hygiene, 
types of plant or working conditions. 


662. It it also said that so far as meat inspection and the enforcement 
of hygienic standards are concerned, these functions fall unevenly on 
different local authorities according to particular circumstances ; that the 
pattern of slaughtering and the siting of slaughterhouses will have to adapt 
themselves to changing conditions in future; and that although in some 
cases meat inspection and slaughterhouse supervision fit in well with the 
Public Health Inspector’s duties and are recognised as important parts of 
his work, in others they do not and are performed only perfunctorily. The 
standards of meat inspection are not acceptable to many foreign buyers, 
mainly because the lack of veterinary supervision does not satisfy the health 
requirements of their governments. Moreover, study of inspection methods 
and allied subjects is not on a centrally organised or co-ordinated basis. 


663. We did not make a point of taking extensive evidence on the stan- 
dards of hygiene in different slaughterhouses nor are formal visits by a 
Committee of Inquiry likely to be the most effective method of becoming 
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familiar with the standards adopted by a trade in the course of its every- 
day routine. In some cases it was evident that special efforts had been 
made for our benefit: in others—the majority—we saw the daily round 
during its normal progress. We formed the general impression that stan- 
dards in many slaughterhouses—large and small—ought to be higher, 
especially standards of cleanliness, both of persons and of premises. We 
saw a number of examples where the standards of hygiene were not 
enforced. There has clearly been a great improvement as a result of the 
1958 Regulations. But it is not easy to modify old buildings and equip- 
ment to meet the higher standards now obtainable, and there is a limit 
to the amount of additional expenditure which local authorities and others 
are likely to approve for anything beyond the basic necessities without 
making uneconomic additions to the cost of meat handling and processing. 


664. A more general consideration is that research into more efficient 
and humane, as well as hygienic, techniques of slaughtering is necessary 
and should be centrally sponsored and co-ordinated. Technical innovation 
is occurring in many parts of the world : a central agency should be respon- 
sible for the dissemination to the industry of the results of research at 
home and abroad; at present, only the most progressive units become 
aware of them. 


665. Finally, there is a case for improving and standardising the recruit- 
ment and training of staff and the physical conditions under which they 
work. 


C. Recommendations for a Central Authority 


666. We consider that, whilst there is no necessity for, or advantage 
in, the transfer of ownership of slaughterhouses to a central authority, there 
is a strong case for a greater degree of central control, and that such control 
should be vested in the Authority. We therefore recommend that in rela- 
tion to slaughterhouses the Authority should carry out the following 
functions : — 


(a) The Authority should exercise a general supervision over the indus- 
try and should be the licensing authority for all slaughterhouses. It 
should license on the basis of existing legislation, granting licences 
annually to those slaughterhouse operators who wish to continue 
functioning and are conforming to the regulations, and granting 
new licences to those who wish to acquire or _ construct 
slaughterhouses, provided that they comply with the standards of 
hygiene laid down in the legislation, make the necessary statistical 
returns, and satisfy the other statutory requirements (“ adequacy ” 
and “expediency ”’—see paragraph 219). In cases where adequate 
slaughtering facilities are not available, local authorities should 
continue to be responsible for providing them, subject to adequacy 
and expediency, and the law on this point should be made less 
ambiguous than it is at present. Unsuccessful applicants for licences 
should have the right of appeal to the Minister. The structure of the 
slaughtering industry should be kept under review by the Authority, 
to ensure that the licensing system is being administered so as to 
take into account the changing needs of the industry, including 
those of localities where slaughterhouse areas do not coincide with 
local authority boundaries. 
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(b) The Authority should become responsible, subject to Ministerial 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


approval, for the standards of hygiene applicable to the construc- 
tion and operation of slaughterhouses and for enforcing these 
standards through an inspectorate. More generally, the Authority 
should sponsor and co-ordinate the study of more hygienic, humane 
and economic techniques of slaughtering. To supplement the indus- 
try’s efforts, the Authority should itself examine the economics and 
techniques of slaughtering, if mecessary operating one or more 
slaughterhouses as pilot plants for this purpose. It should study 
the results of technical and economic research into slaughtering 
in this and other countries and should disseminate this information 
within the industry, particularly by means of advice and guidance 
to those contemplating slaughterhouse construction. 


The Authority should operate a central meat inspection service, 
carrying out ante- and post-mortem inspection to a uniform standard 
throughout the country. Meat inspection should be to a standard, 
and of a type, to satisfy foreign as well as home buyers, with 
sufficient veterinary supervision to achieve this end. In the long term, 
the Authority should develop a centrally-employed inspectorate, 
although using part-time agents where local circumstances require it, 
but until the central service is developed, the Authority should where 
necessary license the present meat inspectors to continue operating. 
Since 100 per cent meat inspection is essential to ensure that only 
wholesome meat is sold to the public, meat inspection must be 
regarded as a cost of production and we consider that it should 
continue to be a charge on the trade; the Authority should be 
empowered to fix these charges. The Authority should also carry 
out research into meat inspection methods and new inspection 
problems as they arise, such as the identification of insecticide residues 
and tenderising agents in carcases (subjects which officials in the 
United States Inspection Service described as currently of concern 
to them). 


In view of the possible monoply position of some slaughterhouses 
and the absence of the usual commercial motives and incentives in 
some municipal slaughterhouses, the Authority should be empowered 
to approve charges for slaughtering, including differential charges 
where these would reduce fluctuations in throughput in the course 
of the week. Charges should not necessarily be uniform for all 
slaughterhouses, but the Authority should satisfy itself that there 
are satisfactory reasons for substantial divergencies from the average 
level. 


The Authority should work in consultation with the Joint Industrial 
Council for the slaughtering industry in England and Wales, the 
National Negotiating Committee for the industry in Scotland and 
the Joint Industrial Council for the bacon curing industry to improve 
and standardise training, particularly on hygiene, and to advise the 
Government on physical working conditions in the industry (see 
Chapter XIX). 


Apart from such ownership of slaughterhouses as is necessary for 
research purposes, the Authority should not be given a general power 
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to acquire slaughterhouses. However, in exceptional circumstances 
and if the Minister concerned approves, the Authority should be 
empowered to acquire or close slaughterhouses. In the latter case, 
it is unlikely that compensation would be payable, but if it is, it 
should normally be payable by the Authority on the basis of an 
independent valuation. 


CHAPTER XIX. RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING 


667. We have not considered that the details of the terms and conditions 
of employment in the many branches of the meat industry are a matter for 
this Inquiry. Nevertheless, the efficiency of the industry depends to a great 
extent upon the capability and numerical strength of those employed in it 
and the quality of new entrants. There are no comprehensive schemes of 
recruitment and training. Some witnesses have said that there is a shortage 
of trained men, especially slaughtermen, and F.M.C. Limited told us that 
one of the many problems which they have shared with the rest of the trade 
has been the shortage of trained staff “ due partly to the crudity and unattrac- 
tiveness of its production processes”. Our own observations enabled us to 
appreciate both the validity of this comment, and the need for progressive 
improvement of working conditions. 


668. So far as training in the slaughtering industry is concerned, there 
are separate apprenticeship schemes for England and Wales, Scotland and 
Northern Ireland. Only just over 300 apprentices have been registered in 
England and Wales; and no figures are available for Scotland or Northern 
Ireland. It seems that many employers are not using the scheme, and 
certainly the ratio of one apprentice to ten trained men, for which the scheme 
provides, has not been reached. 


669. There is clearly a case on the grounds of the humane treatment of 
animals and the hygienic treatment of meat, as well as on the grounds of 
efficiency, that all slaughtermen should be adequately trained. We therefore 
recommend that training should be made compulsory for new entrants 
to the trade of slaughterman and that the Joint Industrial Council for the 
slaughtering industry in England and Wales, the National Negotiating 
Committee for the slaughtering industry in Scotland, the Joint Industrial 
Council for the bacon curing industry and the Authority should be requested 
to set up a National Training Committee to consider and keep under review 
the training requirements of the slaughtering industry. We further recom- 
mend that the National Training Committee should be empowered to 
license slaughtermen. At the outset, all existing slaughtermen should be 
licensed but new entrants to the industry should be required to register 
with the National Training Committee as apprentices or trainees and 
should become fully licensed slaughtermen only when they have received 
the appropriate training. 


670. With regard to apprenticeship in other sectors of the industry, 
a scheme covering the retail meat and pork butchery trades has been 
established for some years in England and Wales and just over 2,000 
apprentices have been registered in that time. A separate scheme is 
operated in Scotland. There are also two apprenticeship schemes for the 
bacon curing industry—one for Great Britain, which was established in 
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1962, and a second for Northern Ireland. In general, the number of 
registered apprentices in the retail trades in England and Wales appears 
to be a low proportion of the total number employed; no information 
is available on numbers in Scotland and Northern Ireland. 


671. With regard to the courses of training available for the retail and 
wholesale trades, we have noted that courses of study for the examination 
of the Institute of Meat are offered at some 90 places in England and 
Wales and that similar arrangements are being made in Northern Ireland. 
The Scottish Federation of Meat Traders’ Associations holds separate 
examinations in Scotland. Entrants for the three main examinations of 
the Institute have increased from 230 in 1954 to 780 in 1962, and the 
number of passes from 110 to 350. These figures are very small in 
relation to the total numbers employed—some 153,000 in the retail trade 
alone—but it is to be hoped that with increasing opportunities and wider 
realisation of the need for proper training, both the employers and the 
young people coming into the trade will take advantage of the courses 
now available. 


CHAPTER XX. THE CHANGING MARKET FOR PIGMEAT 


672. The market for pigmeat has traditionally been regarded as falling 
into two classes—bacon and pork. At the present time there are several 
important trends affecting the development of the trade. Demand for 
pigmeat generally is buoyant and seems likely to grow, especially for 
manufactured products. On the other hand, traditional methods of bacon 
production, especially the Wiltshire cure, are being challenged by other 
methods of bacon production; there is even more intensive competition 
from supplies of Wiltshire cured bacon from Denmark, where a high 
quality product is manufactured at extremely competitive costs; there 
has been a substantial increase in the production of Wiltshire cured 
bacon in Northern Ireland (much assisted at present by the effect of quality 
premiums); and there are many and growing outlets for the sale of 
manufactured pigmeat other than bacon. Against this changing scene 
the present Chapter examines the arguments advanced in evidence by the 
British Bacon Curers’ Federation in favour of special consideration for 
the curing industry in relation to the conditions under which it purchases 
pigs, and draws conclusions about future policy towards that industry, 
particularly from the point of view of its demand for pigs. 


A. Trends 


673. In terms of quantities, the main trends are, as we have already 
noted in Chapter V, that between 1955 (the last year covered by the 
Bosanquet Commission’s Report) and 1960, the annual production of bacon 
and ham in the United Kingdom declined from 242,000 tons to 180,000 
tons; it subsequently recovered to 222,000 tons in 1962. In Northern 
Ireland, production increased throughout the period—from 54,000 to 
85,000 tons a year—but production in Great Britain fell from 189,000 to 
137,000 tons a year. In 1963, production in both Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland levelled off. Since 1955, the production of Wiltshire sides 
has almost doubled in Northern Ireland, and has more than compensated for 
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a decline in the production of hams and rolls (see Table 15). On the 
other hand, the production of Wiltshire sides in Great Britain was almost 
halved, but this was partly offset by a rise in the production of hams 
and gammons, rolls and any other bacon (including production from 
heavy hogs). 


674. These are very substantial changes and, as might be expected, they 
have had widespread effects, but they have not brought about a significant 
alteration in the number of establishments classified as “ bacon factories ” 
(many of these are really much smaller than “factories” and most produce 
other products as well as bacon). There are only 15 fewer factories in 
Great Britain than the 225 reported by the Bosanquet Commission. ‘This 
is principally because the factories are increasingly diversifying their 
activities in order to produce a broad range of pigmeat products as well 
as bacon: many more pigs are being used by bacon factories wholly 
or partially for purposes other than bacon production (see Table 16). 
We have been told by representatives of the curers, and the margins survey 
described in Appendix A supports this view, that these other activities 
are considerably more profitable than Wiltshire bacon production. 


675. In 1962-63, nearly 6:4 million pigs certified for guarantee purposes 
are known to have been purchased by bacon factories. This represented 
53 per cent of all certifications, a proportion which has risen steadily from 
the relatively low level of 44 per cent in 1957-58 ; in addition, some pigs 
were purchased through other channels, including the fatstock auctions. 
In Great Britain during this period, while the basic process of the Wiltshire 
bacon factories—Wiltshire curing—was declining, the total trade neverthe- 
less increased. 





676. Although no precise information for earlier years than 1962 is 
available it seems clear from comparison with the broad indications of size 
distribution of the factories given in the Bosanquet Report and from other 
evidence, that the bulk of bacon production is being concentrated into fewer 
hands. In 1962, the 52 largest factories in Great Britain and the 21 largest 
factories in Northern Ireland accounted for 89 and 96 per cent respectively 
of production in these countries. Control of these factories is in still fewer 
hands and much of the buying of bacon pigs from producers is even further 
concentrated. In Great Britain, F.M.C. Limited purchase large numbers 
of bacon pigs on their own behalf and have a hand in the purchase of 
many others, while a few very large curers control much of the remainder. 
This tendency towards concentration of buying power appears to be 
continuing, although for a period in 1963, when the County Quality Bacon 
Federation and F.M.C. Limited failed to agree on contract terms, most 
County Associations contracted directly with curers instead of through 
F.M.C. Limited. So far, this increasing concentration does not seem to 
have undermined competition. But this situation may change: it would be 
undesirable if concentration of buying power continued to the point where 
a very few buyers so dominated the market that they could exercise adverse 
effects on prices, and the marketing system lost the flexibility that effective 
competition between buyers provides. It would be still more unsatisfactory 
if a decline in prices offered to producers forced an increase in amounts 
payable under the Fatstock Guarantee Scheme. 
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B. Bacon Curing Industry 


677. The British Bacon Curers’ Federation have drawn attention, in 
their evidence to the Committee, to the problems presented to curers in 
Great Britain by the existence of three markets for pigs—pork, bacon 
and manufactured pork products. They have suggested that, although the 
usage of pig meat for manufactured pork products is substantial, it tends, 
from the point of view of pig marketing (other than the marketing of boars 
and sows), “to be regarded as ancillary to the two main markets ” (for 
bacon and pork). Although in recent years the division between these 
markets has become less distinct, “ the influence of the fresh pork market 
and the bacon market are still the predominant factors”, pigs usually being 
purchased primarily for one or other of these or both. 


678. The Federation claim that the curers’ difficulties are caused 
because these two markets do not necessarily move in sympathy. Unlike 
bacon, pork is for various reasons not subject to competition from any 
substantial quantity of imports, although it has to compete with other 
meats. The prices which the pork trade are prepared to pay for pigs are 
largely determined by fluctuations in demand, prices rising and falling 
as much as is necessary to secure the supplies of pigs required. The curer 
has to compete with buyers from the pork trade, but without a similar 
flexibility in selling prices. Since the United Kingdom curers produce only 
one-third of the bacon consumed here (and only about one-fifth if curers 
in Great Britain alone are considered), the home curers’ selling price 
for bacon is largely governed by the level of imported supplies. The home 
curer is thus subject to pressure at both ends of his process—his realisation 
price is determined in a market over which he has little control and he 
has a limited supply of raw material: moreover his raw material costs 
represent about 80 per cent of total costs. It is not surprising we were 
told that curers are often unable to produce bacon at a profit. 


679. On the other hand, the curers maintain that the alternative of 
reducing or stopping bacon production when the pork market is strong 
and bacon prices weak is not open to them because “if home production 
fell away, other sources would probably fill the gap”, thus leaving them 
either to buy back their customers when supplies were more plentiful or to 
cope with a surplus in some other way. Nor do they consider that much 
short-term switching from bacon to pork is feasible because different 
distribution channels are involved. 


680. The policy of the Federation has therefore been to press for 
Government regulation of imports to give the curing industry a period of 
stable market conditions in which they would strive to become increasingly 
efficient so that Government help would no longer be required. They 
have also suggested to us that the Government should give “ more active 
encouragement” to the industry. And they have themselves taken steps 
to secure their supplies of home-produced pigs by means of long-term 
contracts (i.e. for periods of 12 months). 


681. In recent years the curing industry has in effect had the sort of 
“Government help” which it regards as necessary, since it has benefited 
from the operation of the separate stabilisers and of the quality premiums 
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(see paragraphs 132 and 134). The former have had the effect on a number 
of occasions of raising producers’ returns on bacon pigs and lowering those 
on pork pigs, whilst the latter, which have been tied to the deadweight 
and grade scheme, are based on standards for carcases suitable for the 
Wiltshire cure. The curing industry as a whole has therefore been able 
to offer higher prices (inclusive of guarantee) for pigs than they would 
otherwise have been able to do, and the Wiltshire curers have been able 
to offer the added incentive of quality premiums. 


682. The Government announced at the 1963 Annual Review its 
intention to abolish both the quality premiums and the separate stabilising 
arrangements. We agree with these decisions. The quality premiums 
favour one sector of the trade at the expense of the others; they indicate 
an order of preference for particular types of carcase which is not 
necessarily related to what consumers and the trade in different parts of 
the country require or will require in future. The payment of quality 
premiums is not in our view a function appropriate to the Fatstock 
Guarantee Scheme. We hope that producers will receive premiums for the 
types of pigs most required by consumers, but it should be for the trade 
to pay them, as for example it has for long paid for lightweight pork, since 
only the trade can discover which products consumers prefer and are 
willing to pay premiums for. 


683. Similarly, we can see no reason for using the Fatstock Guarantee 
Scheme—through the stabilising limits—to favour the bacon section of the 
trade in preference to the remainder. The stabilising limits have hitherto 
given some slight assistance to the trade in making long-term contracts, 
but that this is not a very important consideration is suggested by the 
increase in contracts in 1963-64, after the stabilising limits were widened 
and therefore in any case made less effective. 


684. It may be claimed that there is a special case for assisting the 
Wiltshire curing sector of the industry, since its activities are unprofitable 
and without special assistance it will decline, thus depriving producers of 
an important outlet for their pigs. On a number of occasions in the last 
thirty years, Governments have taken special steps to sponsor and support 
bacon production, presumably with this consideration in mind. 


685. We consider that if it is Government policy to assist the curing 
industry, either for its own sake or for the market it provides for home- 
produced pigs, then special measures should be taken expressly for this 
purpose. Modifications of the Fatstock Guarantee Scheme designed for 
this end only make the Scheme more complicated, have a variety of side- 
effects on marketing which cannot be precisely assessed, and obscure the 
assistance which is being given. 


686. We are in fact doubtful whether there is any case at all today for 
special measures to assist the curing industry. We recognise that the develop- 
ment of the present-day curing industry originated in the desire of successive 
Governments to develop a home industry to compete with imports, and we 
are aware that in some respects the curers have in recent years experienced 
difficult trading conditions for reasons partly outside their own control. As 
Table 18 shows, the price of home-cured green Wiltshire sides declined by 
about 10 per cent between 1959-60 and 1962-63. In the same period, the 
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evidence from our surveys of curers’ margins in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland (described in Appendix A)—although these surveys were based on 
limited numbers of returns and are to some extent subject to doubt because 
of the element of estimation involved—adds considerable support to the 
Wiltshire curers’ statements that their curing activities are often uneconomic. 
We have also found some evidence from the movement of prices and supplies 
that in some periods of scarcity the pork market has attracted pigs from the 
bacon market. 


687. However, the Wiltshire curing industry’s problems appear to be far 
greater than those caused by occasional incursions of pork buyers into their 
sources of supply or by other short-term circumstances. The margins survey 
suggests that in Great Britain the Wiltshire curing activities of those firms 
surveyed were uneconomic for a sufficient length of time in each of the last 
four years to bring about a substantial trading loss on their curing operations 
over the year as a whole. The loss appears to have increased in each of the 
last four years, until in 1962-63 it was nearly 5 per cent of turnover. These 
growing losses incurred by the firms covered by the survey occurred in a 
period when the number of pig carcases used by bacon factories generally 
increased substantially (see Table 16); the number of pigs purchased by 
bacon factories on a deadweight and grade basis also rose considerably. In 
addition, over the four years of the survey, the annual average market price 
of certified pigs sold to bacon factories declined from 37s. 7d. per score 
in 1959-60 to 30s. 8d. per score in 1962-63 (i.e. by about 18 per cent). 


688. It is difficult to see any grounds here for saying that the Wiltshire 
curing sector of the industry as at present constituted in Great Britain is 
basically economic and only occasionally uneconomic when market condi- 
tions go against it. On the contrary, it appears to have been uneconomic in 
a period when, on the whole and in spite of the fall in bacon prices, conditions 
were probably as favourable (taking into account the level of supplies and 
of pig prices, and the guarantee arrangements) as they are likely to be. 
There seems to be no ground for saying that a further period of stability 
or protection will make the industry in its present shape any more economic 
and we find it difficult to discover any justification for special provisions the 
effect of which is to protect the curing sector of the industry from the competi- 
tion of other sectors of the industry wishing to buy pigs. The diversified 
activities appear from the margins survey to have been sufficiently profitable 
for the firms concerned not only to offset a substantial loss on curing but 
also to achieve a not unsatisfactory net profit on turnover as a whole. We 
have received no evidence to suggest that in general pigmeat processing 
factories could not continue to operate at a profit if no special assistance is 
given to promote bacon curing, although there may be a case for phasing the 
withdrawal of special assistance so as to alleviate the adjustment problems of 
some factories. 


689. So far as the short-term switching of resources from bacon curing to 
other activities is concerned, the curers have claimed both that this possibility 
is limited and that it would endanger their share of the bacon market. We 
would assume that in any case switching from bacon curing to other products 
in the short-run would apply only to a proportion of supplies and in our view 
the new market sharing arrangements have now reduced the danger of losing 
the bacon market to importers as a result of short-term switching within the 
year. 
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690. We conclude that there is no justification for special assistance to 
either the curing industry as a whole or the Wiltshire curing sector in particu- 
lar. In general, it is in our view essential that, with a number of competing 
outlets, the pull of the market should be felt without distortion. Only in this 
way will pigmeat flow to the markets and to firms which are prepared to pay 
most for it. It is probable that the three markets which already take substan- 
tial quantities of supplies on a regular basis will continue to do so; the resi- 
due should fluctuate between markets as demand dictates. This indeed is 
where the home trade should have an advantage over importers. Marginal 
switches of demand from one market to another may be difficult to manage 
but the home curer has more opportunity than the importer to adjust his 
output to them and to make the most of the market. 


691. At a time when the pigmeat trade is evolving, with some sectors far 
more profitable than others, we consider it important that competition should 
work freely to bring such changes about progressively. Special protection for 
one sector of the industry is in fact discrimination against the others; it 
retards the most economic forms of development and results in higher prices 
to the consumer. 


C. Curing Industry in Northern Ireland 


692. There are some important respects in which the Northern Ireland 
curing industry is operating in different circumstances from that in Great 
Britain. The margins survey shows that over the period the firms covered 
just broke even, taking one year with another, while the firms in Great 
Britain made increasing losses. The curers’ margins in Northern Ireland are 
in fact fixed by agreement between the Pigs Marketing Board and the 
Northern Ireland curers (see paragraph 110) so that they should be viewed in 
the light of producers’ prices for pigs. However, Table 40 shows that prices 
for bacon pigs in Northern Ireland have not been substantially different from 
prices for bacon pigs in Great Britain in recent years (particularly in 1962-63) 
so that comparison of margins is probably justified. 


693. Another important difference is that there is very little diversification 
in Northern Ireland factories, and because of their remoteness from the 
market in Great Britain, curers in Northern Ireland will probably find it 
difficult to diversify their activities to the same extent as curers in Great 
Britain. The Northern Ireland pigmeat factories are therefore likely to remain 
more dependent on bacon production than are most pigmeat factories in 
Great Britain. Consequently, they would be particularly hard hit by the 
abolition of the separate stabilising arrangements and the quality premiums 
(see Table 40), especially as a relatively high proportion of pigs qualify 
for quality premiums. | 

694. One might argue from this that the Northern Ireland curing industry 
should be allowed to find its most economic level of activity even if this 
meant some decline in the amount of curing in Northern Ireland. On the 
other hand, there are wide economic considerations involved in the possible 
decline of one of Northern Ireland’s major industries at a time when 
unemployment is at a high level. This is not a marketing question and is 
outside the scope of our Inquiry. We would only emphasise that if on 
general economic grounds the United Kingdom and Northern Ireland 
Governments. consider that special assistance should be given to the 
Northern Ireland industry when quality premiums and the separate stabilis- 
ing arrangements are abolished, the Fatstock Guarantee Scheme should not 
in our view be used for this purpose. 
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CHAPTER XXI. FIRST-HAND MARKETING OF CATTLE 
AND SHEEP 


A. Introductory 


695. We have observed in Chapter IV that there has been a gradual 
transfer of cattle and sheep marketings from the live auction to dead- 
weight channel of sale in recent years. We have also noted that within 
the total figures of deadweight marketing of cattle and sheep there has been 
a movement away from the official deadweight and grade system to other 
deadweight systems. 


696. There have been sharp conflicts of evidence on whether sale by 
deadweight is a more satisfactory method of marketing than sale by live- 
weight ; on whether or not the fatstock auctions should be abolished ; and 
on whether deadweight marketing should be otherwise encouraged. When 
we tried to discover the criteria by which to judge the case for and against 
the auctions, we found that the arguments used varied widely according 
to the standpoint of the witness. Not surprisingly, those actually engaged 
wholly in one or other form of marketing usually argued in favour of their 
own particular channel, but evidence from the users of both channels 
and from other witnesses was divided. Representatives of wholesalers and 
retailers officially advocated the retention of all the marketing channels, but 
within these trades there were wide differences of individual opinion. In 
the case of producers, the National Farmers’ Union recommended the 
abolition of the fatstock auctions; the Scottish Farmers’ Union advocated 
the encouragement of deadweight marketing, although they considered it 
necessary to retain the fatstock auctions, at least for a period ; while at the 
same time individual farmers have shown by their continued patronage that 
most of them prefer the live auctions to deadweight sale for fat cattle 
and sheep. 


697. The case for and against the auctions should be judged not from the 
standpoint of any one particular interest but. on the more general criteria 
of whether or not the auctions are conducive to efficiency in marketing. 
The next section of this Chapter is therefore devoted to this question, and 
we come to the general conclusion that, although the deadweight system has 
a number of important advantages, the continued existence of the fatstock 
auctions for an indefinite period is essential to an efficient marketing 
system. We would nevertheless expect the numbers of fat cattle and sheep 
passing through the auctions to decline as methods of classification improve 
and a more efficient marketing intelligence system is developed. The extent 
to which such a decline actually occurs will depend primarily on the producer’s 
views about the different marketing channels open to him, since it is the 
producer who decides which channel to use. We therefore consider in section 
C some important aspects of the producer’s views of marketing. In section 
D we deal with the future development of the fatstock auctions and in sections 
E and F with the future development of contracts and of market intelligence 
respectively. 

698. We have excluded consideration of the first-hand marketing of pigs 
from this Chapter since it differs in a number of important respects from the 
marketing of cattle and sheep. We have noted in Chapter IV the rapid 
decline in the number of pigs sold by auction, the sharp increases in dead- 
weight sales of pigs to bacon factories in recent years and the steady rise 
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in other deadweight sales since 1955. Pigs handle less well than other 
fatstock at the auctions; quality assessment is relatively more difficult ; 
there are fewer short-term fluctuations in supplies ; and many bacon factories 
have established direct contact with producers in order to obtain more 
nearly the types of pigs they require. These considerations have so favoured 
the development of sales of pigs on a deadweight basis that the question 
of abolishing auction sales or encouraging deadweight sales of fat pigs is 
no longer a significant issue. 


B. Comparative efficiency of liveweight and deadweight marketing 
of cattle and sheep 


699. The following considerations appear to us to be of importance in 
comparing the efficiency of the liveweight and deadweight methods of 
marketing cattle and sheep : — 

(a) the method of quality assessment ; 

(5) the method of reflecting the preferences of consumers and the trade 
back to the producer ; 

(c) the cost of marketing and the level of market prices ; 

(d) returns from the Fatstock Guarantee Scheme : 

(e) the degree of competition ; 

(f) flexibility in dealing with fluctuations of supply ; 

(g) the method of price determination ; 

(h) the method of assembling stock ; and 

(i) the humane treatment of stock. 


We consider these points below, together with the more general question 
of the effect on market towns and on the store auctions of closing the auction 
markets—matters to which some witnesses attached considerable 
importance, but which are not directly relevant to fatstock marketing. 


Quality assessment 


700. Much of the argument has centred on whether the characteristics of 
meat can best be assessed from the live animal or the carcase. 


701. In favour of liveweight assessment, witnesses have argued that 
the liveweight buyer can assess the eatability of the meat more accurately 
than can a buyer who sees only the carcase. Thus it is claimed that the 
buyer can see both the breed origins of the animal and its age, which 
have an important bearing on tenderness and texture and which are not 
easily apparent from the carcase alone; that the buyer knows where 
and how the animal has been fed—points which are regarded as important 
determinants of flavour—and can therefore in effect select the producer 
as well as the stock, whereas the nature of the feeding and the place 
of production are not apparent from the carcase (e.g. it may be “ Scotch- 
killed” but not “Scotch-fed”); and that the buyer, in his assessment 
of the live animal in the ring, can more easily take into account the 
general condition of the animal than can a buyer who sees only the carcase. 

702. On the other hand, those in favour of deadweight assessment 
claim that, so far as eatability is concerned, since the objective of the 
livestock farmer is to produce meat, it is the meat itself which should 
be inspected ; that there is no reason why the deadweight buyer should 
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not also know where and how the animal has been fed if he purchases 
at first-hand from producers (many deadweight buyers in fact select the 
animal on the farm); and that in any case the age and usually also the 
breed can be found from inspection of the carcase. Moreover, as regards 
cutability, it is claimed that the liveweight buyer has to estimate the 
killing-out percentage (i.e. the dressed carcase weight as a proportion 
of the liveweight), which can vary substantially between apparently similar 
animals, whereas the deadweight buyer can judge the actual weight of 
the carcase; and that the deadweight buyer knows far more accurately 
than the liveweight buyer the relative proportions of bone, fat and the 
more and less desirable cuts in the carcase. More generally, it is claimed 
that the deadweight buyer can make a fuller and more precise assess- 
ment of the eatability and cutability of a carcase on the hook than can 
a liveweight buyer from an animal in the hurly-burly of the auction ring 
(buyers of large numbers of animals often do not inspect them before 
the sale). 


703. We take the view that, although not all the advantages are on 
one side, the balance of the argument and the preponderence of expert 
evidence we have received suggest that, although there are some exception- 
ally knowledgeable and successful buyers of live animals, assessment on a 
deadweight basis is in general more accurate than that on a liveweight 
basis, particularly as regards cutability. Whilst there is still some room 
for argument on cattle, there is less doubt in the case of sheep. The 
results of the tests and competitions comparing the two methods both 
in the United Kingdom (including tests carried out for the Committee) 
and abroad support this view. It seems to us that assessment of both 
cutability and eatability characteristics can be made more accurately, 
fully and systematically from the carcase than they can from the live 
animal, particularly when the latter assessment is carried out in the auction 
market. 


Reflection of the preferences of consumers and the trade back to the producer 


704. It follows that if the assessments of cutability made at the auctions 
are less precise than those made on a deadweight basis, the auctions 
are for this reason likely to be less precise in communicating the trade’s 
preferences to the ordinary run of producers. In addition, to the extent 
that assessments of eatability made at the auctions are also less precise 
than those made on a deadweight basis, the auctions are for this reason 
likely to be less accurate in communicating consumer preferences to pro- 
ducers. But there are other aspects of this question. 


705. The auction relies primarily on the price mechanism to transmit 
the preferences of consumers and the trade to the producer. The pro- 
ducer, it is argued, can compare the price he receives for an animal 
with the price he and other farmers receive for other animals, so that 
the auction constitutes a “ parade of fatstock” which producers can com- 
pare. This method of comparison has the merit that the producer is 
comparing like with like, ic. one animal with another, instead of being 
forced, as he is by the deadweight system, to compare and relate his 
own animal to its carcase ; on the other hand, the price mechanism of the 
auctions seems to us to be.an imprecise guide to what the trade and 
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consumers prefer, in two respects. Firstly, it is difficult for the producer 
to separate the element in the price which is due to the quality of his 
beast from that which is due to the price level generally, particularly 
when that level alters in the course of the sale. Secondly, even if he can 
be sure that his beast realised less because it was not of the quality most 
in demand, how can he tell in detail in what respect his beast was deficient? 
Either he makes the best assessment possible in a rapid inspection of 
his own and other animals—and not all producers have the expertise of 
eye and speed of judgement to make a reliable comparison—or he can 
ask the auctioneer’s opinion. In either case, in terms of the scientific 
improvement of fatstock, the answers can only be imprecise and it seems 
to us that greater accuracy will be needed in future. 


706. It is sometimes said that where a buyer regularly purchases a 
particular farmer’s animals, close connections can develop between buyer 
and seller, on the basis of which quality assessment can be worked out 
between them, the auction being used merely as the price-determinant. 
In general, however, much more precise attention appears to have been 
given by deadweight buyers than by liveweight buyers to the importance 
of obtaining the qualities preferred. Many deadweight buyers invite pro- 
ducers to slaughterhouses to inspect carcases and draw attention to 
the features required and not required. Some buyers purchasing large 
quantities of pigs have carried out research on nutrition and genetic problems 
and are giving advice on feeding and production techniques and one or two 
are now providing producers with breeding stock; this approach is being 
extended to cattle and sheep. For all types of animal, the deadweight buyer 
appears to be more concerned than the liveweight buyer to bring home to the 
producer the merits and shortcomings of the stock he produces. Some 
auctioneers do their best to meet the need of their producer-clients for 
similar information but they are in our view attempting with only. limited 
success to perform a function for which the auction method of sale is not 
really suited. 


Cost of marketing and the comparison of market prices 


707. The strongest criticism levelled at the auctions is that they are an 
unnecessary link in the chain between producer and slaughterhouse. Many 
Witnesses claim that a system which requires animals to be transported to a 
market, unloaded, penned, driven through the auction ring, penned again, 
and then driven or transported to a slaughterhouse (or even to another market 
to go through the whole process again) must be more costly than a direct 
contact between producer and slaughterhouse. 


708. The most obvious method of testing this argument in practice is to 
compare the prices obtained by producers for liveweight and for deadweight 
sale. This comparison is not a simple one. For example, it is to be 
recognised that many of the smaller auctions perform a useful function as 
assembly and sorting points. Since these functions are carried out near 
to producers, they may well lead to economies in transport costs, by 
increasing the size of subsequent long-distance loads and by saving unnecessary 
journeys—economies which might or might not be paralleled by the transport 
arrangements for deadweight sale. Moreover, since some deadweight buyers 
make a standard charge for transport throughout a wide area, the incidence 
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of transport costs alone could for individual producers give deadweight sale 
an advantage or disadvantage by comparison with sale liveweight, according 
to the producer’s distance from the market. 


709. Reliable comparisons of prices received for sales on a live and 
deadweight basis are not easily made. Witnesses have quoted cases within 
their own experience where apparently similar batches of animals were sold 
live and dead and those sold deadweight received higher prices than those 
sold live. Others have maintained that this is not generally the case. 


710. But a more general analysis has to go further and must take into 
account on the one side the auction market price, less tolls, auctioneer’s 
commission and transport costs to the market, and on the other side, the 
deadweight price, less transport costs. In order to compare the two prices, 
the former must be converted by an assumed average killing out percentage 
so as to express it in the same terms as the latter. In addition, allowances 
should if possible be made for differences in quality. In fact the deadweight 
prices actually paid are hard to ascertain since they are often different from 
published price schedules, no information is available on average killing out 
percentages over a period, and it is extremely difficult to assess the effect of 
quality differences between average liveweight and deadweight supplies. 
There is therefore a substantial element of estimation involved in any general 
comparison. 


711. In the only detailed analysis we have seen, covering supplies of fat 
cattle from a large producing area between 1958-59 and 1961-62, a direct 
comparison of published prices suggested that auction prices were very slightly 
higher than deadweight prices, but when allowance had been made for 
estimated tolls, commission and transport costs, little difference remained. 
Deadweight prices then appeared to have been slightly the higher, particularly 
in some periods, but the possible margin of error in estimation and differences 
in quality could tip the scale either way. 


712. Similar price levels for live and deadweight sale could result either 
from a similar level of costs or from different levels of costs supplemented by 
a higher level of net profit on one or other side. We have no evidence that 
those concerned with liveweight sale obtained higher profits than those 
concerned with deadweight sale, or vice versa, but if one method of buying 
were substantially less costly and more profitable than the other, we would 
expect this to be reflected in a more pronounced difference in the market 
prices paid on each side than is apparent at present. 


Returns from the Fatstock Guarantee Scheme 


713. Comparison of market prices does not take into account the effect 
of deficiency payments under the Fatstock Guarantee Scheme. This is an 
important consideration for producers, since the return from the Scheme 
varies with the method of sale. The assessments of quality—important both 
to assess animals for the quality premium and to assess their eligibility for 
deficiency payment as a whole—made on liveweight and deadweight bases 
do not always agree and the producer will try to use the method of sale 
from which he is likely to obtain the highest subsidy. Many farmers with 
animals whose eligibility for guarantee payment or quality premium is in 
doubt prefer the auction because they think that this offers them the best 
chance of obtaining the subsidy and because they can withdraw stock which 
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fail to qualify. On the other hand, the method laid down in the present 
Scheme of converting liveweight rates of deficiency payment into deadweight 
equivalents favours the deadweight rate in the case of animals with killing 
out percentages above 54 per cent—a rather low level—and this can be an 
important consideration when both the deficiency payment and the killing 
out percentage of the animal are high. 


714. It will be seen from this analysis of returns from the market and 
from the Guarantee Scheme, that, unless an individual producer has carried 
out careful, systematic and repeated tests of the channels of sale open to 
him, he has great difficulty in comparing the returns obtainable from each. 
We conclude that there is no clear evidence that liveweight prices are more 
favourable to the producer than deadweight or vice versa: in practice the 
effect of the deficiency payment could well outweigh differences in market 
prices. 


Competition 

715. An accusation frequently levelled at liveweight buyers is ‘that they 
are really not competitive. In particular, producers’ representatives have 
referred to the presence of buying rings or other agreements between buyers 
at the auctions. 


716. We have found no evidence of the existence of buying rings or 
other forms of agreement between buyers at the auctions. This is not to 
say that they do not exist: there is, of course, the possibility, if not the 
probability, that in some fatstock auctions on some occasions, as in 
other forms of buying, tacit understandings grow up between regular 
buyers so that, for example, one refrains from bidding when another is 
interested in the animal being offered for sale. But our general con- 
clusion about the auction markets, based on a wide variety of evidence, is 
that, at any rate in the larger markets, there is genuine and effective 
competition between buyers. With alternative auction markets usually 
available, publishing information on their prices; with other channels of 
sale actively competing for supplies; with keen interest in prices on the 
part of most producers; and with the producer’s right to withdraw his 
animals, no group of buyers can afford regularly to offer producers a 
relatively low level of prices. Except in special cases, such as the small 
market in an isolated district, producers would soon cease to use markets 
offering consistently low prices and these markets would rapidly decline. 


717. Similar considerations apply at the present time to deadweight 
buying, but if the auction system declined in relative importance, the lack 
of accurate market intelligence on prices for stock sold on a deadweight 
basis could seriously endanger competition: this possibility is one of 
considerable importance and is discussed further in paragraphs 725-30. 


718. In general, we have not found a lack of competition at the first- 
hand level so far as the more established channels of sale are concerned. 
Farmers have the means to discover the general level of fatstock prices, and 
if, after making allowance for such considerations as the quality of their 
own stock and their distance from the market, they consistently receive a 
lower than average level of prices, they have alternative channels open 
to them. 
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Flexibility in dealing with fluctuations in supply 


719. In favour of the auctions it is said that they provide the marketing 
system with a great deal more flexibility in dealing with fluctuations in 
supply than does deadweight selling. Once the animal is dead, it has 
become a perishable commodity which can be kept for only a week or two. 
On the other hand, when the animal is sold live, the auctioneer can advise 
producers to bring forward or postpone their marketings, the producers 
themselves can withdraw their stock, and the dealers and agents can hold 
the live animal before marketing it at another time or place. 


720. The auctioneers claim that they are able to persuade producers to 
bring forward or postpone marketing dates by two or three weeks, so 
as to market their animals when prices are likely to be most favourable. 
There is room for more research into the costs incurred by the producer 
in altering marketing dates, but it is probably true that his room for 
manoeuvre varies with the amount of notice he receives, the types of 
animal being produced, the method of feeding, and the time of year. In 
general, it is easier for producers to slow down or accelerate feeding 
over a long period than over a short one. Sheep can usually be marketed 
at any time over a period of some months, depending on the relationship 
of returns on increasing weights to the comparatively low cost of reten- 
tion on grass. So far as cattle are concerned, it is costly to alter marketing 
dates for intensively fed cattle and there is a danger of the beef breeds 
rapidly becoming over-fat if marketing is postponed, though there is 
rather more room for manoeuvre with the dual-purpose breeds. Within 
these usually short-term limits the auctioneer can persuade producers to alter 
marketing dates for cattle, generally by advancing or postponing the date 
for up to about three weeks. Auctioneers also attempt to attract additional 
buyers when supplies are plentiful. The auctioneers can by these means 
help to equate supply and demand and stabilise prices. 


721. As regards withdrawals of stock, much has been made of the 
advantage to the producer of being able to withdraw fatstock from the 
auction if he is not satisfied with the prices being offered. The Joint 
English and Scottish Livestock Auctioneers’ Consultative Committee have 
at our request collected information on the extent to which producers at 
a selection of about 40 markets have exercised their right to withdraw 
animals in 1962. The figures obtained do not suggest any correlation 
between size of market and the number of withdrawals. ‘The proportions of 
cattle withdrawn because the price was unsatisfactory varied from 0-1 per 
cent to 12:7 per cent, with the majority between 0-3 and 5:0 per cent. 
The proportions of sheep withdrawn varied between nil and 7:4 per cent, 
with the majority between 0-1 and 5-0 per cent. Withdrawals on account 
of grading and weight were higher than withdrawal for price reasons 
for cattle but lower for sheep. In most cases no charge is made by the 
auctioneer for animals that are withdrawn, but the producer does incur 
the cost of transport and the cost of any deterioration in the quality of 
the animal. This analysis suggests that the right to withdraw an animal 
from the auction is in fact exercised to a sufficient extent to have some 
effect on prices and to be a real deterrent to very low prices in a number 
of markets. It, therefore, in our view, contributes to the maintenance of 
more stable prices by helping to put a bottom in the market. 
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722. So far as the dealers and agents are concerned, some witnesses 
have suggested they are an unnecessary link in the distribution chain. 
Our impression is to the contrary. Their activities are probably the 
principal reason for the degree of stability obtained in fatstock auction 
prices. As we have said in paragraph 181, the dealers purchase in one 
place for re-sale in another and they purchase at one time and hold fat- 
stock on accommodation pastures for re-sale at another. So far as their 
commission trade is concerned, by purchasing for distant buyers and thus 
helping to equate supply in one place with demand in another they are 
providing an important marketing service which is essential in view of 
the pattern of distribution of herds and population in the United Kingdom. 
Trading by dealers on their own behalf has been criticised in the evidence 
submitted to the Committee as “ adding nothing to the value of the beast ”. 
We do not accept this view, provided the dealers have not been able to 
corner the market but can yet make a profit on their operations. In such 
circumstances they are buying an animal at one time and place and re- 
selling it at another time and/or place where there is a greater demand for 
it (otherwise they would not obtain a higher price). They are, therefore, 
helping to equate supply and demand. In doing so, they make prices 
more stable by raising the relatively low level of prices when they pur- 
chase, and by lowering the relatively high level of prices when they 
sell. Without these arbitrage operations by dealers, either prices would 
fluctuate very much more sharply or other methods would have to be 
found to achieve the same result. Moreover, it is unlikely that any machinery 
could be obtained as cheaply as it is provided by the dealers, who, since 
this dealing is generally only a sideline, have relatively low overhead costs 
and can move in and out of the trade as market conditions dictate. 


723. In all these respects, therefore, the auction and dealer system acts 
as a “ shock absorber ”’, reducing the effect of supply fluctuations and pro- 
viding a valuable degree of stability. 


724. The deadweight system can also contribute to price stability but 
it has less flexibility in this respect than the auction system. Deadweight 
buyers phase their offtake from farms so as to even out supplies as much 
as possible and they also use accommodation pastures and lairages to 
hold stock off the market for a period. Where stock can be held on their 
home pastures, shock absorbing can usually be carried out at the minimum 
cost (an allowance being made to the producer). But the deadweight system 
is in practice less flexible in absorbing supply fluctuations than the live- 
weight system. There are no satisfactory means of holding fresh meat for 
more than a week or two once deadweight sale has taken place. 


Price determination 

725. The main mechanism for determining prices at the first-hand level 
is the fatstock auction. Even buyers purchasing on a deadweight basis 
state that they use the auction prices as an indicator, generally the prin- 
cipal indicator, for their price schedules. We have, therefore, examined in 
some detail the price-determining function of the auctions, in most cases 
using information specially obtained or extracted for the Committee by the 
Agricultural Departments. 


726. So far as the United Kingdom market as a whole is concerned, 
a comparison of movements in average market prices and total supplies 
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of certified fat cattle and sheep suggests that in broad terms market prices 
have reflected long-term variations in supplies and not usually the short- 
term fluctuations. A comparison of week-to-week changes supports the 
view that the auction system has absorbed and dampened down many of 
the very pronounced short-term fluctuations in supplies (which, for cattle, 
have been as high as 20 or 30 per cent from week to week); these fluctua- 
tions have not been reflected in price changes of similar proportions. 
Trends over the last three years are given in Charts 10 and 11. 


727. Dealing next with fluctuations in prices from market to market, we 
find that there can be substantial variations in prices between markets. 
For example, on a Monday chosen at random early in the 1961-62 fatstock 
year, prices for Grade II cattle in over 70 markets in England and Wales 
varied between 123s. Od. and 141s. Od. per live cwt., similar prices for a 
selection of markets in Scotland varied between 123s. Od. and 142s. Od. and 
prices in Northern Ireland varied between 119s. Od. and 128s. Od. How- 
ever, in all three areas, prices at the great majority of markets varied 
within a much narrower range. Variations may be due to many factors, 
including the local supply and demand situation, differences in quality 
not measured for Guarantee purposes (such as premiums for Scotch-fed 
beef) and the effect of local preferences and of remoteness from the con- 
suming areas served. Only a detailed study could explain all the varia- 
tions, market by market, but our analysis has not revealed any serious 
imperfections in pricing of similar qualities between markets. 


728. With respect to the relation between fluctuations in supplies and 
movements in prices at particular markets, the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food have, at our request, extracted supply and price 
information over a period for a number of markets, including large and 
small markets, carrying on what is generally recognised as both high and low 
quality trades, some in cattle and some in sheep. Our examination of 
the data obtained has revealed that there are very substantial fluctuations 
in supplies from week to week, often, in particular markets, with short- 
term movements away from the national pattern, but prices have remained 
relatively very much more stable than supplies, although broadly reflecting 
the national trends. An example of prices and supplies at a market in 
1962-63 is given in Chart 12; this is typical of patterns revealed in our 
examination, although national average prices fluctuated less in 1962-63 than 
in some other recent years. 


729. Lastly, as regards prices within any particular auction sale, we have 
received some evidence that prices do fluctuate at individual sales, particu- 
larly at the beginning or end of the sale, when the number of.buyers is 
sometimes low. This is primarily a problem at the smaller auctions. The 
auctioneers’ representatives have told us that a number of small markets 
have gone out of business in recent years where they have failed to main- 
tain a satisfactory level of prices and that only those markets that can con- 
sistently provide satisfactory prices for producers over the general run of 
supplies can hope to continue in business. 


730. Our general conclusion on pricing at the fatstock auctions is that 
the auction has provided, within the limits of its ability to distinguish 
quality, a reasonably satisfactory pricing mechanism. In the long run, 
prices have reflected both supplies nationally and, so far as we can judge, 
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| have found a level locally which reflects local cost and demand. In the 
_ short run, the auction has provided a considerable degree of stability in 
the price of a product which fluctuates in supply and is not easily storable. 
In our view such a pricing system has considerable advantages. It does 
not conceal from producers the long run requirements of the market, but 
does largely shield them from short-term or local market situations which 
conflict with the general market situation. Moreover, it reflects, back to 
producers the costs of distribution, particularly from remote areas. 


Assembly of stock 


731. The auctions also provide a convenient means of assembling and 
sorting stock, useful both for the small sellers, of whom there are many, 
and the large buyers, who cannot be everywhere-at once. Because of the 
assembly of large numbers of buyers and sellers, any type of stock, and 
any quantity, can easily find a buyer and the buyers are offered the widest 
possible choice. Although there seems to be no inherent reason why a 
deadweight system could not also provide for the assembly of stock and 
buyers, the system has not in most cases evolved in this way, the more 
usual method being the direct contact of individual buyers and sellers at 
farm or slaughterhouse. 


Humane treatment of animals 


732. It is clear that a system of marketing which involves only one 
journey from farm to slaughterhouse is likely to be less arduous for the 
animal than a journey via an auction market, since much less handling 
is involved. Much depends upon the care with which animals are handled 
by drovers and we have little doubt that even today methods employed, 
though much improved in recent years, often leave much to be desired. 
We were glad to hear that the Auctioneers’ Institutes have been attaching 
particular importance to more humane treatment of animals in recent 
years and we express the hope that more regard will be paid to the existing 
legislation on this subject. 


Effect on market towns and store auctions 


733. Representatives of both auctioneers and local authorities have told 
us that if fatstock auctions were to be closed, markets for store stock 
would in many cases also have to close and the economic and social life 
of many small market towns would be endangered. The latter is, of course, 
a social problem and not one of marketing and we think that in any case 
its importance has been exaggerated. We recognise that there might be 
some changes in the pattern of retail business in some market towns if 
fatstock auctions were closed but we doubt whether for this reason alone 
their whole economy would be endangered. Conditions must vary from 
town to town and each case would have to be considered in detail. Where, 
however, markets deal with both store and fatstock, the closing of the 
fatstock section of the auction could lead to higher charges at store stock 
auctions, thus increasing costs of production. 


Conclusion on the marketing efficiency of the auction and deadweight channels 
of sale 


734. To sum up, we consider that both systems of marketing have 
important advantages. In favour of deadweight sale, assessment of quality 
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can be more accurate and consumers’ requirements can be more easily and 
accurately reflected back to the producer. The cost per unit of deadweight 
marketing is probably marginally lower than for liveweight marketing, but 
this has not been conclusively proved. The deadweight system is probably 
more humane than liveweight marketing. There are therefore several good 
reasons for welcoming the steady development of deadweight marketing 
and removing obstacles to its development, some of which we mention 
below. 


735. On the other hand, however, there are good reasons for concluding 
that an abrupt change from liveweight to deadweight marketing under 
present conditions would seriously disorganise fatstock marketing, would 
cause widespread instability in prices, would reduce the ability of the 
system to cope with supply fluctuations and would limit competition. If 
such a change were to take place, two vital questions would have to be 
answered : — 


(a) how would a purely deadweight system determine prices in such 
a way as to balance supply and demand? 


(b) how would a purely deadweight system cope with the substantial 
fluctuations in supplies from week to week? 


So far as price-determination is concerned, the alternative to the present 
net-work of market prices is widely-based, rapidly disseminated, market 
intelligence accurately related to quantities and qualities on the basis of 
a deadweight classification system. We make in this report recommenda- 
tions which if carried out should make this type of service possible. Such: 
a system would provide a tool for assessing supply and demand and for 
determining prices: it should also provide an incentive to competitive 
pricing for both buyers and sellers alike. However, both the classification 
system and the market intelligence service will take some years to develop 
to the point where they can adequately perform these functions and in 
the meantime fatstock marketing could not in our view be conducted 
efficiently without the auctions. 


736. As for the methods open to deadweight buyers to deal with fluc- 
tuations in supply, it is our impression that even with a first-class intelli- 
gence service, the auction markets may still be the best means of dealing 
with the larger fluctuations. The methods open to buyers on a deadweight 
basis are either to prevent these fluctuations from occurring in the first 
place, or to store meat in times of glut for sale in times of shortage. The 
- former would involve either prediction of the market situation some months 
ahead and advice (or even directions by a central buyer) to producers on 
the phasing of their production, or extreme variations in prices to attract 
or deter supplies (discussed more fully in Chapter XXV). The latter may 
become more practicable as methods of preservation improve, but in the 
meantime it would involve freezing as a regular routine and would be 
costly. Neither of these means seems to us to offer at present a practicable 
basis for dealing with fluctuations in supplies. 


737. We conclude that, although an increase in deadweight selling of 
fatstock would be welcome, the continuance of the auctions, even if on a 
reduced scale, will be essential to the efficient marketing of fatstock for 
some years to come. We do not favour the use of the Fatstock Guarantee 
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Scheme to force a movement from liveweight to deadweight marketing, 
since we prefer to see these various marketing channels competing for 
supplies in such a manner that commercial considerations indicate where 
and how one channel is more efficient than another. But we do regard 
it as important that some present obstacles to fair competition should be 
removed so as to allow each to compete on its own merits and we want 
each to be as efficient as possible. We consider below means of achieving 
these ends. 


C. The Producers’ Choice of Marketing Channel 


738. In examining the comparative merits of the various marketing 
channels it is important to recognise that the initiative lies with the 
producer—the producer will sell through the medium to which he is most 
attracted ; his reasons will be complex, and provided the price obtainable 
by the method he prefers is not unmistakably less favourable, his choice 
will be influenced as much by habit and convenience as by considerations 
of marketing efficiency. As for buyers, it may be supposed that in the 
long run their preference for more scientific, reliable and detailed methods 
of assessing meat quality will lead them to favour purchasing on a dead- 
weight basis. But because the buyer’s preference is unlikely to prevail 
other than gradually over the seller’s established inclination, it is necessary 
to examine the considerations which influence the latter: — 


(a) Producers, particularly small producers, fear that they may be 
exploited by buyers more knowledgeable than themselves about the 
market and the quality of stock available. Although they are 
suspicious of buyers’ agreements at the auctions, they can judge 
for themselves whether the price has been arrived at in open 
competition and they can compare it with prices at other markets ; 
the bargain is made in the presence of witnesses with the auctioneer 
to see fair play, and in the last resort they can withdraw their 
animals if the price is unsatisfactory. In contrast, deadweight 
prices are not widely known, competition is not seen to work (even 
if in fact it does), and producers sometimes find it difficult to be sure 
that they have been paid for their own carcases. All these 
considerations favour the auction. 


(b) Producers attempt to obtain the best price from a combination of 
the market and the subsidy. In the latter respect, the deadweight 
system suffers from its own efficiency, since producers think they 
have more opportunity of qualifying for guarantee payments 
through the less precise quality measurement of the auctions than 
they have on a deadweight basis; moreover they can withdraw 
stock if it fails to qualify for guarantee payment, a very important 
consideration when the guarantee payment is high. The incentive 
to market beasts with a high killing out percentage on a deadweight 
basis (see paragraph 713) will depend on the size of the guarantee 
payments and the possible market return from the two channels. 


(c) Payment of the market value of an animal sold by auction is made 
within a day or two of sale ; payment on deadweight sale is generally 
made some days later. 
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(d) Although it is argued in favour of deadweight sale that the 
producer knows in advance the price he will receive for any 
particular weight and quality of animal, he does not know how 
an animal will kill out either in quality or quantity and the risk 
that the animal is not as good as it looks falls upon him, whereas 
in the auction sale the risk is the buyer’s. 


(e) The auction has the advantage that to the producer it is the 
established, customary and convenient method of sale, and it is 
also a pleasant social occasion. Few find a visit to a slaughter- 
house congenial. 


(f) Producers often purchase store stock on credit from the auctioneer 
on the understanding that they will market the stock, when fattened, 
through the same auction. (Since many deadweight buyers now 
provide credit on similar terms this is no longer an advantage 
particular to the auctions.) 


739. These considerations tend to favour liveweight rather than dead- 
weight marketing and account for the producers’ continued preference for 
the auctions. We regard the first two—the fear of exploitation and the 
desire to maximise returns, particularly from the Guarantee Scheme—as 
the more important motives affecting the producer’s choice of channel: 
in both cases, however, considerable weight is being given to factors which 
should not really determine whether one method of marketing is inherently 
more efficient than another. 


740. Much of the fear of exploitation by deadweight buyers could be 
removed if a satisfactory system of market intelligence on first-hand dead- 
weight prices could be developed and we make recommendations on this 
point in paragraphs 752-7. Classification by an independent arbitrator 
backed by the right of appeal, along the lines proposed in Chapter XV 
should reduce producers’ fears about ignorance on quality matters. More- 
over, reliable means of identifying animals and carcases are available to 
ensure that there is no mistake about identification of carcases. 


741. So far as the influence of the Fatstock Guarantee Scheme on 
marketing is concerned, the proposed abolition of the quality premium 
on beef would remove one aspect which favours the auctions, but more 
important is the interpretation by graders of the liveweight standards of 
eligibility. As we have said, liveweight grading is inherently more difficult 
to operate than the deadweight system. We recommend that the Agricul- 
tural Departments, and subsequently the Authority, should increase the 
efforts already being made to obtain a greater degree of uniformity in the 
interpretation of standards. 


742. Lastly, as regards the conversion factors used in the Scheme, which 
under some conditions favour deadweight sale, we accept that whatever 
conversion factor is used, it will favour either liveweight or deadweight 
sale for some types of animal; we have received no evidence to suggest 
that, after taking into account the general effect of the Scheme, the factors 
used represent an unfair advantage to deadweight buyers and we do not 
therefore recommend any change. 
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D. Future Development of Fatstock Auctions 


743. It will be apparent from what we have said that we consider that 
the fatstock auctions will continue to perform important marketing func- 
tions for an indefinite period. We have considered the question whether 
some reduction in the number of small auction markets is desirable. Since 
1955, the number of auction markets in the United Kingdom has in fact 
fallen by about 15 per cent and the success of new, large and attractive 
markets recently opened in place of old ones, coupled with the increasing 
proportion of supplies by-passing the auctions, suggests that the number 
will continue to decline. The case for a deliberate programme of concen- 
tration rests on whether fewer markets would be more efficient than 
the present number. If this is a problem, it exists only in Great Britain 
since concentration of markets has already been largely carried out in 
Northern Ireland. 


744. Some witnesses have suggested that small markets sometimes offer 
producers low prices and that their prices fall away when only one or 
two buyers are absent. While there may be some small markets which do 
offer low prices there are others which consistently offer very high prices 
indeed ; in the survey of withdrawals mentioned in paragraph 721, with- 
drawals due to low prices were not proportionately greater in the small than 
in the large markets in our sample. Given the present competition for 
supplies of fatstock between the various channels, we can only conclude 
that where a small market operates, it usually is either because it is 
performing a marketing service more efficiently than can the other channels 
of sale or because considerations of local convenience predominate. We 
do not therefore recommend that a general policy of concentration of 
markets should be carried out. 


745. We can, however, envisage that, if auction throughputs do decline, 
the situation could arise where two markets were attempting uneconomic- 
ally to perform what would more economically be the function of one. 
The pressure to close might not fall fully on the owners and operators of 
the markets. Because they were committed to the markets by capital 
investment or customary arrangements, they might prefer to continue 
operating at a low throughput. The users of the markets would suffer 
(in terms of higher unit costs for the buyers and lower prices for the sellers), 
but the market would still be used until losses were so great that alternative 
channels had to be found. There are also some cases where sales could 
profitably be co-ordinated (perhaps to the point where two auctioneering 
firms held their sales in alternate weeks).' In these and similar cases, the 
Authority could usefully take the initiative in bringing market authorities 
together to bring about more efficient arrangements. With this in mind 
we recommend that the Authority should be given the power to close 
fatstock markets and co-ordinate sales, subject to the approval of the 
appropriate Agricultural Minister. We would, however, expect these 
powers to be exercised, and the Minister concerned to approve them, only 
in exceptional circumstances, since the Authority should be concerned 
primarily to persuade market authorities and auctioneers to make arrange- 
ments by agreement. Compensation for closure should be paid by the 
Authority and should be assessed by an independent arbitrator on the basis 
of the trade prospects of the markets ; in the circumstances it could hardly 
be substantial. 
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746. Although a considerable sum of money has been spent by some 
market owners and operators on the construction or modernisation of 
markets, many markets are nevertheless poorly constructed and equipped. 
There is no central fund of knowledge on market construction and operation. 
Knowledge of developments of market design, construction and equipment 
is patchy. No one is responsible for fostering the general efficiency of 
the industry or for disseminating information on innovations in marketing 
methods. Trade practices vary and in some cases are subject to criticism. 
The handling of animals is often poor. 


Main recommendations in relation to fatstock auctions 


747. We therefore recommend that in relation to fatstock auctions the 
Authority should carry out the following functions : — 


(a) The Authority should exercise a general supervision over the fat- 
stock auctions and should act as a licensing authority for all 
fatstock auction markets. It should license both markets and 
fatstock auctioneers, granting licences annually to those who wish 
to continue functioning and granting new licences to those who wish 
to construct or operate new markets. Licences should be granted 
only where markets and auctioneers comply with the standards laid 
down in legislation for the prevention of disease and of cruelty, 
adopt the code of trade practices described at (b) below, provide 
and maintain facilities and equipment adequate for the stock 
handled, provide the necessary statistical returns, and, in the case 
of publicly owned markets, operate under by-laws approved by 
the Authority. Unsuccessful applicants for licences should have the 
right of appeal to the Minister. 


(b) The Authority should, in consultation with representatives of 
market authorities, auctioneers and the Agricultural Departments, 
prepare and maintain a code of trade practices covering the effi- 
cient and equitable operation of all fatstock auctions. This code 
should if necessary be revised annually. 


(c) The Authority should be consulted by the Agricultural Depart- 
ments on proposals for new or revised legislation on the prevention 
of animal disease and of cruelty to animals in markets. 


(d) Market authorities should be required to submit fatstock market 
by-laws to the Authority for approval. 


(e) The Authority should sponsor and co-ordinate the study of more 
humane and economic techniques of handling and marketing fat- 
stock through the auctions. 


E. Other Future Trends 
Contract selling 


748. We have described above (in paragraphs 92-9, 166-72 and 187-8) 
the growth in contracts between producers or producer groups and buyers, 
generally on a deadweight basis. The opportunities for, and incentives 
to, contracting have been greater for pigs, with their controlled conditions 
of production, lack of seasonality, and competing outlets, than for cattle 
and sheep. However, the development of intensive methods of cattle 
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production and the growth of producer groups in the last two or three 
years have provided more opportunities for contract arrangements for 
cattle and we understand that the numbers of such contracts have increased. 


749. We consider that the growth in contracts at the first-hand level is 
having some beneficial effects on fatstock marketing : — 


(a) Buyers on contracts state their requirements with more precision 
than is usually the case and the producer therefore knows more 
accurately what he is required to produce. He is encouraged to 
produce animals to a specification and to phase production in 
order to market at particular times. In general, therefore, con- 
tracts are contributing to the production of what consumers want. 
Contracts are particularly effective in those cases where they 
are coupled with detailed advice from the buyer about feeding 
methods and techniques of production and with the supply of 
breeding stock. 


(b) Reductions in both sellers’ and buyers’ costs should result from 
contracts, since regular arrangements lead to economies in the 
cost of selling and buying, some risks are lessened, transport 
arrangements can be regularly co-ordinated, and losses, wastage 
and delays can be reduced. 


Contracts therefore offer some important marketing advantages. 


750. On the other hand, the remainder of the market has to adjust itself 
to the pressures of the remaining supply and demand. Where contracts 
have the effect of altering production programmes, perhaps leading to a 
more even flow of production, they may not increase these pressures on the 
remainder of the market. Where they do not have such an effect on 
production programmes the remaining “free” section of the market has to 
bear the full weight of supply fluctuations previously borne by the whole 
market and is likely to be more unstable than the whole would have been 
if no contracts had been made. While, therefore, there are advantages to 
be gained by the parties themselves from an increase in the proportion 
of contracted supplies, contracts may not be particularly effective in 
increasing the general stability of the market as a whole. 


751. In addition, national production at minimum cost involves drawing 
supplies from different regions at different times of the year to obtain 
the benefit of the most favourable conditions where and when they prevail. 
Premiums for level delivery tend to alter these production patterns, and 
may increase total production costs, but this is done to relate production 
more nearly to market requirements. The size of the incentives offered 
in contracts, and the extent to which producers are willing to enter inte 
them, are both largely determined at present by commercial considerations 
(although influenced to some extent by the Fatstock Guarantee Scheme). 
We do not recommend that any specific measures should be taken by the 
Government to stimulate the growth of contracts. Centrally-determined 
contract incentives would tend to distort production from its lowest-cost 
pattern more than would be justified by commercial considerations alone, 
just as centrally-determined seasonal scales of guaranteed prices have 
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already done. At present contracts are increasing rapidly both in number 
and size. The extent of their growth should be commercially determined 
according to local circumstances if we are to obtain at the minimum cost 
the quantities of supplies required at the times they are required by the 
market. It is, however, important that the practice of using long-term 
contracts should be well understood by producers and by the trade and we 
recommend that the Authority should design model contracts, with a fair 
distribution of advantages and disadvantages between the parties. These 
models are particularly important to help the small producer to negotiate 
with the large buyer. 


Market intelligence on prices paid to producers 


752. We have suggested that for the following reasons it is essential 
to improve market intelligence on prices paid to producers by deadweight 
buyers :— 


(a) to improve competition amongst deadweight buyers ; 


(b) to provide a means of equating supply and demand and deter- 
mining prices ; and 


(c) to inform producers in order to enable them to choose the best 
marketing time and place for their needs. 


753. We therefore recommend that the Authority should be empowered 
to obtain from deadweight buyers information on prices paid to producers 
for carcases and on quantities purchased, both related, when it becomes 
possible, to carcase classifications. 


754. We further recommend that prices should be collected daily from 
a sample of buyers. 


755. So far as market intelligence on livestock purchases is concerned, 
we recommend that the Authority should be empowered to obtain from the 
auction markets information on prices paid for fatstock, including animals 
ineligible for guarantee payments, and on quantities purchased. Where 
fatstock auctions are held on more than one day, information should be 
obtained daily. 


756. We regard it as important that this price intelligence should be 
collected and disseminated rapidly and the Authority should seek the 
co-operation of the British Broadcasting Corporation, through its early 
morning broadcasts, and the daily newspapers to achieve this; fuller 
surveys of prices and marketings should be issued to the weekly farming 
journals and otherwise published by the Authority. 


757. Finally, we recommend that the Authority should consider methods 
of making price comparisons between liveweight and deadweight sales 
easier for producers. 


758. Recommendations on longer-term intelligence situation and outlook 
work are made in Chapter XXIV. 
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CHAPTER XXII. FATSTOCK GUARANTEE SCHEME 


759. There are many different methods of providing an effective and 
efficient means of supporting agricultural production and the present 
Fatstock Guarantee Scheme is only one of them. At one time during our 
enquiries, when there was an immediate prospect of the United Kingdom’s 
entry into the European Economic Community, it seemed that it would 
be necessary to recommend changes which would have departed from the 
arrangements that have been developed over the years along lines appro- 
priate to the special circumstances of this country. But as entry into the 
Common Market is no longer an immediate prospect, we have concluded 
that improvements in the existing arrangements are more likely to be 
satisfactory than any radical departure from them. 


760. The Fatstock Guarantee Scheme has been heavily criticised by 
many witnesses and a number of alternative schemes or amendments to 
the present scheme have been suggested. 


761. Since the Scheme was introduced, many amendments have been 
made to close loopholes and meet weaknesses and further provisions 
have been added to bring about changes thought at one time or another 
to be desirable. Consequently, the Scheme has become increasingly 
complex. This complexity has tended to make the Scheme unmanageable 
and has distracted attention from other marketing questions, while the 
Scheme itself has increasingly departed from the original conception that 
the payment of guaranteed prices should interfere as little as possible 
with the free play of market forces. 


A. Difficulties in the Operation of the Scheme 
762. The principal criticisms of the Scheme are concerned with: — 
(a) the size and open-endedness of the Exchequer liability, 
(b) the insulation of producers from market forces, and 


(c) the differences between the standards of quality laid down in the 
Scheme and actual trade and consumer preferences. 


Size and open-endedness of Exchequer liability 


763. The growth in Exchequer liability since 1955 is described in para- 
graph 136, where reference is made to the fact that the fatstock subsidy 
has been over £100 million a year in the last two years. The open-ended 
character of the guarantee is illustrated by the rise of nearly £70 million 
between 1961-62 and 1962-63. Widespread concern has been expressed 
about the level at which the Guarantee costs have been running and in 
these circumstances it would be unrealistic for producers to expect support 
for unlimited numbers of fatstock to be maintained at the present levels of 
guaranteed prices, particularly as producers are also receiving about £18 
million a year in calf subsidy and further payments in the form of other 
production grants. 


764. It must be recognised that any limit placed on the size of the 
subsidy will inevitably alter the character of the guarantee given to pro- 
ducers. At a time when production is increasing, the Exchequer payment 
cannot be contained and at the same time each producer be given a 
guaranteed price for all stock of the required standard he cares to 
produce. 
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765. The size of the Exchequer payment depends on the number of 
eligible animals, the level of market prices and the level of guaranteed 
prices. As part of the general policy to make prices more stable by 
making arrangements for importers and home producers to share the 
market, the Government has announced its intention of introducing a 
standard quantity arrangement for cattle and sheep. This could take a 
variety of forms, such as the payment of the guaranteed price on only a 
stated quantity (as in the case of milk) or adjustments of the guaranteed 
price in accordance with forecasts of marketings (as in the flexible band 
arrangements for pigs). The latter arrangements offer some prospect 
of correction at an early stage of excessive long-term fluctuations in. 
production. There are considerable practical difficulties in operating 
such a policy, e.g. marketings of cattle and sheep are more difficult to 
forecast than those of pigs, because they have to be made over a longer 
period to cover the production cycle and they are more subject to such 
unpredictable factors as the weather, with its effect on lamb numbers, on 
the grass season and on the availability of winter keep. These difficulties 
are very real and we doubt whether with present statistical sources and fore- 
casting techniques the levels of animal numbers and price adjustments 
can be sufficiently accurately gauged, but as a long-term objective the 
adoption of a flexible band arrangement would offer prospects of more 
long-term marketing stability with the minimum of interference with the 
general functions of the market price mechanism. 


766. In any case, flexible band arrangements can only work around 
the level set by the Annual Review decisions on guaranteed prices, so that 
the main decisions about production levels must continue to be made 
when these prices are fixed. For example, in the case of lamb there 
are on the one hand signs of a decline in demand, and on the other 
prospects of a fall in the costs of production. In such circumstances, 
production may well increase and demand may decline further, so that 
market prices could fall, and the Exchequer payment could increase 
substantially ; these movements could occur in spite of the existence of 
the flexible band arrangements and cannot readily be offset unless 
the Government is prepared to adjust the level of guaranteed prices. 


767. Although the standard quantity concept imposes an extremely 
irksome discipline on producers, since their inclination—and indeed often 
their costs structure—leads them to try to obtain reductions in their 
unit costs of production by raising output, a standard quantity arrange- 
ment is in our view an essential element of any market sharing arrange- 
ment between imports and home production. But it also implies a deter- 
mination on the part of the Government to adjust standard quantities 
promptly when demand changes and to review the whole basis of the 
arrangements if home producers can substantially reduce production costs. 


Insulation of producers from market forces 


768. A principal reason for implementing the guarantee through a 
deficiency payments system was that it was thought that by this means 
Government intervention in the market would be reduced to a minimum 
so as to allow the market price mechanism to perform its functions as 
fully as possible and the ordinary channels of trade to flow freely. The 
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Fatstock Guarantee Scheme as it has evolved has not in fact worked in this 
way. The producer is assured that in any week in which he obtains for 
his stock a price equivalent to the national average market price in that 
week, the deficiency payment which he receives will (with minor exceptions) 
bring his total return up to the guaranteed price level for that particular 
week. While, therefore, within any one week there is an incentive for 
each producer to get the best market price he can (ie. to “beat the 
average’), the only incentive to market in one week rather than another 
lies in the change in the seasonal scale of guaranteed prices. Consequently, 
although when prices are low in any other commodity market, the seller 
has a strong disincentive to marketing, when prices are low in the fatstock 
market, the seller can market his stock with impunity. The normal corrective 
of a slackening in supplies when prices drop is therefore absent from the 
fatstock market and the farmer has comparatively little need to plan his 
marketings, other than to adjust them, if he wishes, to obtain a particular 
level of guaranteed price in the seasonal scale. Because of variations in 
weather conditions from year to year, the seasonal scales, which are of 
course fixed before the start of the year, do not always reflect the actual 
market situation. They have therefore attracted animals when the market 
situation alone hardly warranted it. 


769. These are in our view serious criticisms of the Scheme. We have 
already pointed out in Chapter XIII that on the demand side the usual 
corrective to very low prices—stimulation of an increase in consumption— 
has been limited by the existence of retail price levelling and averaging. 
Similarly, on the supply side the operation of the Fatstock Guarantee Scheme 
has prevented the other corrective—a damping down of supplies—from 
taking place. Prices have therefore at times fallen lower and for longer 
periods than they otherwise might have done. 


770. Further than this, as we have mentioned in paragraph 40, when 
prices are very low and guarantee payments correspondingly high, the effect 
of the Scheme has been actually to encourage an increase in premature 
marketings. This is illustrated in Charts 10 and 11 (although the comparison 
of marketings and slaughterings shown does not take account of the fact that 
some steers and heifers ineligible for certification and some imported fat 
animals are included in the slaughterings but not in the certifications and 
some certified animals are exported and not therefore included in 
slaughterings). The most extreme example occurred in 1961. Large numbers 
of cattle which were not fully fattened were marketed and certified pre- 
maturely when market prices were very low, so that they qualified for a 
high rate of deficiency payment; they were purchased by producers and 
dealers, taken back to farms for further fattening, and re-marketed when 
market prices were higher. As Chart 10 shows, marketings of certified 
cattle are normally lower than total slaughterings of all steers and heifers, 
but in mid-1961, marketings of certified cattle were actually higher than 
slaughterings, subsequently falling away as previously certified animals were 
returned to the market. This happened again early in 1963. Similarly, 
marketings of certified sheep were far in excess of sheep slaughterings in 
the autumn of 1961 and the animals were not slaughtered until early in 
1962. It is possible that up to 50,000 cattle and 500,000 sheep were 
marketed prematurely during 1961 so as to obtain high guarantee payments. 
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These animals were therefore marketed twice, marketing and production 
costs were increased, market prices were at times in 1961 depressed more 
than they would otherwise have been, and the cost to the Exchequer was 
increased. It has been suggested that the problem of premature marketings 
might be solved by placing all certification on a deadweight basis, by 
preventing certified animals from passing through the auction, or by enforcing 
the slaughter of certified animals within a stated period. Each of these 
suggestions would interfere further with methods of marketing, would tend 
to favour one channel of sale rather than another so that the choice between 
them would be less influenced by commercial considerations, and would raise 
considerable practical difficulties. But they are in any case palliatives and 
are not getting to the heart of the problem. 


771. We regard it as of vital importance that production and marketing 
should be determined by commercial forces and not by the direct or side 
effects of the existing Fatstock Guarantee Scheme. Only where this is so 
can we reasonably expect costs to be kept to the minimum and to obtain 
the flexibility necessary to allow production and marketing to work towards 
the fullest degree of consumer satisfaction. We therefore consider that 
it is essential to take the payment of subsidy so far as possible out of the 
context of buying and selling. A number of methods could be devised 
to achieve this end, either by immediate and major changes in the guarantee 
arraugements or by more gradual means. Possibly the simplest method 
would be to amend the Scheme for cattle and sheep so that the deficiency 
payment is calculated on the longest feasible period. If this period were, 
for example, one year, the rate of deficiency payment would then be 
equivalent to the difference between the average market price weighted for 
all sales over the whole year and the guaranteed price. There would 
therefore be a single rate of deficiency payment applicable to all producers 
in all weeks (i.e. there would be no seasonal scale of weekly standard 
prices). 

772. By this means, producers generally could be given an assurance 
that average market prices would be made up to the guaranteed price. 
Individual producers whose marketing was of average efficiency would also 
get this guarantee. Those whose marketing is better than average would 
obtain higher than average market prices plus the average deficiency pay- 
ment, while the less efficient would—and in our view should—teceive less 
from the market. 

773. However, there would be practical difficulties if it were decided 
to introduce such a scheme immediately. Consideration would have to be 
given to the effect of the scheme on marketings at the beginnings and ends 
of the fatstock years. To avoid stripping producers of working capital, 
arrangements would have to be made for interim guarantee payments. The 
recommended market intelligence service and outlook work described in 
paragraphs 752-7 and Chapter XXIV would immediately become essential 
if producers were to improve their marketing. 

774. But the principal problem would be the effect of the scheme on the 
seasonality of marketings. In the long run, we would expect the level of 
marketings at any moment in the year to be that which was justified by 
the costs of production at that time of year on the one hand and prices 
which consumers were willing to pay at that time of year on the other. 
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Producers would have an incentive to make the best of the market, and 
market forces, largely undistorted by guarantee considerations, would 
determine the quantity and quality of animals produced and when and where 
they should be marketed. At the same time, producers would in general 
continue to receive the guaranteed price. But it must be expected that 
there would be difficulties in the short run both for producers who would 
have to adjust their time of marketing and for the trade who would have to 
develop the price structure required. 


775. These considerations suggest that it is essential to make only 
a gradual change from the present arrangements. But we consider that a 
start should be made as soon as possible in withdrawing the Guarantee 
Scheme so far as possible from the field of day-to-day marketing. While 
no scheme of guarantee payments can operate without some side-effects 
on marketing, these effects should be kept to the minimum. If the 
experience of 1961 is to be avoided in future, changes along these or similar 
lines are essential. 

776. If the Scheme is not revised along these lines, then one or other 
of the possible methods of preventing premature marketing for the guarantee 
payment (paragraph 770) should be adopted, even if this involves some 
interference with normal methods of marketing. 


Quality premiums 


777. Another example of the Scheme’s interference with the market 
is the payment of premiums on some types of cattle and pigs. We have 
already commented on this in Chapter XV. Consumer preferences vary 
from one area to another and change from one period to another. 
Inevitably the standards of quality laid down for cattle in the Scheme are 
inconsistent with some local preferences (as when Grade II cattle realise 
more from the market than Grade I), and there are signs that they have 
not kept pace with changes in consumer demand. We regard the quality 
premiums and the central definition of quality standards generally (apart 
from the minimum standards of eligibility for guarantee purposes) as 
being inappropriate to the Guarantee Scheme and as leading to ineffi- 
ciencies and confusion in marketing and we recommend that they should 
be abolished. If some types of animal are required more than others, 
we consider the trade is more likely to be able to discern what is wanted. 
The classification scheme we have recommended should permit the easy 
identification of particular kinds and qualities. If the trade find that they 
cannot afford to pay premiums because higher prices cannot be obtained 
from consumers, we can only conclude that this is because consumers do 
not have the preferences ascribed to them. 


778. These considerations also apply to the quality premiums for pigs. 
Other objections to these premiums have also been considered in Chapter 
XX and we have recommended that they should be abolished. 


B. Administration of the Fatstock Guarantee Scheme 


779. We are recommending elsewhere in this report that the Authority 
should have a wide range of duties concerned with production, marketing, 
slaughtering and distribution. Some of these duties of the Authority 
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will be permissive in character; others will be supervisory ; still others 
will involve enforcing regulations which will sometimes be unpopular. 


780. In our opinion it is desirable that the Authority should be in 
regular and direct contact with producers and wholesalers as a matter of 
everyday administrative routine and we therefore recommend that the 
Authority should take over the administration of the Fatstock Guarantee 
Scheme. The Government would continue to determine guaranteed prices 
and standards of eligibility, although we would expect the Authority to 
be included amongst those consulted on these questions; the body of 
knowledge that the Authority would build up about consumer demand 
and meat quality should be utilised by the Government in considering such 
matters as the eligibility standards under the Scheme. The Authority 
should take over responsibility for determining the method of payment, 
subject to approval by Ministers, and should carry out the general 
administration of the Scheme. Lacking this direct connection with pro- 
ducers, the Authority would run the risk of being out of touch with the 
industry ; it is desirable both for producers and the Authority that this 
should not happen. In administering the Fatstock Guarantee Scheme, the 
Authority would be acting as the agent of the Government and the cost 
of administration, as well, of course, as the cost of the subsidy itself, 
should be met by the Government. 


C. The Special Problems of the Market in 1961-62 


781. Our appointment as a Committee of Inquiry was announced in the 
course of a Debate on the Government’s request for a Supplementary 
Estimate, the main constituent of which was an additional £67 million for 
the Fatstock Guarantee Scheme in 1961-62. It may therefore be appropriate 
to summarise what were in our view the main reasons, most of which 
have been described more fully in other SHARE of this report, for the 
collapse of the market in that year: — 

(a) There were substantial increases in home production of cattle, 
sheep and pigs. Each of these in a normal year would probably 
have lowered market prices and increased the cost of the Scheme, 
but the combination of all three raised the cost considerably 
(see Table 1 and Charts 10 and 11). 

(b) The favourable weather contributed to the glut of supplies, both 
by keeping lamb losses to a minimum and by bringing forward 
the grass season so that the main flush of supplies of cattle and 
sheep reached the market earlier and was in each case more 
concentrated than the trade expected. Market prices consequently 
fell substantially, those for cattle in mid-summer, those for sheep 
in the autumn, thus increasing the subsidy (see Charts 10 and 11). 

(c) Because of the operation of the Fatstock Guarantee Scheme, pro- 
ducers did not feel the pinch of low prices and supplies remained 
plentiful after prices had fallen (see paragraphs 768-9, earlier in 
this Chapter). 

(d) The high rates of deficiency payment attracted premature market- 
ings by farmers; at the time minimum standards of eligibility 
were low so that the marketing of unfinished animals was not 
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prevented. Although many producer-sellers then purchased 
replacements (for finishing) at low market prices, the net effect 
was to increase the pressure on the market when prices were 
already at a very low level. Returns to the industry as a whole 
increased, since subsidy was obtained at a time when deficiency 
payments were at a high rate, but animals were finally sold for 
slaughter at a time when market prices were high. If subsidy 
had been obtained at the time of marketing for slaughter, the 
deficiency payment would have been very much lower (see 
paragraphs 40 and 770). 


(e) There were increases in imports of fatstock from the Irish 
Republic and of meat from Yugoslavia. In addition the arrival 
in the peak months of imports of Yugoslav beef in poor condition 
depressed the Smithfield market at a critical period and, because 
of Smithfield’s position as the principal source of price information 
in the wholesale trade, these imports were given an importance out 
of proportion to the tonnage involved. Nevertheless, imports as 
a whole were lower than in the previous year (see Chapter XVII). 


(f) On the demand side the low fatstock prices were only partly passed 
on to the consumer and consumption was therefore not sufficiently 
stimulated (see Chapter XIII). 


(g) Demand was said by the trade to be dull, possibly because of the 
availability of substitutes (there were breaks in both the poultry 
and bacon markets during 1961) and the warm weather. 


782. In many respects 1961-62 was an exceptional year and a similar 
combination of adverse circumstances is unlikely to occur very often. Never- 
theless, individually most of these factors could recur and it is important 
to note how subsequent developments in Government policy and the 
recommendations we have made would meet them. These factors are 
considered in the same order as they are listed in the previous paragraph : — 


(a) The proposed standard quantity arrangements should reduce the 
incentive to very large increases in home production not matched 
by increases in demand; at the same time, improved market 
intelligence and outlook information and the revisions of the 
Guarantee Scheme designed to make producers more responsive to 
market forces should provide both the opportunity for and the 
incentive to more stable production and marketing. 


(b) Fluctuations in supplies caused by the weather and other uncon- 
trollable factors will obviously continue (although they may apply 
to a lower proportion of cattle supplies if the intensive methods of 
production are more widely used), but the proposed revisions in 
the Fatstock Guarantee Scheme should provide a disincentive to 
marketing when prices are low and in general a greater incentive 
to level out supplies as much as possible. 


(c) The revised guarantee arrangements should make producers hold 
back supplies when prices are low. 


(d) The incentive to premature marketings has been somewhat reduced 
by the raising of the guarantee standards of eligibility for cattle 
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so that fewer unfinished beasts are marketed. Our proposed revision 
of guarantee arrangements should make premature marketing very 
unprofitable. 


(e) The proposed market sharing arrangements should offer some 
prospect of an improvement in the phasing of imported supplies and 
should prevent the occasional extreme flooding of the market 
experienced in the past. Improvements in market intelligence arrange- 
ments should reduce the extent to which comparatively small or 
local supply situations have disproportionate effects on market 
prices generally. 


(f) The listing and marking of retail prices and the opportunities for 
- description offered by the proposed classification system should 
improve competition and lead to more flexible pricing, so that in 
times of high supplies, low retail prices should stimulate increased 
consumption. 


(g) We have recommended that provision should be made for the 
Authority to co-ordinate the trade’s promotional activities if the 
trade wish to try to stimulate increased consumption. 


CHAPTER XXIII. PRODUCTION 


783. Production. problems are not directly within the scope of our 
inquiry and we have therefore not made a detailed study of techniques and 
costs of production. Nevertheless, good marketing depends on good produc- 
tion and it is evident that technical developments and lower costs of fatstock 
production would facilitate the marketing of home-produced meat, could 
help to reduce the cost of the subsidy, and could provide a stronger basis 
for competition with imports. 


784. It is also evident that many developments of great importance are 
taking place at present and that there is a keener and more widespread 
realisation of the need to reduce the cost of production than at any time 
in the past. Some of the functions which, later in this Chapter, we recommend 
that the Authority should carry out are concerned with the promotion of 
production efficiency. We therefore in this Chapter consider production from 
this point of view only, dealing first with the quality and then with the 
variations of quantity of supplies marketed. 


A. Quality of Home-produced Supplies 


785. Some producers in the United Kingdom regularly produce animals 
which the trade and consumers regard as of outstanding quality and for 
which they are prepared to pay substantial price premiums. We have, how- 
ever, received evidence that fatstock presented for sale by the general 
run of producers are far from consistent in quality and that many animals, 
particularly cattle, are not readily related to consumer preferences. Marketing 
costs can be reduced when stock of a consistent, identifiable standard are 
marketed regularly and in sufficiently large lots. 


786. Fatstock vary according to their breed, age, weight, place and system 
of feeding, and degree of finish, and these are to some extent determined 
by a producer’s general farming system, his costs, his previous investment 
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decisions, his judgment of livestock and his opinions on consumer preferences. 
Thus an immense variety of supplies is produced. Some variety is to be 
welcomed to meet the varied pattern of demand. Nor should the difficulties 
for individual producers of producing a standard product be underestimated. 
Nevertheless, there must be a further general raising of the quality of animals 
(i.e. to bring them more nearly to the kinds which the consumer prefers) ; 
if greater uniformity and consistency in supplies from particular sources were 
developed, this would lead directly to a further general improvement in 
marketing efficiency. 


787. The opportunities open to producers to supply more consistent 
qualities on a regular basis are increasing with the growth in intensive 
methods of producing cattle, the development of a more scientific approach to 
breeding, notably progeny testing and performance testing of sires and 
artificial insemination, the increase in feed and weight recording, and the 
development of contract systems of production and sale. The classification 
scheme which we have recommended, together with more adequate and 
systematic market intelligence, should in the future provide a more accurate 
means for producers to understand and analyse more closely what the effect- 
ive demands for quality are. The means to improve and standardise quality 
and secure greater consistency of supplies should therefore become available, 
but better co-ordination, sponsorship and development of some of these 
means are essential to improved marketing and later in this Chapter we make 
recommendations concerning them. 


B. Reduction of Supply Variations 
Short-term variations | 


788. We have commented in paragraph 720 on the extent to which 
producers can, over the short run, alter the marketing dates for their cattle 
and sheep. For intensively fed cattle and winter-fed cattle of the beef breeds, 
alteration by more than two or three weeks of the marketing date can be 
costly, especially if it is made on only a few weeks’ notice, but in marketing 
other types of fat cattle there is rather more room for manoeuvre. Sheep 
of a few breeds can be marketed satisfactorily over a range of weights and 
ages, but most deteriorate rapidly in quality if held after they are reasonably 
well finished. 


789. In general, although weather conditions and roughage and grass 
supplies must continue greatly to affect the timing of marketings, there is 
scope for a reduction of short-term supply variations and it is to be hoped that 
research and development effort will be aimed at this objective. 


Seasonal variations 


790. Since over 70 per cent of the United Kingdom’s beef supplies are 
from home-produced cattle, it is highly desirable to strike an economic 
balance in adjusting the distribution of supplies over the year. In recent 
years, due to a number of factors, the seasonality of cattle marketing has, as 
stated in paragraph 36, become much less pronounced. Adjustments of the 
seasonal scales along the lines proposed in paragraphs 768-776 should be 
made gradually so that the trade will have time to develop price patterns 
designed to bring forward animals as required by consumers and extreme 
fluctuations in supplies are avoided. If they are, we expect for the future a 
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more controlled and even distribution of marketings over the year as a result 
of more animals being intensively fed, store periods being reduced or elimi- 
nated, the calving dates of some beef cows becoming alterable at less cost, 
and improved grass production and grazing techniques being more widely 
adopted. We expect that the proportion of home supplies obtained from 
intensively fed cattle will continue to increase, the extent depending on the 
availability and prices of calves, the price of feed grains and the acceptability 
of the meat to the consumer. However, if producers are to make full use of 
the inevitably seasonal supplies of fresh grass, some seasonal variations in 
cattle supplies will persist. 


791. Sheep are a different question. We import about half our supplies of 
mutton and lamb, mainly from New Zealand, and they arrive in the winter 
and spring when home supplies are relatively low. Secondly, developments in 
production techniques are on the whole tending to bring about a higher 
general level, and an even more pronounced seasonality of marketings of 
home-produced supplies. We have formed the impression, however, that it 
would be possible for United Kingdom producers, making appropriate use of 
the types of sheep and climatic conditions available and the possibilities of 
some alterations to lambing dates, economically to provide a steadier supply 
of sheep and lambs to meet the market’s needs. The majority of supplies in 
the period from February to May each year will probably still most economic- 
ally come from New Zealand. 


Long-term variations | 

792. There are indications that, if the present levels of costs and prices 
for fatstock and other agricultural products remain relatively steady, and if 
the development of production techniques continues, home production of 
both cattle and sheep will rise (see Chapter IJ). 


General 
793. These tendencies towards possible short-term, seasonal and long-term 
fluctuations in supplies are increasingly likely to present marketing 
problems. They emphasise the importance of :— 
(a) the proposed market intelligence and outlook work to guide pro- 
ducers in their various production decisions ; and 
(b) the revision of the Guarantee Scheme to provide better incentives 
to match production and marketing more closely to demand. 


C. Authority’s Functions Relating to Production 


794. Many agencies already exist for the promotion of farm efficiency 
and it is not our wish to add to them, but we consider that the Authority 
should be given a general responsibility in relation to marketing to promote, 
in conjunction with other bodies, economic efficiency in the production of 
fatstock. The fields of importance to the Authority would include research 
and development work in the following :— 


(a) sire performance testing and recording, 
(b) progeny testing and recording, 
(c) artificial insemination, 
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(d) weight and feed recording, and 
(e) rearing and feeding systems. 


We recognise that a great deal is already being done in these fields, but we 
consider that some co-ordination of these activities from the marketing 
point of view is necessary. Wherever possible the Authority should use 
the existing agencies, representing to them the marketing aspects of this 
work and where necessary sponsoring or supplementing that work, and it 
should be empowered, subject to the approval of the Agricultural Minister 
concerned, to undertake such work itself where this seems necessary. 


D. Size of Production Units and Development of Producer Groups 


795. With all three types of fatstock, a comparatively small proportion 
of the producers is responsible for two-thirds or more of the sales in Great 
Britain (see paragraphs 84-91). Nevertheless, the large number of sellers 
who are responsible for the remainder of the sales market their fatstock 
infrequently and in comparatively small lots. It is often impossible for 
such producers to provide regular supplies of uniform qualities; they 
usually have little opportunity to select the best animals for regular sale in 
appropriately sized lots at a premium ; many of them have only a limited 
knowledge of the market ; and they often claim that their bargaining position 
is weak. Large production units or groups of producers working together 
have greater opportunities to market fatstock efficiently. 


796. The number of producer groups has been growing rapidly in 
recent months. Although the groups are still concerned with a relatively 
small proportion of total supplies, it seems probable that they will become 
an increasingly important feature of the industry. These groups can offer 
small producers some of the advantages of large-scale production and can 
also secure for larger producers some reductions in production and market- 
ing costs. In our opinion, in view of the continuing relatively small average 
size of production units, the development of the groups is to be welcomed, 
but if they are to be more successful than many co-operative ventures have 
been in the past, they will need guidance and good management. 


797. In theory, producer groups covering a full range of production and 
marketing functions could offer the following advantages : — 

(a) bulk buying of supplies of requisites, such as feed and machinery, 
at reduced rates ; 

(b) the opportunity to specialise in part of the production process 
(e.g. the production of weaners and calves) ; 

(c) economies of scale in production and marketing, including the 
optimum use of shared capital equipment (e.g. transport, cutting 
and pre-packing equipment, etc.), increased opportunity to obtain 
credit, and reduced administrative costs per unit ; 

(d) opportunities to improve quality and to obtain a premium for 
graded and standardised products, perhaps branded and advertised ; 

(e) the ability: to influence and co-ordinate the quantities being pro- 
duced and sold at particular times and thus to offer regular supplies ; 

(f) as a result of (d) and (e), the opportunity to enter into contracts 
to obtain assured outlets with some price advantages ; 
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- (g) substantially increased strength in the bargaining process, a factor 
which is thought to be particularly important when dealing with 
large-scale buyers ; and 


(h) the opportunity to undertake services in slaughtering and distribu- 
tion, or to develop favourable links with the interests performing 
these functions. 


In practice, many groups have encountered considerable difficulty in 
achieving these theoretical advantages and most groups have undertaken 
a more limited range of functions. For example, groups attempting to 
perform functions outside the production sphere have not always acquired 
enough technical and managerial skill to deal with the variability and 
perishability of meat, or to carry out the processing required early in the 
marketing chain. The most efficient of these groups that we have seen 
have either used an established wholesaling firm as their distribution agents 
or directly employed members of the meat trade. Others have confined 
their activities to assembly and sorting at the first-hand stage and have 
established regular selling arrangements at that point. 


798. Some groups have had administrative and financial difficulties as 
they have increased in size. Small groups have an advantage in that they 
have usually arisen spontaneously, they can rely on close attention from 
their members and are often organised and managed by members free of 
charge. But when such groups increase in size, these advantages tend to 
be lost and different types of skill in management are required than are 
usually available amongst the members. Not all groups have been able 
and willing to pay for such management. Some groups have also experi- 
enced difficulty in obtaining sufficient capital as they increased in size, but 
we understand that those of the more efficient and realistic groups who 
could support their requirements on sound commercial grounds have not 
had this difficulty. Other growth problems have also been experienced. 


799. Further study of the economics of producer groups is clearly 
necessary. Our own general conclusions are that fatstock and meat groups 
can and in many cases do provide benefits to producers and opportunities 
for more efficient marketing; they offer producers a means to provide 
regular supplies of more consistent qualities of fatstock of the type 
required by the trade. They increase generally the competitiveness of the 
industry. At the same time, the history of some groups has shown that 
producers can be laid open to substantial losses, and marketing can be 
disrupted, by mistakes in organisation and function which with more 
information and experience could have been avoided. 


800. Advice on the following subjects would in our view be of consider- 
able value to those wishing to set up groups :— 


(a) the types of organisation which can be adopted and conditions 
and requirements attaching to them ; 


(b) model rules and provisions suitable for each type of organisation 
and set of functions ; 


(c) financial and accounting provisions and arrangements ; 
(d) business methods, organisation and typical management problems 
of groups ; and 
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(e) technical questions on functions in fatstock marketing and meat 
distribution. 


The co-operative organisations, the Horace Plunkett Foundation, the 
National Farmers’ Union, the National Agricultural Advisory Service and 
others have been giving useful advice on some of these points to pro- 
ducers establishing groups, but not all groups have benefited from this 
advice and there is no centre in which experience on the special problems 
of fatstock and meat groups has been focused. 


801. It is important that producer groups should be established on 
efficient lines from the start, particularly in the case of the meat groups, 
where the dangers of large financial losses from faulty organisation and 
handling of the product are probably greater than for groups handling 
most other commodities. We therefore recommend that the Authority 
should be empowered to collect information on matters relating to the 
organisation and functions of fatstock and meat producer groups of all 
kinds, should co-ordinate the activities of the existing agencies in this 
field and, where necessary, should supplement their activities by itself 
providing an information and advisory service on the establishment and 
development of such groups. 


CHAPTER XXIV. SITUATION AND OUTLOOK WORK 


802. Improved market information is essential to more efficient market- 
ing. What in particular is needed is improved and regular situation and 
outlook work, i.e. studies of the present and future supply of, demand 
for and prices of fatstock and carcase meat and the factors which affect 
them. We include the development of statistics relating to these subjects 
and research into this field generally. 


803. The proposed market-sharing arrangements (including the flexible 
band arrangements for home supplies), the increased responsibility to be 
placed on producers and producer groups to phase their production and 
marketings, and the general needs of the trade, all emphasise the importance 
of improving situation and outlook work on fatstock and meat. In 
particular there is a need for more information on the stock coming forward 
on the farms. 


804. We therefore recommend that more frequent and detailed statistics 
of livestock numbers (including information on types and ages) and of 
slaughterings should be collected, the figures interpreted, the trends 
analysed and the results published, together with stock, demand and price 
information (the latter drawing from, amongst other sources, the wider 
range of price statistics recommended in paragraphs 500-1, 527-9 and 
753-7) at least once a quarter but preferably monthly. Information on 
current and probable future trends in imports should be included in the 
same document. 


805. We recognise that, with changes in slaughter weights and ages, 
with other technological and economic developments affecting production 
and marketing, and with the importance of such unpredictable factors 
as the weather, outlook work in this field is difficult, but improved 
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information is essential. Similar data are regularly available in the United 
States and are widely used. During our visit there, we obtained many 
specimens of the type of information available and on a number of 
occasions we had direct evidence of the use to which it was being put. 
We considered dealing more fully in this report with the information 
available in the United States but decided that circumstances are not 
sufficiently similar for such material to be directly applicable in the United 
Kingdom. But any development of similar work in this country should 
take the fullest possible advantage of United States experience at first 
hand. While work in the United Kingdom may not need to be as com- 
prehensive as that carried out in the United States, the need for consider- 
able development of such work in the United Kingdom is clearly apparent. 


806. We consider that the Agricultural Departments are in the best 
position to collect much of the information required, notably information 
from the Agricultural Census and the overseas intelligence, while the 
Authority will probably be better placed to collect other data, notably 
information from the trade. We recommend that the Departments and 
the Authority should then work closely together in assembling the data 
and the Authority should be responsible for analysing and interpreting 
them and publishing the results. 


CHAPTER XXV. PROPOSALS BY THE FARMERS’ UNIONS 
FOR A STATUTORY MARKETING BOARD 


807. The Farmers’ Unions have each recommended that a Statutory 
Meat Marketing Board should be established in the United Kingdom. 


808. To understand this general proposal, it is essential to have a fairly 
detailed appreciation of the functions of such a Board and we have 
questioned the Unions’ representatives at some length to obtain their 
view of how the Board could be expected to work. As an example of 
what is envisaged, we summarise in the following paragraphs the main 
recommendations made by the National Farmers’ Union. There has been 
some difference of opinion on particular aspects of the proposals, such 
as, for example, the future of the auctions if a Board were set up, but 
the Unions appear to be broadly in agreement on most of the main points. 


A. Proposals by the National Farmers’ Union 


809. The National Farmers’ Union recommend that the Board should 
cover fat cattle, sheep and pigs, and beef, veal, mutton, lamb and pork 
over the whole of the United Kingdom and should be given the full range 
of powers provided for in the Agricultural Marketing Act, 1958. This 
would permit the Board to purchase all stock for slaughter and to control 
marketing and distribution right through to the consumer, including the 
performance of wholesale and retail functions. In practice, the Union 
visualise that, while the Board would be the sole purchaser of all stock 
for slaughter, it would exercise its powers fully only up to the “ point 
of first wholesale”, where it would sell meat to the trade. There might, 
however, be occasions when it would be “in the best interests of meat 
marketing generally’ for the Board to engage in wholesaling and, to a 
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limited extent, retailing “with a view to improving its knowledge of 
the problems involved” or for purposes of “ marketing experiment or 
development ”’. 


810. The Union define the main objectives of the Board as:— 

“(a) To stimulate increasing efficiency in production, by giving the 
producers an assured market with price stability, and to co-ordinate 
production more closely with consumer demand. 

(b) To ensure the flow of supplies that matches demand. 

(c) To aim at an adequate system of slaughtering and of processing 
facilities. 

(d) To ensure that, through better marketing, Treasury liability is kept 
to a minimum. 

(e) To promote technological projects and research designed to further 
the efficiency of meat production and marketing. 

(f) To inform consumers and advise producers so that an increased 
knowledge of the all round picture, of purchasing and of demand, 
leads to a stable pattern of marketing. 

(g) To ensure that free consumer choice is sustained by the availability 
of the types and qualities of meat the consumer demands. 

(h) To operate a national pattern of descriptive classification of all 
types of carcases. 


(i) To promote the sale of home-produced meat by all means available.” 


811. The Union envisage that the Board would purchase fatstock either 
through liveweight collecting centres or deadweight centres, in either case 
on the basis of a classification scheme. The fatstock auctions would be 
abolished. The methods of sale open to the producer would therefore be 
sale (a) to the Board on a liveweight basis at a “ limited number ” of col- 
lecting centres, or (b) to the Board on a deadweight basis, some sales being 
on contract, or (c) as ““ forward stores ” at the store stock auctions. 


812. The production and flow of stock would be influenced by a number 
of mechanisms, including 
(a) price differentials at different periods, 
(b) deferment of acceptances, with agreed price adjustments, 
(c) forward contracts with producers, incorporating a level delivery 
bonus, 
(d) retention of stock by the Board at its own lairages, 
(e) the use of cold stores as buffer stock facilities, and 
(f) arrangements, in special circumstances, for freezing down and 
diversion to manufacture. 
The Union claim that “on a long-term basis, the Board would plan ahead, 
in consultation with producers to ensure that supplies of those types and 
quantities indicated by market forecasting would come forward at the right 
times ”’. 
813. The Union say that the Board would develop a system of forward 
contracts with producers, which would indicate in advance a minimum price 
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and would incorporate a level delivery bonus ; the actual price to producers 
would be fixed, nearer the delivery time, in accordance with the Board’s 
assessment of the market. Prices for supplies not obtained on contract would 
normally be declared weekly. The Board would maintain “a continuing 
programme of consumer intelligence” and would adjust the pattern of 
contracts to reflect the volume of specific types of stock which market 
forecasts indicated to be required. Price differentials and consultation with 
producers and producer groups would help to bring forward the types 
of stock needed. 


814. The Board would also carry out technical and development work to 
advise producers and to enquire into the husbandry and general production 
problems thrown into relief by the Board’s marketing activities. 


815. So far as the Board’s selling policy is concerned, the Union expect 
that the Board would sell to the trade either on forward indents or on daily 
demand. “ On the basis of a national classification, prices could be issued 
daily after consultation with trade representatives”. There might have to 
be slight variations from region to region. “ Assessments by the Board’s 
experts in each region, based upon local judgment, would be taken into 
account in the daily prices, allied to reports of the supply and demand 
position at the shop counter”. The Board would sell carcases to existing 
traders (including F.M.C. Limited) who would continue to perform those 
functions not affected by the scheme and could be used as agents for 
those functions for which the Board was responsible. 


816. The Union claim that consumers would benefit from obtaining a 
continuing supply of meat of reliable quality ; the aim would be to develop 
a service of branded and advertised meat, based on the stimulation 
of the production of those classifications of meat which consumer research 
in the various regions revealed were preferred. The Board’s procurement 
and pricing policy would be designed to stabilise first-hand prices at the 
beginning of the distribution chain and the Union claim that retailers 
would therefore have a reasonable assurance of regular supplies without 
violent fluctuations in prices. This should reduce margins and stabilise 
retail prices. The Board would stimulate improvements in the merchan- 
dising of meat, foster research into presentation, promote the sale of 
meat, and undertake consumer education. The Union also claim that by 
stabilising prices and developing the market for home-produced meat, a 
Board “would have very great influence towards minimising Exchequer 
liability ”. 

817. Alongside the proposed Meat Marketing Board, the Union also 
recommended the establishment of a separate, somewhat more broadly- 
based; Central Slaughterhouse Authority, with responsibility for “ licensing 
slaughterhouses and for the concentration and siting and development of 
new construction ”, in consultation with the Board. This Authority would 
enforce the regulations on hygiene and on the humane treatment of animals 
in slaughterhouses, and would be responsible for meat inspection. 


818. The Union further proposed the establishment of an Advisory 
Committee on Meat Supplies, independent of both the Government and 
the Board, “to study production trends and market intelligence of both 
home and imported meats, and to advise the Government and the [Board] 
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as regards the co-ordination of meat supplies from home and imported 
sources’. Representatives of the Board should sit on both the Slaughter- 
house Authority and the Advisory Committee. The proposal for an 
Advisory Committee was, of course, made before the recent changes in 
Government policy towards imports. 


B. Consideration of the National Farmers’ Union’s Proposals 


819. We have described the Union’s proposals at some length since, in 
what is inevitably a complex set of proposals affecting many interests and 
a great range of products, it is essential to see in detail, but in its full 
context, how the Board might be expected to work. No general guidance 
can be obtained frem the experience of other marketing boards because, 
as we have described at length in Chapter IX, conditions are so different. 
We have in fact considered in previous chapters many of the proposed 
functions—for example, those concerned with consumer research, with 
sales promotion, with a classification scheme, with slaughtering, and 
with several aspects of production—and we have concluded that there is 
need for action on a number of them. But these functions are not necessarily 
tied to the proposal for a Board with monopoly trading powers. It is in 
this respect that the Union’s proposal for a Statutory Marketing Board 
differs radically from the matters so far considered. We deal with the 
questions raised by this proposal under three main headings : — 


(a) the Board’s procurement policy and influence on supplies, 
(b) the Board’s selling policy and influence on the meat trade, and 
(c) the cost of marketing. 


The Board’s procurement policy and influence on supplies 


820. The National Farmers’ Union attach the highest importance to 
the need to influence production and the flow of stock in order to meet 
the market’s requirements. We agree that this objective is of vital import- 
ance to their proposals. The Board’s whole pricing policy rests on the 
stabilisation of supplies, in contrast to the present system, which both 
attempts to even out supply fluctuations and also uses changes in price 
to equate supply and demand. 


821. The first step in relating supplies to demand is to forecast the 
requirements of the market. If the Board is to influence farmers in 
sufficient time to allow them to alter their production programmes, it must 
provide both general forecasts of total demand made a considerable period 
in advance and more detailed forecasts made nearer the marketing date 
and relating to shorter periods, with details of the types and qualities 
required area by area. The second step is to forecast on a similar 
basis the probable supply situation. The third step is to use the various 
mechanisms proposed to influence producers to alter the forecast supply 
situation so as to meet the forecast demand situation. 


822. So far as forecasting is concerned, we recognise that a Board should 
be able to provide sufficient flexibility to allow some margins of error, and 
we recognise, too, that the present statistical tools for forecasting supplies 
can be very much improved. But having acknowledged this, all the 
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evidence suggests that forecasting could not be accomplished with the 
degree of accuracy required to make the proposals workable, nor do we 
consider that, as long as the industry remains as varied and complex as it is 
at present, it would be possible to forecast with the necessary degree of 
accuracy. On the demand side, the availability of the basic data and the 
techniques of forecasting leave much to be desired; indeed, there is 
evidence in recent years of quite substantial changes in the demand for 
meat which those who were attempting to predict in fact failed to predict. 
In addition, there are unpredictable factors, such as the weather, which 
can substantially alter the pattern of demand over the country in a very 
short time. On the supply side, the unpredictable factors can be even 
more important and can transform the situation within a few weeks. To 
take a simple example, a favourable winter and early spring can lead to 
high lamb numbers and an early flush of grass, bringing forward market- 
ings of both sheep and cattle. We have found no-one who predicted the 
1961 situation, but we have found many examples of substantial errors 
in forecasting (particularly over periods of three months ahead or more) 
by those best placed to carry out such forecasts. Even if, as we would 
expect, an efficient Board was better placed to forecast supplies than any- 
one at present, we cannot see that it will be able to forecast in the long 
and medium term sufficiently accurately to provide a reliable basis for 
adjusting supply programmes. 


823. Furthermore, since direct control of output, producer by producer, 
is not envisaged by the Union, we cannot find in the proposed measures 
for influencing producers in the long-term any better means than exists 
at present or is proposed elsewhere. Producers could certainly be advised 
of the estimated future supply situation, but this would be no different 
in effect from our recommendations in the previous Chapter that situation 
and outlook work should be undertaken and the results disseminated. 


824. For the medium-term the mechanisms intended to reduce seasonal 
fluctuations are the differential prices over the season and the forward 
contracts. In order to be effective, the differential prices would have to 
be announced well before the beginning of the year and they would then 
be subject to the same criticisms as have been made of the present seasonal 
scales of guaranteed prices, i.e. that they are liable to attract fatstock 
at times when the market situation does not require them. The effect of 
forward contracts would depend on the pricing policy followed. If the 
Board wished to contract for a large proportion of supplies, then, in the 
absence of any means to give directions to producers, it would have to 
make contracts sufficiently attractive to persuade them to sign. This 
could be achieved by a high minimum price, high level-delivery bonuses, 
or final prices higher than market prices generally, but each of these would 
commit the Board in advance far more than its ability to forecast would 
justify, would reduce its freedom of manoeuvre on prices, and would throw 
onto the remaining, uncontracted supplies (and upon imports) all the 
weight of fluctuations in supplies and prices. 


825. In the short-term, the two main methods of influencing producers 
would be the deferment of acceptances, with agreed price adjustments, and 
the retention of stock in the Board’s lairages. Both of these measures are 
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in effect used by the trade at present, together with a greater variety of 
other measures (and a larger reserve of accommodation pastures) than would 
be available to the Board. 

826. Finally, in an emergency, the Board would be prepared either to 
freeze meat in excess of the quantities taken by the market at the Board’s 
price or to direct it to manufacture. We have described in paragraphs 
530-7 why we think the disadvantages of such a proposal outweigh the 
advantages. 

827. The Union’s main proposal for relating the qualities produced to 
the needs of the market is the use of forward contracts based on a 
classification system. As we have said in Chapter XV, we are convinced 
that a classification system would offer opportunities for substantial 
improvements in marketing and we have recommended the establishment 
of such a system. But a classification system is quite independent of a 
Board with trading powers. If there were a classification system, the 
degree to which price premiums attached to particular classes of carcase 
in forward contracts made by a Board would more accurately reflect 
consumer preferences than the present arrangements, assuming both were 
assisted by a classification system, would depend on whether the Board was 
better able than individual traders to assess consumer preferences. We do 
not think that it would be. | 


828. So far as the effect of the proposed arrangements on producers 
is concerned, we doubt whether producers generally would view with 
favour the fact that they would have only one outlet for their meat. 
Quality assessment of animals and, to a lesser extent, carcases is a much 
more subjective and imprecise matter than in the case of most other 
agricultural products. The producer who disagrees with the quality assess- 
ment or price that he receives would have no alternative outlet and no 
competitive test for prices. The Board would be obliged to try to treat 
all producers alike, but from time to time and in particular cases would 
almost inevitably seem to fail to do so. From the producer’s point of view 
the Board would be the judge of its own case on quality assessment and on 
price-determination. 

829. Our general conclusions on the procurement of supplies by the 
Board are :— . 

(a) that the Board could not forecast supply and demand sufficiently 
accurately to provide a reliable basis on which to influence 
production ; 

(b) that the Board’s methods of influencing producers to adjust their 
production programmes over the long-term are little different from 
the means already recommended, which do not require a Board 
with trading powers ; 

(c) that the use of differential price scales over the year to influence 
producers to adjust their feeding programmes would tie the Board 
to a price schedule not necessarily related to the changing market 
situation ; 

(d) that the use of contracts on a wide scale, whilst it might contribute 
to the stabilisation of one section of supplies, could cause greater 
fluctuations in the remainder and would commit the Board in 
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advance to a price and supply pattern which its ability to forecast 
would not justify ; 7 

(e) that the Board would still be faced by substantial fluctuations in 
supplies coming forward for marketing, some of them at short 
notice ; 

(f) that the short-term methods open to the Board of dealing with 
these fluctuations are similar to those already employed by the 
trade—price adjustments and “shock-absorbers””—and that the 
Board would be unlikely to be as rapid or as flexible as the trade 
in using them ; 

(g) that, of the remaining methods open to the Board, 


(i) emergency freezing and storing and segregation of supplies for 
manufacture would be costly and have other substantial 
disadvantages, 


(ii) the possibility of passing on to the trade fluctuations in supplies 
is of course open to the Board and in our view would have 
to be used, but its use would defeat the Union’s principal 
objective, that of securing stability in the market. 


830. It has been claimed by some advocates of a trading Board that, 
although fluctuations in home supplies would occur, these could be offset 
by corresponding alterations in the level of imports. The example of 
Sweden has been quoted to us as a case where short-term adjustments are 
made to the levels of imports and exports in order to even out total 
supplies. We have examined the methods adopted by Sweden to achieve 
this end and we have been impressed with the way in which their system 
has been shaped to meet the conditions of their market. As we have 
said in Chapter XVII, we think that improvements can be made in the 
dovetailing of home-produced and imported supplies in the United King- 
dom, but the extent to which the United Kingdom’s imports can be adjusted 
is inevitably very much more limited than is possible in Sweden. In that 
country, total meat consumption is very much smaller than in the United 
Kingdom ; the great bulk of its supplies are home-produced ; extremely 
small quantities are occasionally imported ; and some meat is exported. 
Sweden makes adjustments of imports and exports in terms of a few 
thousand tons per annum. Sufficient supplies for import needs are readily 
available near at hand if required. Similarly, sufficient markets for frozen 
meat exports are available. It is therefore possible for Sweden to make the 
small adjustments necessary to keep the market broadly in equilibrium. 


831. The problem for the United Kingdom is of an altogether different 
order. We import over 350,000 tons of beef alone—as much as Sweden’s 
total consumption of all carcase meat—a similar quantity of mutton and 
lamb, and about 400,000 tons of bacon and ham. These are substantial 
proportions of the total world trade in these commodities. In particular, 
we take the bulk of Argentine beef and New Zealand lamb. It is not 
unreasonable to expect this meat to be marketed in an orderly fashion in 
relation to home supplies and arrangements to bring this about are at 
present being negotiated. But if we are to continue to receive these large 
supplies of a quality product from distant sources we cannot expect to 
turn them on and off at will. 
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The Boara’s selling policy and influence on the meat trade 


832. We have concluded that a trading Board would have to cope with 
fluctuations in supplies which we would expect on occasions to be larger 
than could be dealt with by any of the measures proposed. As an alterna- 
tive to price adjustment at times of large supplies, it would perhaps 
be theoretically possible for a Board to maintain what have been described 
as the “ emergency measures ” as a regular practice, i.e., both to maintain 
a stock of frozen carcases which would be allowed to rise and fall according 
to the market situation and to divert a larger proportion of the supplies 
of carcase meat to manufacture than is sent at present. But the maintenance 
of a cold store stock would be extremely costly. It would lower the inherent 
quality of part of the nation’s supplies and would suffer from all the 
disadvantages of support buying described in paragraphs 530-7. So far 
as the second “ emergency measure ” is concerned, i.e. the regular segrega- 
tion by a monopoly seller of part of the supplies and the use of these 
supplies for manufacture, this would not in our view be in the public 
interest, since it would merely have the effect of raising the prices of the 
main supplies. (Lhe Board would incur losses in using the surplus meat for 
manufacturing and in order to sell the extra supplies it would have to 
lower prices and incur further losses, all of which it would presumably 
have to recoup from the higher prices obtained on the remainder.) Both 
the freezing and manufacturing measures would require processing facilities 
which would be used only for part of the year and would at other times 
be idle. 


833. We take the view that fluctuations in supplies would be such that 
the Board would have to pass them on to the trade. Moreover, it would 
have to face some sharp changes in demand, particularly those largely 
unpredictable changes resulting from the weather. There would therefore 
be times when meat was over-supplied and other times when it was in 
short supply. At such times the Board’s position as the only first-hand 
seller would place it in difficulties. On a buyer’s market it would be a 
weak seller, with cattle on hand for slaughter and accumulating stocks 
of a perishable commodity, whereas in times of scarcity it would hardly 
be surprising if the Board used its monopoly position to recoup its losses. 
Inevitably there would have to be fluctuations in prices. The only alterna- 
tive to high prices in a time of relative scarcity would be some system 
of allocation of supplies to traders. 


834. The trade would be forced to negotiate with a single seller. In 
spite of the facts that the aim of those advocating a Board is increased 
marketing efficiency and that there are some safeguards for consumers 
written into the Agricultural Marketing Act, 1958, we consider that the 
Board would be certain to operate so as to maximise returns to producers. 
There would in any case be uncertainty in the trade because of the possible 
wholesale and retail activities of the Board and traders might well decide 
to act together in dealing with the Board. Thus the determination of 
many margins in marketing would tend to be centrally negotiated under 
bilateral monopoly conditions and margins would therefore tend to become 
higher and less flexible. We cannot see that any of these developments 
would be conducive to good marketing. 
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835. The Farmers’ Unions have claimed that stable first-hand market- 
ings would give retailers a reasonable assurance of regular supplies without 
violent fluctuations in prices and that this would reduce margins. We 
are not convinced that this would be so unless retail prices were also con- 
trolled—and this is both impracticable and undesirable (see paragraph 
499)—but in any case we do not see that price fluctuations at the first-hand 
level could be avoided by a Board. 


Cost of marketing 


836. It has been argued that the Board could achieve substantial econo- 
mies in procurement and transport costs at the first-hand level. In particu- 
lar, witnesses have quoted the example of the Milk Marketing Boards’ 
rationalisation of transport arrangements for milk. While there may be 
possibilities of rationalisating transport arrangements, we cannot see that 
there is a close analogy between the Milk Marketing Boards and the pro- 
posed Meat Marketing Board. Both commodities are highly perishable ; 
but a homogeneous, easily-handled, easily-bulked, regularly supplied and 
collected commodity such as milk would appear to us to offer almost a 
perfect subject for which to rationalise the handling and transport arrange- 
ments. Fatstock and meat are not easily handled and are not easily dealt 
with in bulk. They vary greatly in quality, and the quality differences 
are of importance to consumers. Sources of supply are erratic and the 
pattern of flows alters substantially and in some cases unpredictably in 
different periods of the year. 

837. It seems to us that the present procurement and transport arrange- 
ments for fatstock and meat, although in many cases made on a piecemeal 
basis, are by no means as haphazard as they appear to some critics and 
are achieved through a structure largely made up of part-time agents who 
spread their overhead costs over a range of other activities as well as pro- 
curement and transport. The Board would avoid the cost of the fatstock 
section of those auction markets not used as collecting centres (although 
no doubt producers would have to bear the cost of some increased charges 
at store auctions), but on the other hand the Board would have to establish 
a substantial, probably full-time, organisation for procurement and transport 
throughout the country. Moreover, in many cases the Board would be an 
additional stage between producer and trade buyer. 


838. We are, therefore, not convinced that a Board would necessarily 
reduce marketing costs. 


C. Conclusions 


839. So far as the buying and selling operations of the Board are con- 
cerned, the essential question is whether a Board, imposed at the first- 
hand level of marketing, would lead to an improvement in efficiency in 
marketing and distribution. 


840. We have reached the conclusion that it would not. Fluctuations 
in supply and demand would be inevitable and the Board would be forced 
back on price manipulation, or less efficient means (the “ emergency 
measures ”’), to deal with them. The immense size of the meat market, its 
variety and complexity, the heterogeneity and perishability of the product, 
the extent of the processing required, the costs and difficulties of, and 
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debasement of quality in, storage, the competition which home-produced 
meat must encounter both from imports and from other foods and, above 
all, the supply and demand variations from area to area and time to time, 
all require highly flexible, rapidly and frequently made decisions, many 
of them at the local level. This would in our view represent an intolerable 
management task for any central organisation. While a Board might have 
a better general appreciation of the current and future market situation 
than many of the individual firms which make up the industry at present, 
it could not in our view match the present apparatus of the trade in terms 
of detailed local knowledge and individual responsibility, and even if its 
decision-making were to some extent decentralised, it would not have either 
the incentive or the means to react rapidly to this highly volatile market. 
This is to an exceptional degree a trade that needs strong competition, a 
flexible and quickly reacting price-mechanism and dispersal of decision- 
making. 

841. Similar arguments apply to the question whether a Board would 
be better able than the present system to provide consumers with the quali- 
ties and types of meat they prefer. The Board might be able to adopt a 
more systematic approach to consumer research, but it is bound to be under 
pressure from its producer members to sell the stock they are in fact pro- 
ducing. Other Producers’ Boards have not found it easy to penalise un- 
wanted production or to give premiums for those kinds of product most in 
demand. The Board would in many cases introduce an extra and unneces- 
sary stage through which quality requirements would have to be relayed. 
In addition, its attempts at rationalisation and simplification of distribution 
might tend to have the effect of undesirably restricting consumer choice. 
Lastly, in our view a Board would be less effective in relaying consumer 
preferences back to producers than a free market system using a sound 
classification system. 


842. The fatstock and meat industry is at present in a period of techno- 
logical and organisational change at most stages of production, marketing 
and distribution. This is not the time to attempt to organise and standardise 
one particular stage of marketing. It is, rather, a period in which individuals 
and groups should be given the freedom and incentive to experiment and 
innovate, provided that their activities are effectively judged by the market 
and that they operate within a framework designed to protect the consumers’ 
interests. 


843. Consideration of the other proposals for Boards with trading powers 
would not differ in any important respect from the above line of argument, 
and a Livestock Trading Commission with a wider-based representation, whilst 
less producer-orientated, would in other respects be subject to similar 
criticisms. 


CHAPTER XXVI. THE FATSTOCK AND MEAT AUTHORITY 


844. We have argued in this report that trading should be clearly the 
responsibility of individual firms, but that there is nevertheless a need for 
a substantial group of services to be performed by a central authority. Such 
an authority is in our view necessary to provide the framework within 
which competition and market forces can operate more effectively. It should 
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also provide the co-ordination and stimulus to those improvements which do 
not readily spread from firm to firm or which individual firms alone would 
find it hard to bring about. It should provide a focus for research and 
development. And it should foster vertical co-operation between those 
engaged in first-hand marketing, wholesaling and distribution. Moreover, it 
seemed to us significant that a large proportion of our witnesses not only 
felt that there are many improvements which ought to be brought about in 
meat marketing but also emphasised the need for a strong and positive lead 
from a central authority if effective progress is to be made within a 
reasonable time. | 


A, Functions of the Authority 


845. We therefore recommend that a Fatstock and Meat Authority should 
be established on a statutory basis to carry out the functions recommended 
in previous chapters and summarised below : — 


(a) to promote in relation to marketing and in co-operation with existing 
bodies the efficient and economic production of fatstock ; 

(b) to promote and co-ordinate advisory services for fatstock producer 
groups ; 

(c) to administer the Fatstock Guarantee Scheme and to advise Ministers 
thereon ; 

(d) to collect, prepare and disseminate market intelligence and situation 
and outlook information concerning supply, demand and prices ; 


(e) to exercise supervisory powers over, and in some respects control, the 
fatstock auctions ; 


(f) to exercise supervisory powers over, and in some respects control, 
slaughterhouses ; 

(g) to develop and direct a national meat inspection service ; 

(A) to develop and direct national carcase classification systems ; 

(i) to co-ordinate, encourage, promote, and, where necessary, undertake 
research into marketing, processing and distribution matters ; 

(j) to supplement the trade’s advice and information to consumers on 
matters relating to meat and to provide a co-ordinating point for the 
industry’s promotional activities ; 

(kK) to assist and advise the Government on the co-ordination of supplies 
of home-produced and imported meat ; and 

(J) generally to advise the Government on matters relating to the pro- 
duction, marketing and distribution of fatstock and carcase meat. 


B. Constitution of the Authority 


846. Details of the structure and organisation of the Authority will have 
to be worked out as the pattern of its activities takes shape and we do not 
regard it as useful at this stage to draw up a complete organisation, but 
the following paragraphs provide an indication of the lines on which we 
recommend that the Authority should be constituted, staffed and financed. 


_ 847. The Authority should consist of a small number of members, say 
12, including a full-time Chairman. On this basis, 6, including the 
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Chairman, should be executive members and the remainder non-executive. 
In the first instance, the Chairman and the 6 non-executive members should 
be appointed by the Agricultural Ministers ; the remaining executive members 
should also be appointed by Ministers but on the recommendation of the 
Chairman and other members of the Authority. Subsequently, Ministers 
should appoint or re-appoint the Chairman and the 6 non-executive members 
(who should serve for 6 years, 2 retiring every 2 years) ; the executive members 
should all be appointed (or dismissed) by the Agricultural Ministers on the 
recommendation of the Authority itself. The Chairman’s appointment 
should be renewable every 6 years, but no fixed term should be laid down 
for the executive members. We hope that by these means the independence 
and continuity of the Authority would be assured without loss of Parlia- 
mentary control, through the Agricultural Ministers. 


848. Some members should be men with practical, commercial and finan- 
cial experience of the trade but members should not be representative, 
officially or unofficially, of any interest in fatstock and meat production, 
marketing and distribution. It is essential that the Chairman should receive a 
salary commensurate with his broad range of responsibilities and sufficiently 
high to attract a man of real ability. 


849. The Authority should keep in close touch with the industry and 
should be assisted by advisory committees covering each of its main fields 
of activity and drawn from the sections of the trade concerned with those 
fields. The Chairmen of these advisory committees should normally be 
drawn from the executive members of the Authority. The membership of the 
advisory committees, whilst being primarily drawn from the trades directly 
concerned, should where appropriate include scientists and others with 
special experience and officials from Government Departments, including the 
N.A.A.S. and other advisory services. 


C. Staff and Finance 


850. The Authority will require administrative, scientific and technical 
staff ; the technical staff will have activities in various parts of the country 
and many of its members should be recruited locally. We would expect 
the Authority to take over some staff from the Agricultural Departments ; and 
for some of its functions it will probably have to recruit and train its 
own staff. 

851. The execution of the functions we have described will require am 
adequate revenue. ‘The cost of administering the Fatstock Guarantee 
Scheme should be met, as at present, out of public funds, and, as recom- 
mended in paragraph 571, the Government should be prepared to subsidise: 
the classification scheme during the voluntary period. Apart from these: 
functions, we have already recommended that other functions, notably 
meat inspection (which is already paid for by the trade) and classification 
(when the compulsory scheme is introduced) should be largely self-financing. 
We would expect the Authority broadly to obtain from licensing fees,. 
taking one year with another, such revenue as is required for services. 
to any particular section of the industry. Since the industry as a whole 
will derive considerable benefit from the more general functions of the 
Authority (e.g. market intelligence, situation and outlook work, etc.), we 
consider it appropriate that the Authority’s remaining income should be 
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secured by a statutory levy on meat supplies. For home production, a 
levy, varying with the type of animal, should be charged on every animal 
slaughtered. For imports, a comparable levy should be charged at the 
ports. The size of the levy will depend on the extent to which the Authority 
will itself have to undertake many of the functions listed, but we would 
not expect it to be more than a very small charge per animal or carcase. 
For example, a levy equivalent to 0:25 per cent of the value of imported 
and home-produced meat (excluding subsidy) would realise nearly £2 mil- 
lion and we would expect a revenue of this amount to be more than sufficient 
for the purposes described above. We consider that the benefits to be 
derived by producers, traders and consumers from the Authority’s activities 
should, in terms of efficient production and marketing, reductions in costs, 
and increases in consumer satisfaction, be of far greater value than the cost 
of these activities. 


D. Pig Industry Development Authority 


852. We have naturally been interested in the functions and constitution 
of the Pig Industry Development Authority, both as described in the Act 
(see Appendix E) and as they have worked out in practice. We have 
received a great deal of evidence on P.I.D.A., some of it favourable but 
part of it critical. Some witnesses have argued that its terms of reference 
should have been confined to production matters, others that it should 
have done more in the field of marketing, including consumer research. 


853. Many of the tasks which P.I.D.A. has been undertaking are essen- 
tially long-term projects and rapid results should not have been expected. 
Nevertheless, it seems clear to us that there have been conflicts in inter- 
pretation of the objectives to be pursued which have made it extremely 
difficult for P.I.D.A. to pursue a sufficiently positive policy. The reason 
for these difficulties seems to us to lie in P.I.D.A.’s constitution, and it is 
evident that some of the members, whether or not intended to be representa- 
tive of particular producing and trade interests (see paragraph 102), have 
reflected too directly the views and outlook of the sections of the industry 
from which they came. This experience should not be repeated and we 
have taken P.I.D.A.’s constitutional problems into account in shaping a 
constitution for the Fatstock and Meat Authority. 


854. We have recommended that the Authority should have powers to 
carry out almost all the functions which P.I.D.A. performs at present ; we 
recommend that the Authority should take these functions over from 
P.I.D.A. as soon as it is ready to do so and that P.I.D.A. should then be 
dissolved. We would expect the Authority to make use of the experience 
of P.I.D.A. and to draw on its qualified staff. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. NORTHERN IRELAND 


855. We formed the opinion early in our investigations that the position 
of the fatstock industry in Northern Ireland was in a number of important 
respects different from that in the rest of the United Kingdom. In this 
Chapter we consider these differences and their effect on the way in which 
marketing is and should be organised in Northern Ireland. 
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A. The Main Differences 


856. The main differences which distinguish the fatstock and meat 
industry in Northern Ireland from that of Great Britain may be summarised 
as follows :— 


(a) imports of meat are negligible, but, as fatstock production is well 
in excess of local consumption, there is an important export trade 
involving about two-thirds of the total production of Northern 
Treland ; 


(b) there are relatively large numbers of small producers and the 
average size of holding is low ; 

(c) the main producing areas are remote from the centres of population 
in Great Britain (a situation aggravated by the intervening sea 
crossing) but there is a considerable trade across the border with 
the Irish Republic ; and 


(d) seasonality of marketing of cattle and sheep is very much more 
pronounced than in Great Britain ; 

(e) the pig industry is almost entirely a bacon pig industry, with pro- 
duction of pigs largely standardised so far as breed (Large White, 
Landrace and their crosses), age at slaughter, weight and type are 
concerned and with comparatively little diversification of processing. 


The differences at (a) and (b) are largely self-explanatory, but the remaining 
differences—remoteness, seasonality and the marketing of pigs—require 
further comment. 


Remoteness 


857. The remoteness of Northern Ireland from the Great Britain market 
leads to substantial differences between farm-gate prices on each side of the 
Irish Sea. The cost of shipping live cattle from Belfast to Birkenhead, for 
example, is £3 5s. 9d. per head. This remoteness is one reason (but only one 
reason) why Northern Ireland producers’ returns on fatstock have been 
substantially lower than producers’ returns in Great Britain and it has been 
recognised by the United Kingdom Government as of importance in the case 
of cattle, sheep and pigs. Until 1957, additional amounts were paid by the 
United Kingdom Government to the Northern Ireland Ministry of Agriculture 
each year after negotiations to determine the extent of the Northern Ireland 
producers’ special disability. From 1957 onwards it was decided to allocate a 
special grant to Northern Ireland producers of £1 million a year for five years 
and this decision was embodied in the Agriculture Act, 1957. At the end of 
this period an Order was made extending the period specified for a further 
five years and providing for an increase in the annual rate of grant to £13 
million(’). r 

858. The Northern Ireland Ministry of Agriculture has paid the grant to 
producers through a variety of special schemes intended to increase the 


efficiency of agricultural production generally. Three Schemes are in 
operation for the year 1963-64—Silage Production, Cattle (Breeding Herds) 


(‘) For similar reasons, provision is also made for the Scottish Islands, but the annual 
grant is much smaller. 
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and Cattle Headage Payments. Under the latter scheme, payments of £3 per 
head are made in respect of each home-bred animal certified under the 
Fatstock Guarantee Scheme. ; 


Seasonality of marketings 


859. The Northern Ireland climate is conducive to grass production and 
the pattern of cattle and sheep production has therefore been tied closely 
to the grass season, with the peak of supplies coming on to the market in the 
autumn. The pronounced pattern of seasonality of marketings of certified 
cattle and sheep in Northern Ireland in recent years compared with the 
seasonality patterns in England and Wales and Scotland is shown in the 
following table. 











1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 
Eng- Eng- Eng- 
land | Scot- | N.I. land | Scot- | N.I. land | Scot- | N.I. 
and land and land and land 
Wales Wales Wales 
Percentages 
Cattle 
April-June i 27 28 20 Mas 25 | 26 28 15 
July-Sept. A 24 24 30 27 26 37 24 23 32 
Oct.-Dec. iy 23 24 26 26 26 28 24 he 32 
Jan.-March .. 26 24 24 22 23 14 26 26 21 
*000 head 
Total : 
Certifications | 1,221 | 337 | 233 oe | 448 328 ine: 456 | 305 
Percentages 
Sheep 
April-June 7 17 11 14 18 12 14 15 : 9 9 
July-Sept. at 33 24 35 34 26 38 33 23 a7 
Oct.-Dec. 4% 31 39 44 34 43 41 35 44 49 
Jan.-March .. 19 26 7 14 19 7 17 24 7 
000 head 
Total 
Certifications | 6,057 | 2,030 | 721 22 2380 | 875 |6,893 | 2,310 | 879 














860. Since large numbers of live animals are normally shipped to Great 
Britain during the periods of peak marketings, it is the market in Great 
Britain which largely absorbs these supply fluctuations. And since a higher 
proportion of animals from Northern Ireland producers are marketed during 
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periods when the standard prices under the Fatstock Guarantee Scheme are at 
a relatively low level, the average returns received by Northern Ireland 
producers are lower than those of producers in England and Wales (which, so 
far as the quality of fatstock is concerned is more nearly comparable to 
Northern Ireland than is Scotland). The Northern Ireland Ministry of 
Agriculture calculate that the average difference in returns to Northern Ireland 
producers due to this factor alone is approximately 4s. Od. per live cwt. on 
cattle, or about £2 on a 10 cwt. beast. 


Operation of the Pigs Marketing Board (Northern Ireland) 


861. We have described in paragraphs 108-113 how pigs are marketed 
in Northern Ireland through the Pigs Marketing Board. Many features of the 
Board’s functions and operations are designed to meet the special needs 
of Northern Ireland’s economic situation and are facilitated by the special 
features of pig production there. In particular, the Board deals with 
What is largely a standard product (and has itself worked to increase 
standardisation) ; it is working primarily to a single market and producing 
for that market a standard end-product—the bacon pig or bacon itself; 
this product presents fewer problems of quality maintenance and of handling 
than fresh meat; there are few problems of price determination since prices 
obtainable on the market in Great Britain are determined by the general 
market situation, in which Northern Ireland bacon competes with other 
supplies, and the Board is able to determine its buying prices in the light 
of realisations on the market in Great Britain (although it has in fact 
stabilised its buying prices to some extent). In addition, for most of the 
period since 1954, the Board has had access to an expanding market in Great 
Britain and has been in a position to encourage the raising of both the 
quantity and quality of production so as to obtain a greater share of that 
market and thus raise returns to producers in Northern Ireland. All these 
considerations have favoured the operations of the Board. 


862. Nevertheless, the Board is not without its problems, especially if, 
as seems probable, production of pigs in Northern Ireland, after having 
increased over a long period, may now level off. Some diversification of 
end-products is taking place in the processing industry in Northern Ireland, 
but, because of their distance from the market in Great Britain, it seems 
unlikely that processors in Northern Ireland will find it practicable or 
economic to diversify their activities to the same extent as has been done 
in Great Britain. 


863. While the operations of the Board show that there are fewer difficul- 
ties in operating a Board for Northern Ireland than there would be for the 
United Kingdom as a whole, it is clear that in a number of important respects 
experience on pigs is not relevant to proposals for a similar Board for cattle 
and sheep. Proposals for such a Board were made in evidence to us while 
we were in Belfast—although, as in the rest of the United Kingdom, opinion 
on this question was sharply divided—and we have examined whether there is 
a case for such a marketing board, with trading powers, applicable to all 
fatstock and meat produced in Northern Ireland alone. 
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B. The Case for and against a Statutory Marketing Board in Northern Ireland 


864. The case made both for and against a marketing board in Northern 
Ireland alone was similar in almost all respects to that made more generally 
for and against a United Kingdom Board, although special attention was given 
to Northern Ireland’s economic and employment position and transport 
problems, questions to which we refer later. However, we think that there 
are important differences in the way in which a Northern Ireland Board would 
work which require separate examination from that given to the proposals for 
a United Kingdom Board. The argument below assumes a knowledge of the 
case for and against a United Kingdom Board described in Chapter XXV. 


865. One of the principal differences is that, since only Northern Ireland 
production would be dealt with, and since the Board would be mainly 
acting in an exporting industry with supplies for export going through a 
limited number of channels to a single market, the management problem 
would be smaller and simpler. Pricing would also be less difficult. The 
Board, its agents, or traders selling the Northern Ireland supplies, would 
not be a monopoly seller on the market in Great Britain (although the 
Board would have virtually a monopoly at the first-hand stage in Northern 
Ireland) and its selling prices would be largely determined for it by general 
price levels in the market in Great Britain. Nor would the Board be placed 
in the position of a monopoly seller dealing with gluts and shortages of 
supplies: supply fluctuations would be absorbed by the market in Great 
Britain, as to a large extent they are at present. The Board’s buying 
prices would be largely determined by its selling prices, less a margin for 
administrative costs, although it might also try to stabilise its buying prices 
to some extent by absorbing some fluctuations in selling prices. 


866. Although the Board would be a monopoly buyer of fatstock in 
Northern Ireland, we would expect it to be more acceptable to producers 
there than we believe a similar Board for the United Kingdom as a whole 
would be to producers generally. There might be more similarity of 
interest amongst Northern Ireland producers, all wishing to expand their 
export trade in a distant market, all able to benefit from co-operation in 
assessing what that distant market required and, in selling on that market, 
all standing to gain from some standardisation of supplies. There are 
therefore some functions which a Board confined to Northern Ireland would 
find easier to perform than would a Board for the United Kingdom as a 
whole. 


867. On the other hand, the general argument remains that in the highly 
volatile meat market there are dangers in departing from a situation in 
which market forces and the price mechanism provide continuously the 
means by which supply and demand are related and efficiency is judged and 
induced. The operation of a single buyer and seller might well discourage 
the innovation and experiment which the Northern Ireland sector needs 
at least as much as the rest of the industry. In its marketing activities 
within Northern Ireland itself the Board would be subject to most of the 
criticisms levelled at the monopoly position of a United Kingdom Board. 
Moreover, the Board would have to deal with pronounced seasonal fluc- 
tuations in supplies, with less opportunity, because of the large number 
of small sellers, of making contractual arrangements for reducing these 
fluctuations. And if one of the purposes envisaged for a Board was the 
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stimulation of increased output (perhaps along the lines pursued by the 
Pigs Marketing Board) returns to all producers (including those in Northern 
Ireland) might fall as the proposed standard quantity arrangements began 
to work. 


868. In our view the arguments against a Board in Northern Ireland, 
although not as strong as those against a United Kingdom Board, are 
still sufficiently strong to lead to the conclusion that a Board is not the best 
means of obtaining improvements in meat marketing. However, there 
are some considerations outside the purely marketing field, which might 
be said to affect the decision on whether or not a Board should be estab- 
lished, although we doubt whether they do. 


869. We understand from the Northern Ireland Ministry of Agriculture 
that on average over the five years 1958-59 to 1962-63, producers’ gross 
returns for certified fatstock fell short of the average for England and 
Wales by 18s. 6d. per live cwt. for cattle and 4:5d. per lb. estimated dressed 
carcase weight for sheep. Detailed figures are given in Table 41. On this 
basis, for a steer weighing 10 cwts. liveweight, the Northern Ireland pro- 
ducers would receive £9 5s. Od. less than the England average. As we 
have mentioned above, about £2 of this sum can be ascribed to the more 
pronounced seasonality of supplies in Northern Ireland and probably 
between £3 and £4 to remoteness from the market (see paragraphs 860 and 
857 respectively). The rest of the difference could be ascribed to a number 
of factors (for example, differences in quality), but many of our witnesses 
in Northern Ireland thought that it was mainly due to the fact that many 
animals are sold in Northern Ireland and transported live to the slaughter- 
house in Great Britain, instead of being slaughtered in Northern Ireland 
and transported as meat. The numbers of cattle, sheep and carcases 
exported from Northern Ireland are given in Table 42. A number of 
witnesses claimed that if the animals were slaughtered in Northern Ireland 
and exported as meat, costs would be reduced and returns to producers 
would be increased. The Northern Ireland Ministry of Agriculture has 
for some years been pursuing a policy directed to this end but, as Table 42 
shows, the proportion of carcases to live animals shipped has remained low. 


870. The Ministry claims that if animals were slaughtered before ship- 
ment, these arrangements would be more humane, there would be sub- 
stantial savings in shipping costs, and unemployment in Northern Ireland 
would be reduced. So far as the economic aspects of an increase in 
slaughtering facilities in Northern Ireland are concerned, the Ministry says 
that savings of about £3 5s. Od. per animal in the cost of shipping cattle 
(taking into account such matters as shrinkage and the transport of by- 
products, as well as freight costs) would be made if slaughtering and most 
by-product processing were carried out in Northern Ireland. We consider 
that, although some savings on shipping costs could no doubt be made, 
this estimate probably overstates the size of these savings. We have no 
evidence of comparisons between actual market returns from the sale of 
fatstock and carcases in the United Kingdom, but these could outweigh 
differences in shipping costs. The Ministry claims that meat exports have 
not been developed partly because the seasonal fluctuations in supplies 
have made the construction of the necessary slaughtering facilities less 
economically attractive and partly because the monopoly of slaughtering 
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for the home market given to local authorities in 1953 (see paragraph 231) 
has deterred private firms from building export abattoirs, since they need 
a share of the home trade during periods of the year when supplies are low. 


871. The principal difficulty is the size of the seasonal fluctuation 
in supply. In 1962-63 some 230,000 cattle were exported either as animals 
or carcases. The great majority of the export animals (both cattle and 
sheep) were marketed in the period from July to December, with marketings 
in one four-week period six times as high as they were in the lowest four- 
week period earlier in the year. If all animals were to be slaughtered 
in Northern Ireland, there would be considerable excess slaughtering 
capacity lying idle for large parts of the year and slaughtering costs per 
unit would be increased. 


872. It is hardly surprising that exporting firms have been unwilling to 
construct slaughterhouses for the export trade without gaining some 
access to the home trade in Northern Ireland. The Ministry has made a 
number of approaches to local authorities in an attempt to end the local 
authority monopoly of slaughtering for the home trade and recently have 
proposed that exporters should have free access to the home market and 
that some compensation should be paid to certain local authorities for 
the resultant loss of throughput in their slaughterhouses. An undertaking 
has also been given by the Ministry of Agriculture to the firms proposing 
to build slaughterhouses that, subject to the passing of the necessary 
legislation, the firms will be permitted to supply meat for local consump- 
tion. This would ensure some throughput for these slaughterhouses during 
the periods of comparatively low marketings. We understand that the 
exporting firms, with financial assistance from the Government, are there- 
fore going ahead with arrangements to build several factory-type slaughter- 
houses. We would emphasise that these arrangements will not solve the 
problem of fluctuating supplies and excess slaughtering capacity ; but in 
forcing municipal slaughterhouses to accept a lower throughput when 
supplies are scarce they may transfer the problem to those slaughterhouses, 
at least to some extent. What these developments seem to us to show 
is that the establishment of a Board is not essential to bring about an 
increase in slaughtering in Northern Ireland. Indeed the existence of a 
Board might well discourage the arrangements now being made. 


873. The motive behind these attempts by the Northern Ireland Govern- 
ment to attract exporting firms so as to carry out a greater degree of 
slaughtering and processing of fatstock in Northern Ireland is not only 
the need to improve producers’ returns but also—and perhaps more 
important—the desire to improve the Northern Ireland economy, and 
in particular the serious unemployment situation there (7:1 per cent of 
the insured male workers in November, 1963). These considerations, which 
are largely outside the scope of our inquiry, might persuade the Northern 
Ireland Government to attempt, although the cost would probably be sub- 
stantial, to level out the seasonal fluctuations in supplies of fatstock so as 
to lessen the problem of seasonal excess capacity in Northern Ireland 
slaughterhouses. It is for this end—the levelling out of seasonal fluctua- 
tions in supplies, perhaps by means of contracts and differential subsidy 
payments—that a Board might be regarded as a useful instrument. 
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874. It will be apparent from our comments in Chapters XXII and XXV 
on the seasonal scales under the Fatstock Guarantee Scheme and on the 
possible operations of a United Kingdom Statutory Meat Marketing Board 
that we do not consider that such methods are likely to lead to more 
efficient marketing. We would prefer to see a revised Fatstock Guarantee 
Scheme leading to greater incentives for Northern Ireland producers—and 
producers in Great Britain—to market fatstock at the most economic times. 


875. From the purely marketing point of view, therefore, we would 
still not favour the introduction of a Meat Marketing Board in Northern 
Ireland. Whether or not the wider gain for the Northern Ireland economy 
from the levelling out of supplies which a Marketing Board might achieve 
with the use of additional subsidies (and it is arguable how much levelling 
out a Board could achieve) would outweigh the increased cost to the 
taxpayer and some loss in marketing efficiency is a question for the Govern- 
ment to decide: it is outside the scope of our Inquiry. 


C. Alternative Arrangements for Northern Ireland 


876. We do not recommend that the Fatstock and Meat Authority should 
apply to Northern Ireland as well as to Great Britain or that a separate 
Authority should be established in Northern Ireland. So far as the former 
proposal is concerned, we doubt whether the Fatstock and Meat Authority 
could usefully tackle, in addition to its proposed responsibilities for 
Great Britain, the many different problems which the Northern Ireland 
fatstock industry presents. As regards the second proposal—a separate 
Authority performing similar functions to the Authority in Great Britain— 
this has fewer advantages over the present organisation than is the case in 
Great Britain. Fatstock production is the principal activity of the Northern 
Ireland agricultural industry and the affairs of this sector of the industry have 
been the main concern of the Northern Ireland Ministry of Agriculture for 
many years. ‘The Northern Ireland Ministry is therefore very much more 
closely involved in the fatstock industry than are its counterparts in Great 
Britain. It already carries out a number of functions recommended for the 
Authority, including a general supervision of the whole livestock and meat 
industry, and it has already assumed a more positive responsibility for 
improving the economic efficiency of the industry. It supervises and has co- 
ordinated the fatstock auction sales within Northern Ireland. It administers 
the Slaughterhouses Act (Northern Ireland), 1953, and is the licensing autho- 
rity under the Act, with powers to provide slaughtering facilities. It already 
operates a centralised, 100 per cent, meat inspection service for exports. 


877. For these reasons it seems to us to be unnecessary to transfer 
responsibility to a separate Authority. Nevertheless some of the Authority’s 
proposed functions are not at present carried out in Northern Ireland and 
others not as fully as we have proposed for Great Britain ; it is important 
that all these functions should be carried out in Northern Ireland. We 
therefore recommend that the Northern Ireland Ministry of Agriculture 
should itself perform for the Northern Ireland industry those functions 
recommended for the Authority in Great Britain. The additional functions 
should be financed on the same basis as the Authority’s functions in 
Great Britain. Close liaison between the Ministry and the Authority is 
essential if these arrangements are to be successful. 
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D. Pig Marketing in Northern Ireland 


878. So far as pigs are concerned, we recommend that the present 
arrangements, organised by the Pigs Marketing Board, should be continued. 
We have dealt in Chapter XX with the general question of the position 
of the bacon curing industry. Whether or not the United Kingdom or 
Northern Ireland Governments would wish to take special measures to 
protect the curing industry in addition to the gradual phasing-out of the 
quality premiums proposed (see Chapter XX) is, as we have said, a matter 
to be decided on wider economic grounds than are covered by our terms of 
reference and we therefore make no recommendations on this question. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. SUMMARY OF MAIN CONCLUSIONS 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


General survey of the industry 


879. In Part I we have attempted a general survey of the meat marketing 
industry from the farms and the ports through all the stages of marketing 
to the consumer. We have described the size of the industry (providing 
services at a cost of about £590 million in 1962) and noted the changes 
in policy towards it that have been brought about during the transition 
from the meat shortages of the early post-war period to the more plentiful 
supply conditions today. We have surveyed those features of the produc- 
tion scene which are relevant to marketing, with particular emphasis on 
irregularities of supply and variations in quality. 


880. We have concluded from our examination of the industry that 
meat has a number of special features that in combination distinguish 
it from other agricultural products and underline the need to consider 
meat marketing as a unique problem. Meat is not one product, but many ; 
it is highly perishable ; supplies are irregular and unpredictable and will 
remain so as long as production is so greatly influenced by the weather ; 
there are no generally accepted standards of description or quality assess- 
ment; the pattern of demand varies from region to region and time to 
time and demand is itself subject to sometimes unpredictable fluctuations. 


881. There are other features of the United Kingdom fatstock and meat 
market that must be borne in mind in considering policy for the future. 
The industry is fragmented at the production and retail stages; the 
marketing of meat is not easily amenable to large-scale organisation and 
marketing channels are many and complex. The Fatstock Guarantee 
Scheme has had widespread effects on the pattern of marketing. The 
auction system is a complex mixture of a competitive marketing system 
and a routine with social and economic side-effects which play a part in 
the life of the countryside and small towns. Slaughterhouses, particularly 
in England and Wales, have been affected by considerable oscillations 
in Government policy over the last 25 years. Imports are a significant 
proportion of supplies and are also a significant element in the economics 
of the main meat exporting countries. At every stage of marketing 
and distribution many changes of technique and organisation are occurring. 
Lastly, the industry is still producer-orientated to an unusual degree and 
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since the buying of meat seems to suffer more than that of other house- 
hold commodities from lack of precise description and visible marking 
of prices, the consumer depends more than is usually acceptable today 
on the advice of the salesman (Part I and Chapter IX). 


882. In Part II, we have first of all (in Chapter IX) defined the require- 
ments of an efficient marketing system and in subsequent chapters have 
analysed against the background of this definition the current situation at 
each stage of marketing and the proposals, including those of the Farmers’ 
Unions, made for improvements. 


Farmers’ Unions’ proposals for a Statutory Meat Marketing Board 


883. We have examined in detail the proposals (paragraphs 807-818) 
_ made by the Farmers’ Unions for a Statutory Producers’ Meat Marketing 
Board and have concluded that such a Board could not deal effectively 
with the extremely complex problems of meat marketing, nor could it 
provide the means of bringing about those improvements in the efficiency 
of meat marketing which we regard as of major importance to consumer 
and producer alike (paragraphs 819-842). Other proposals for a more 
representative Commission with trading powers would be subject to similar 
criticisms (paragraph 843). 


Recommendations for a Fatstock and Meat Authority 


884. In our view, there are many respects in which meat marketing 
ought to be improved and we believe there to be important services which 
a central Authority could provide for the industry. We have therefore 
recommended the establishment by Statute of a Fatstock and Meat 
Authority in Great Britain. It should have responsibility for general 
supervision of fatstock and meat marketing and a wide range of functions. 
It should be independent. Its members should not represent interests 
connected with fatstock and meat production and marketing. The main 
features of its proposed organisation and constitution are outlined in 
Chapter XXVI. With some exceptions, those functions of the Authority 
which relate to particular sections of the industry should be financed 
by them; the more general functions should be financed by a levy on. 
animals slaughtered and on imports (paragraph 851). The Authority 
should take over the functions of the Pig Industry Development Authority 
which should then be dissolved (paragraphs 852-4). 


885. In the following paragraphs we first summarise our recom- 
mendations on some general functions which the Authority should perform, 
and then outline our main conclusions and recommendations concerning 
each stage of marketing. 


Classification 


886. We recommend that, in consultation with the industry and subject 
to the approval of the Agricultural Ministers, the Authority should draw up 
and operate descriptive classification schemes for beef and veal and 
mutton and lamb (Chapter XV). The cutability and eatability of carcases 
should be separately assessed so that both can be taken into account in 
trading at the first-hand and wholesale stages, while the eatability classifi- 
cation could be used, as in the U.S.A., for the description of meat at the 
retail stage. Classification at the slaughterhouse (but not description 
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at the retail stage) should be made compulsory after an introductory 
period of not more than three years. During the introductory period, 
the Government should subsidise the Scheme, but subsequently it should 
be paid for by the trade. (paragraphs 560-71). 


887. The Grading and Weighing Service at present operated by the 
Agricultural Departments should be terminated (paragraph 567). 


888. As regards pigs, we recommend that the Authority, in consultation 
with the Wiltshire curers and subject to the approval of the Agricultural 
Ministers, should draw up and operate a descriptive classification scheme 
for bacon pig carcases for use as a basis for first-hand purchasing 
(paragraphs 572-6). The Authority should investigate the possibility 
of preparing a scheme for pork on a similar basis to that for the other 
types of carcase meat (paragraph 578). No scheme is recommended for 
heavy hogs, but the Authority should be prepared to draw up and operate 
such a scheme if the trade require it (paragraph 577). 


889. No classification of animals is recommended other than that 
required for guarantee purposes. 


Meat research 


890. A substantial and rapid increase in meat research is necessary to 
try to overcome the obstacles at present retarding improvements in market- 
ing efficiency, and the need for the Meat Research Institute is pressing. 
Machinery should be established early in the Institute’s existence to 
discover the trade’s needs, to foster co-operation with the trade and 
to ensure that the results of research are effectively disseminated (para- 
graphs 422-8). 


891. The Authority should act as a focal point for the co-ordination 
of research and for the stimulation and encouragement of the exchange and 
dissemination of the results of research into the technical problems of 
meat marketing, processing and distribution. The Authority should be 
represented on the Advisory Council of the Meat Research Institute 
(paragraph 431). Research into the subjects listed in paragraph 432 is 
in our view of particular importance to the development of more efficient 
marketing. 


Market intelligence, situation and outlook work 


892. At no stage of the production, marketing and distribution chain 
are the uncertainties of management sufficiently reduced by the provision 
of enough pertinent information (paragraph 402). We recommend :— 


(a) that the Ministry of Labour should publish more detailed 
information on the retail prices it collects and should make 
this information available to the Authority (paragraphs 500-1) ; 


(b) that the Authority should be empowered to collect and disseminate 
information on the prices and quantities of carcase meat supplies 
at the wholesale level, including the numbers of slaughterings 
and the quantity of supplies passing both through the meat markets 
and through other channels (paragraphs 527-9) ; 

_ (c) that the Authority should be empowered to collect and disseminate 
information on the prices and quantities of fatstock sold on both 
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a liveweight and deadweight basis, i.e. at the first-hand level (para- 
graphs 752-6); and 


(d) that the Authority should devise methods of making price compari- 
sons between liveweight and deadweight sales easier for producers 
(paragraph 757). 


! 

893. In view of the need for forecasting that arises from the new policy 
developments on the level of imports and home production and that 
would arise from our own recommendations on the guarantee arrange- 
ments, we attach particular importance to the development of situation 
and outlook work and to the improvement of the statistical data on which 
such work must be based. We recommend that the Agricultural Depart- 
ments and the Authority should collaborate closely on the collection of 
data and that the Authority should be responsible for the analysis and 
interpretation of the data and the publication of the results (Chapter XXIV). 


The consumer 


894. A knowledge of consumer preferences is essential to good market- 
ing. Relatively little research of a comprehensive and general kind into 
the nature of consumer demand for meat appears to have been carried out, 
although interest in this subject has recently been increasing. This is 
primarily a matter for the trade itself, but we recommend that the 
Authority should have powers to promote and co-ordinate additional 
consumer research programmes as it may think necessary, drawing upon 
the trade for financial support if required (paragraphs 434-8, 449-453). 


895. To enable consumers to judge and compare prices and to improve 
competition between retailers, we recommend that, as a minimum require- 
ment, all meat retailers should display in a prominent position compre- 
hensive price lists of the meat currently being offered for sale ; and further 
that, if it is practicable, the marking of cuts of meat with both the 
price per Ib. and the total price of the joint should be made compulsory 

(paragraphs 459-60). 


896. We recommend that the Authority should have powers to supple- 
ment the efforts of the trade to give advice and information to consumers. 
In addition, the Authority should be empowered to undertake more positive 
promotional activities if a large enough section of the trade requires them 
and is prepared to finance them (paragraphs 465-6, 505-8). 


The retail trade 


897. The results of the surveys we have arranged (Appendix A and 
paragraphs 476-87) provide evidence that there were substantial rises in the 
net profit margins of independent, multiple and Co-operative retailers in 
1961. Taking the period 1958-62 as a whole, however, we could find no 
evidence that net margins in the retail trade have been excessive. 


898. There is strong evidence to suggest that a substantial proportion of 
retailers have in recent years “‘averaged” prices for the various types of 
meat and “levelled” prices from one period to another. We conclude 
that these practices reduce competition and have at times contributed to 
the depression of fatstock prices. Our recommendations on price marking 
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and on the description of meat at the retail stage should focus competition 
more closely on prices and lead to more flexible pricing (paragraphs 488-500). 


899. Genuine price competition is in our view the correct means to ensure 
the efficiency of the retail meat trade (paragraph 502). Attempts by 
retailers to prevent wholesalers from selling meat directly to caterers and 
institutions are not in the interests of efficient distribution (paragraph 503). 


900. The Authority should take the lead in bringing trade representatives 
together to draw up standard codes of practice for cutting and the nomen- 
clature of cuts (paragraph 504). 


The wholesale trade 


901. The results of the surveys carried out for us (Appendix A and 
paragraphs 515-8) provide evidence that there were some rises in whole- 
salers’ net profit margins in 1961, but, taking the period 1958-62 as a 
whole, net profit margins in the wholesale trade were not in our view 
unreasonably high. 


902. We have found that the wholesale meat markets perform important 
marketing functions; in particular, in the absence of satisfactory systems 
of descriptive classification and market intelligence, the markets perform 
the essential functions of bringing together buyers and the product and of 
determining wholesale prices for home-produced and imported carcase meat. 
We would expect the markets to handle a lower, but nevertheless substantial, 
proportion of supplies in future, but they should improve their methods of 
handling meat and of preserving its quality (paragraphs 519-26). 


903. We do not recommend that the Authority should have power to 
engage in support buying or to act as a buyer of last resort (para- 
graphs 530-7). 


Transport 


904. We draw attention to the need for British Railways to speed up 
their development of an improved service for meat transport if they are not 
to lose all hope of regaining the share of the long-distance traffic for which 
they appear to be suited (paragraphs 582-3). 


905. We regard it as important that the proposed Transit of Animals 
Regulations should be laid as soon as possible (paragraphs 594-5). 


Imports 


906. We consider that imports of beef have not been well phased either 
in the long or short run and that the short-term phasing of lamb imports 
might be improved. We note the Government’s attempt to co-ordinate 
imports and home supplies. We consider that the long-term pressures of 
supply on the United Kingdom market and some of the occasional short- 
term pressures may be avoided, but in view of the practical difficulties of 
implementing sharing and phasing agreements, too much should not be 
expected of the proposed arrangements. We recommend that the Authority 
as well as the industry should advise the Government on the phasing of 
imports (paragraphs 609-20). 
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Slaughtering 


907. Dispersal of slaughtering is not a major problem in either Scotland 
or Northern Ireland. In England and Wales, statistics compiled for the 
Committee by the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food show that 
“moderate concentration” of over 90 per cent of slaughtering has already 
taken place. We can find no evidence that further concentration beyond 
the point which will be achieved when the requirements of the 1958 Act 
are fully implemented would be in the interests of efficient marketing 
(paragraphs 626-53). 


908. But there is in our view a case for the provision of additional 
services to the slaughtering industry and for a greater degree of central 
control (paragraphs 654-65). We recommend that the Authority :— 


(a) should exercise a general supervision over the slaughtering industry 
and should keep its structure under review; 


(b) should license slaughterhouses on the present basis, while local 
authorities should remain responsible for the provision of slaughter- 
ing facilities where they are inadequate (a point on which the law 
should be clarified) ; 


(c) should be made responsible, subject to Ministerial approval, for 
laying down and enforcing standards of hygiene, should sponsor 
and co-ordinate the study of more hygienic, humane and economic 
techniques of slaughtering, should itself carry out research into 
these subjects and should provide advice to those planning new 
slaughtering facilities ; 

(d) should operate a central meat inspection service, carrying out 
ante- and post-mortem inspection throughout the country, financed 
as at present, and conducting research into meat inspection problems ; 


(e) should approve slaughtering charges ; 


(f) in co-operation with the interests concerned, should set up a 
National Training Committee to improve and standardise the 
training of slaughtermen, which for new entrants should be made 
compulsory, to license slaughtermen and to advise the Government 
on physical working conditions in the industry ; and 


(zg) should be empowered to acquire or close slaughterhouses in 
exceptional circumstances if the Minister so decides (compensation 
being payable by the Authority) (paragraph 666). 


The market for pigmeat 


909. We draw attention to the potential dangers of the concentration 
of buying of bacon pigs (paragraph 676). 


910. We agree with the Government’s decision to abolish the provisions 
in the Fatstock Guarantee Scheme for quality premiums and for the 
separate stabilising arrangements, although there may be a case for 
phasing the withdrawal of these arrangements so as to alleviate the 
adjustment problems of some bacon curing factories (paragraphs 681-9 and 
777-8). 
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911. We cannot find an adequate case for the continuation of special 
treatment of the curing industry or of the Wiltshire section of that industry. 
On the contrary, we consider that, subject to transitional arrangements, it 
is in the general interest that market incentives be felt without distortion 
by all pig producers and purchasers (paragraphs 677-691). If, for reasons 
outside our terms of reference, special assistance is granted to Northern 
Ireland curers in the interests of the Northern Ireland economy, such 
special assistance should not be given through the medium of the Fatstock 
Guarantee Scheme (paragraphs 692-4). 


First-hand marketing of cattle and pigs 
912. We consider that the deadweight method of marketing has 
important advantages over liveweight marketing since we believe quality 
can be more accurately assessed and consumers’ requirements more 
accurately reflected back to producers. But we conclude that the continued 
existence of the auctions for an indefinite time to come is essential 
(a) to determine prices, in the absence of satisfactory systems of 
market intelligence and quality assessment, and 
(b) to absorb supply fluctuations by spreading their effect as widely 
as possible through the trade and over time. 
We do not recommend the use of the Fatstock Guarantee Scheme to force 
a movement from liveweight to deadweight sale since the various 
marketing channels should compete for supplies on commercial grounds 
which show where, how and by how much one channel is more efficient 
than another (paragraphs 695-737). 


913. We recommend that the Authority :— 

(a) should exercise a general supervision over, and act as a licensing 
authority for, the fatstock auctions ; 

(5) in consultation with the interests concerned, should prepare a 
code of trade practices for the operation of fatstock auctions ; 

(c) should advise Ministers on the animal health and humanity 
aspects of auction markets ; 

(d) should approve the by-laws of local authority fatstock markets ; 

(e) should sponsor and co-ordinate the study of more humane and 
economic techniques of handling and marketing fatstock through 
the auctions ; and 

(f) should be responsible for taking the initiative in co-ordinating 
fatstock auction sales and should be empowered to co-ordinate sales 
and to close fatstock auctions in exceptional circumstances, subject 
to Ministerial approval (compensation being payable by the 
Authority) (paragraphs 743-7). 


914. We have examined the use of long-term contracts and we consider 
that, while there are advantages to be gained by the parties concerned 
from an increase in the proportion of contracted supplies, contracts may not 
be particularly effective in increasing the stability of the market generally. 
We do not recommend any measures to stimulate the growth of contracts, 
preferring to see them tested by commercial conditions, but we recommend 
that the Authority should design model contracts for general use 
(paragraphs 748-51). 
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Fatstock Guarantee Scheme 


915. We recognise the need to limit the Exchequer liability on the 
Fatstock Guarantee Scheme on cattle and sheep and consider that, in 
spite of the very considerable practical difficulties, the flexible band 
arrangements may offer prospects of somewhat greater long-term price 
stability with the minimum of interference with the effective operation of 
market forces (paragraphs 763-7). 


916. We attach the greatest importance to the need to make producers 
more responsive to market forces. The Scheme in its present form has 
not only insulated farmers from the market, but has even encouraged them 
to market fatstock of a kind or at a time not required by the market. 
We consider that it is essential to take the Scheme so far as possible out 
of the context of buying and selling and we therefore recommend that, in 
spite of the practical difficulties, a start should be made on this as soon 
as possible, for example, by moving towards a system under which deficiency 
payments are calculated over the longest feasible period. If the Scheme 
is not revised along these lines, then one or other of the possible methods 
of preventing premature marketing for the guarantee payment should be 
adopted, even if this involves some interference with normal methods of 
marketing (paragraphs 768-76). 


917. We recommend that the Authority should take over the administra- 
tion of the Scheme. The Government would continue to determine 
guaranteed prices and standards of eligibility, although we would expect 
the Authority to be included amongst those consulted on these ques- 
tions; the body of knowledge that the Authority would build up about 
consumer demand and meat quality should be utilised by the Government 
in considering such matters as the eligibility standards. The Authority 
should take over responsibility for determining the method of payment, 
subject to approval by Ministers. The costs of the administration of the 
Scheme should, as at present, be met by the Government (paragraph 779). 


918. We recommend that the Agricultural Departments, and sub- 
sequently the Authority, should increase the efforts being made to obtain 
a greater degree of uniformity in the interpretation of standards of 
eligibility for guarantee payment. We do not recommend any changes in 
the conversion factors from liveweight to deadweight rates used in the 
Scheme (paragraphs 741-2). 


919. A summary of the main reasons for the collapse of the fatstock 
market in 1961-62 is given in paragraph 781 and we explain in paragraph 
782 how we believe our proposals would diminish the risk of a similar 
situation occurring in future. 


Production 


920. We draw attention to the importance from the marketing point 
of view of producers’ decisions on the quality and quantity of fatstock 
produced and on the time of marketing. We consider there is scope for 
more standardisation of quality and for reductions in supply variations 
as producers obtain increased control over production processes, but since 
weather conditions and roughage and grass supplies will continue to 
influence the time of marketing, supply fluctuations will continue to occur 
(paragraphs 783-93). 
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921. We recommend that the Authority should be given a general 
responsibility in relation to marketing to promote in conjunction with other 
bodies economic efficiency in the production of fatstock. The fields of 
importance to the Authority would include research and development 
work in the following :— 

(a) sire performance testing and recording, 

‘5) progeny testing and recording, 

(c) artificial insemination, 

(d) weight and feed recording, and 

(e) rearing and feeding systems (paragraph 794). 


922. As regards producer groups, we have concluded that they can 
and in many cases do provide benefits to producers and opportunities 
for more efficient marketing, but many groups have encountered difficulties 
and become involved in substantial financial loss (paragraphs 795-9). 

923. We recommend that the Authority should :— 

(a) collect information on the organisation and functions of fatstock 
and meat groups ; 

(b) co-ordinate the activities of the various organisations giving advice 
on the establishment and development of fatstock and meat 
groups ; 

(c) where necessary, itself supplement their activities by providing an 
information and advisory service (paragraphs 800-1). 


Northern Ireland 


924. The position of the fatstock and meat industry in Northern Ireland 
is different in a number of important respects from that of the industry in 
Great Britain (paragraphs 855-63). In our view, the arguments against 
a Northern Ireland Meat Marketing Board with trading powers are not as 
strong as those against a United Kingdom Board, but we consider that 
they are still sufficiently strong to lead to the conclusion that the establish- 
ment of a Board would not bring about more efficient marketing. Con- 
sideration of this question may, however, be influenced by wider arguments 
related to the general economic position of Northern Ireland which are 
outside the scope of our Inquiry (paragraphs 864-75). 


925. We recommend that, having regard to the small size of the country 
and the extent to which the Northern Ireland Ministry of Agriculture is 
already carrying out many of the functions proposed for the Authority, the 
Ministry should perform the additional functions recommended for an 
Authority in Great Britain and a separate Authority in Northern Ireland 
should not be established. ‘The additional functions should be financed 
on the same basis as those in Great Britain (paragraphs 876-7). We 
recommend that the present organisation of pig marketing by the Northern 
Ireland Pigs Marketing Board should be continued (paragraph 878). 
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APPENDIX A 
GROSS AND NET PROFIT MARGINS 


1. Surveys of gross and net profit margins were carried out through the 
following organisations : — 
(a) the National Federation of Meat Traders’ Associations, which draws 
its membership mainly from independent retailers in England and 
Wales ; 
(b) the Association of Multiple Retail Meat Traders, covering multiple 
retailers in Great Britain ; 


(c) the Co-operative Union, covering Co-operative retailers in the 
United Kingdom ; 

(d) the Federation of Wholesale Fresh Meat Traders, covering whole- 
salers in England and Wales outside the London area ; 

(e) the Smithfield Market Fresh Meat Traders Association, covering 
Smithfield wholesalers dealing in home-killed meat ; 

(f) the Imported Meat Trade Association, covering importers, including 
importers from South America ; 

(g) the British Bacon Curers’ Federation, covering curers in Great 
Britain ; 

(h) the Ministry of Agriculture for Northern Ireland, covering curers in 
Northern Ireland. 


In addition, a survey of independent retailers had previously been carried out 
by the National Federation of Meat Traders’ Associations as part of their original 
evidence and a considerable amount of other evidence on margins was received 
from associations and individuals. 


2. Our general approach to the margins surveys is described in paragraphs 
9 to 11 of the report. For the reasons given, we decided 
(a) to work through the trade associations concerned, in the belief 
that what we lost in representativeness and consistency between 
surveys (a consistent approach was in any case impossible because of 
the variety of functions performed) would be more than made up 
by the greater co-operation likely to be received ; 
(b) to keep the returns as simple as possible ; and 


(c) to aim primarily at reaching information on gross and net profit 
margins. 


3. This Appendix describes the methods adopted and results obtained from 
the main groups of surveys and adds some description and comment on other 
methods of approach to the margins problem. 


Margins in the Retail Trade 
Independent retailers 


4. The sample survey of the average profit margins of the members of the 
National Federation of Meat Traders’ Associations was undertaken by the 
Federation at our request. The method of selection of the sample and the 
conditions under which the survey was conducted were agreed between the 
Federation and the Committee, and the sample was made and the survey carried 
out under the supervision of a firm of Chartered Accountants. 


5. The Associations affiliated to the Federation have a membership of over 
15,000, covering some 25,000 shops, including some multiples. The Federation 
is thought to cover about three-quarters of the independent retailers in England 
and Wales. 


6. The sample was selected by taking every eighth name from a random 
starting point from the membership lists of all affiliated associations. Associa- 
tions were in alphabetical order, as were the members in most lists, and care 
was taken to avoid double counting. The 1,922 members selected were sent a 
questionnaire and those not replying within three weeks were sent a prepaid 
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reminder letter. The individual returns were seen only by the Federation’s 
Economist and the Accountants. Of the 1,922 questionnaires despatched, 38 
were returned undelivered, leaving a total of 1,884 delivered. Replies were 
received from 512 members (27:2 per cent of delivered questionnaires), and 422 
of these were usable. The remaining 90 members were unable to complete the 
questionnaire or their returns were unsuitable in other respects. We understand 
that the main reasons given by retailers for not completing the questionnaire 
were, in order of importance : — 


(a) that they were mixed businesses pera with other retail lines or 
with wholesaling, manufacturing or farming functions) and separate 
figures were not available for their retail meat trade ; 


(b) that they had only recently commenced business, often after purchase 
from a previous owner whose accounts were not available ; 


(c) that the owner had retired or died. 
Only 4 forms were discarded because they were incomplete. 


7. The main results of the survey are given in Tables A and B. Table A 
is in two parts. The first part summarises all the usable returns and the second 
summarises the returns from those firms with nine or less branches (i.e. it excludes 
the multiples and refers only to the “independent retailers”). Table B relates 
to the first 393 usable returns received. These were classified according to 
turnover in the last year for which details were given, as follows: — 


Group Size of turnover Number of returns 
I Over £100,000 PA x, Ae 
II £20,000-£100,000__—..... ne 133 
Ii £10,000—£20,000 re ae 152 
IV Under £10,000 Ry 3 83 


Results are given for each of these size groups and for the sum of these groups. 
We understand that the addition of the late arrivals would not significantly 
have affected the pattern of results shown. 


8. In an explanatory note, the Federation stated : — 


“Included under each year are details from accounts drawn up at any 
date during that calendar year. This results in a trading year ending in, 
say, January, 1962, being included under 1962 although the bulk of the sales 
were in the preceding calendar year. There are difficulties whichever period 
is chosen. For example, to take separately all accounts ending during a 
particular quarter divides the sample into smaller and non-comparable 
groups of firms. And of course using years however chosen will dampen 
the more extreme short-term variations. Nevertheless, each of these 
years might be taken as extending on average from June/July to May/June. 


“Many firms gave details for some years only. In the under-£10,000 
turnover group for example only 54 of the 83 returns had all five years’ 
figures and confined to these the sample would have been greatly reduced. 
In the case of groups of larger firms there would be an even further reduc- 
tion of the sample because many of those returns covering all years did so 
for a varying number of shops and working proprietors. Thus comparisons 
between years will usually be derived from somewhat different samples. 


“Most forms were completed by traders themselves, although a large 
number had been prepared by Accountants. There were no requests for 
clarification of the questionnaire. There are no reasons to suspect any 
significant inaccuracies in the reporting. While the figures are taken from 
accounts prepared specifically for tax purposes these nevertheless provide 
the most comprehensive, reliable and standardized record of transactions 
available for such large numbers of traders over a period of years and 
constitute a similarly accurate measure of gross and net margins. 
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“There were the anticipated wide variations between businesses in line 
with what we know of the variety of supply and retailing arrangements 
according to locality, class of trade, and other factors. In these circum- 
stances a random sejection from an undifferentiated list may have been 
inappropriate. Selecting businesses randomly probably induced a much lower 
response than could have been obtained by other means. 


“It must be emphasised that this was a survey of Federation members 
and it is not known what differences would have emerged from a correspond- 
ing inquiry covering all private independent traders (of which the Federation 
membership represents perhaps three-quarters) had this been possible. Cer- 
tainly there are fewer of the smallest businesses here than might be expected 
from the first reports of the Census of Distribution for 1961. [The average 
turnover per shop of all firms covered by the survey (excluding those with 
over 10 branches) was £19,500 in 1961 while the comparable figure from 
the 1961 Census of Distribution was about £14,000.] 

“ Definitions 

“ Turnover : all retail sales of predominantly butchers’ businesses. It will 
include sausages and meat products either of the firm’s own manufacture 
or branded and bought in, and may include some other goods such as 
canned foods. Retail sales may be made either for cash over the counter, 
through delivery to households with or without some extension of credit, or 
under contract (again with credit and delivery) to local authorities and other 
institutions. Each of these different lines and types of sale will require a 
different gross margin. The bulk of these are counter sales of carcase meat 
for cash. Of the rest it may be assumed that, roughly, the lower margins 
on branded and packaged lines offset the larger gross margins on own- 
manufactured meat products; and the lower gross margins on sales on 
contract similarly balance the larger margins where credit and delivery are 
provided for household purchasers. 


“Gross Profit: difference between purchases and sales of goods after 
allowing for changes in stock values at the beginning and end of the year, 
All expenses and any net profit must be found out of this gross margin. 
The trade practice has been followed of quoting expenses and margins 
as percentages of sales. 


“ Tabour costs: wages and salaries paid. They do not include any 
amounts appropriated by a sole trader, or drawings for himself, any salaries 
to members of a partnership, or any fees or salaries paid to full-time or 
part-time company directors. Unless cash wages are paid to members 
of the family and shown in the accounts they are not included here and 
must be deducted from net profit below. They do include the employers’ 
share of the National Insurance Contributions but not the N.LC. for 
proprietors. 

“ Other expenses: difference between gross profit on the one hand and 
labour costs and net profit on the other, each of which was declared. It is 
assumed to cover all the operating expenses of a retail butcher’s business, 
including depreciation and interest on any loans or overdrafts. No details 
of individual expenses were asked for beyond that of labour. 

“Net profit: gross profit after deducting all current expenditure and 
before any payments to proprietors or directors, appropriations to capital 
accounts and reserves, and before any taxation payments. No adjustments 
have been made to this figure as stated in the returns. 

“Net profit therefore comprises three elements: 

(a) the return to the working proprietor or director for his labour ; 
(b) a return for management ; 
(c) a return on his capital. 

“Much more difficult to define is the reward for enterprise in having 
established and operated a business, as distinct from being hired as an 
employee and manager and investing the capital elsewhere. Imputed 
deductions for the labour, management and return on capital by the working 
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proprietor should still leave a residual element of true profit which might 
form part of the theoretical explanation of individual enterprise. Figures 
of net profit from our survey suggest that for the average business no such 
residual exists and that other attractions operate to maintain the status 
and numbers of working proprietors. 


“Net profit per working proprietor has been shown for the smaller 
firms but not for the larger (or for the total). This is because in the 
latter case the element of managerial service has become confused with an 
increasing reward for scarce and valuable directorial abilities, and an even 
more important return on a large capital investment. Net profit becomes 
much less closely related to the activity of any particular working proprietor 
than is the case with the smaller business. 


“Number of working proprietors: all sole traders, partners or working 
directors who are remunerated out of a net profit defined as before any 
deductions for this remuneration. The returns do not suggest that any non- 
working directors or sleeping partners have been included.” 


Multiple retailers 


9. The Association of Multiple Retail Meat Traders has a membership of 73 
firms covering about 3,000 shops in Great Britain. This compares with the 1961 
Census of Distribution figure of 4,234 multiple branches trading primarily in 
meat. The Association does not cover supermarkets. 


10. The main obstacle to an accurate survey of the retail meat trade of 
multiple retailers is that some multiple retailers, particularly the smaller ones, 
do not cost their retail operations separately from their wholesale trade. In 
addition, like the independent retailers, many multiple retailers cover other 
commodities as well as meat. One in five of the Association’s members were 
sent questionnaires. Replies were received from 10 of the 15 firms who received 
questionnaires. This was a small sample but, because it included two very 
large firms, it covered a substantial proportion of the trade. The sample’s 
turnover in 1961 was equivalent to about 60 per cent of the total turnover of 
multiple retailers recorded by the 1961 Census of Distribution and it covered 
nearly 90 per cent of the shops operated by the Association’s members. 


11. The returns were collated and summarised by a firm of Chartered Account- 
ants and the individual returns were at no time seen by either the Associa- 
tion’s officials or by members of the Committee. The accountants kept in close 
touch with the Committee on the methods used. 


12. The returns were summarised by including in each calendar year the 
figures for the financial year ended at any time during that calendar year. This 
was the same treatment as that used in the survey of independent retailers 
described above. We understand that the financial years of about three-quarters 
of the shops ended in December and those of most of the remainder in March, 
so that the results were not very different from calendar year figures. The 
information in the returns consisted of turnover and number of shops, together 
with gross profits and expenses expressed as percentages of turnover. The 
expense percentages were further divided into shop wages, including commission, 
other direct shop expenses and administrative expenses, including depreciation. 
One firm was not able to provide this analysis of expenses. No information 
was obtained on the number of working proprietors remunerated from the profits 
of the business or on the capital employed. The results of the survey are 


set out in Table C. 


13. The sample is too small to justify any detailed analysis by size, but 
we understand that: — 

(a) with one exception, the smaller firms in the sample had a bigger aver- 
age turnover per branch than the larger firms ; 

(b) the larger firms in the sample had higher gross and net profits than 
the smaller firms in 1959 and 1961 but lower gross and net profits in the 
other three years. 
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Co-operative retailers 


14. By agreement with the Committee, the Co-operative Union drew the 
sample of Retail Co-operative Societies from their list of societies trading in 
meat. We were informed by the Co-operative Union that the meat trade of 
Societies with 1,000 members or less was insignificant and could be disregarded. 
The remainder were sampled as follows :— 


—_—— — 


Size of Number of Ratio drawn Number Number of 
Society by Societies in for in completed 
membership meat trade sample sample returns 

1,001—10,000 a a 401 Leis 32 11 
10,001-20,000__... ta as Io 10 12 7 
20,001-50,000__.... es 87 18 11 10 
50,001—100,000 ... a 36 1:4 10 9 
100,001—150,000 ... jy 17 1:24 7 6 
Over. 150/000 Ga. i 2 Ti; a i 2 
658 74 45 


It will be seen that the response from the larger Societies was excellent but 
that the response rates of the Societies in the lowest and next lowest size groups 
were 34 and 58 per cent respectively. The returns from three of the Societies 
(one each in the two smallest size groups and one in the second largest) were 
unsuitable for inclusion; two had only recently started trading in meat and 
the information in the third was not strictly comparable with that in other 
returns. There were therefore 42 usable returns, covering 1,455 retail outlets 
in 1962. 


15. The returns were collated and processed by the Committee Secretariat. 
The financial year of the majority of the Societies ended in September, but one 
or two of the largest, covering a significant proportion of the trade, ended in 
January. The practice adopted in the other retail surveys of including in each 
calendar year the details from accounts drawn up at any date during that 
calendar year was not practicable in this case since it would not have been 
possible to gross up the results for more than 4 years. We therefore adopted 
a February/January year basis (accounts ending in the February/January year 
being included in that year), although we have described the years as “1958”, 
“1959” and so on. Like the results of the survey of multiple retailers, the 
results of this survey probably reflect broadly the changes in gross and net 
profit margins from calendar year to calendar year. 


16. The main difficulty in interpreting the results of this survey arises from 
the fact that a number of the Societies in the sample were unable to exclude 
some slaughtering and wholesaling costs. A broad indication of the extent of 
these “ pre-retail ” activities was given in the returns and this suggests that up to 
about one-fifth of the total turnover may have been affected. 


17. For each year, the returns in each size group were grossed up by the 
ratio of the total number of Societies in that group to the number of usable 
returns. The results are summarised in Table D. 


18. Information for each of the years surveyed was given under the following 

headings : — 

(a) sales, including transfers ; 

(b) gross profit (sales less purchase of goods) ; 

(c) personnel expenses (wages, salaries, National Insurance, graduated 

pensions and ordinary superannuation contributions) ; and 

(d) net profit (after providing for management and general charges). 
Information on personnel expenses was not separately shown on 10 returns ; 
allowance has been made for this in grossing-up, but the information on personnel 


expenses is not, therefore, strictly comparable with the information under the 
remaining headings. 
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19. In their original evidence, the Co-operative Union reported that the total 
meat trade (including turnover in grocery and general branches) in Co-operative 
Societies in 1961 was about £77 million. The comparable figure derived from 
grossing-up the sample was about £79 million. 


Supermarkets 


20. We have not attempted to carry out a survey of gross and net profit 
margins of supermarkets, but the Supermarket Association of Great Britain has 
provided the Committee with some information on the gross margins of a few 
operators for eight separate 4 weekly periods over the 17 months from December, 
1961, to April, 1963. Information for the first period was obtained from 7 
operators, covering 73 supermarkets, and by the last period the scope had in- 
creased to 16 operators, covering 128 supermarkets. We have no means of 
judging how typical the results were of meat trading in supermarkets generally, 
but it is worth recording that about 9 out of 10 of the gross margins recorded 
fell between 17 and 27 per cent of turnover and about 6 out of 10 between 20 and 
25 per cent of turnover. 


Summary of information on retail margins 


21. Because of the differences in the importance of employer’s remuneration 
between small and large firms, the incidence of the financial year ends, and the 
differences in coverage of the surveys, it is difficult to compare the patterns of 
gross and net profit margins. This is particularly true of comparison of the inde- 
pendent retailers’ results with the remainder. Employers’ or proprietors’ re- 
muneration was more important in their case and their financial years were more 
widely dispersed than those of the other retailers surveyed. 


22. The percentage gross and net profit margins obtained from the surveys 
organised by the Committce are summarised in the following table: — 


1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
Gross profit margins 


Independent retailers oe 18-8 18-9 19-3 ee LN inane toe 
Multiple retailers ... ts 212 21°35 20°8 23°8 22:0 
Co-operative retailers on 23°5 23-9 24-0 27:1 fe | 


Net profit margins 
Independent retailers (before 
deduction of proprietors’ 
remuneration) ys 
Multiple retailers ... 
Co-operative retailers 


ALS Ps ss 
NO 
LhwWa 
IOS 
BR wWoO 
NAN 
YUAN 
OoNn 
fw) 
OnAN 


Margins in the Wholesale and Import Trades 
Provincial wholesalers 


23. By agreement with the Committee, the Federation of Wholesale Fresh 
Meat Traders sent questionnaires on margins and costs to all of their 350 
members. The Federation believe that their members are responsible for the bulk 
of the provincial wholesale trade in home-produced meat. Replies were sent 
directly to a firm of Chartered Accountants, who alone have seen the accounts 
of individual firms and who collated and summarised them. 


24. At the outset we recognised that it would be impossible for us to carry 
out a detailed study of the finances of the wholesale trade, with all its permuta- 
tions of functions and costs. We therefore decided to obtain information on 
turnover and gross and net profit margins as accurately as possible and to estab- 
lish a very broad picture of the functions regularly performed by those making 
returns. Information on expenses under a few main headings was requested, 
although it was recognised that many wholesalers would have difficulty in showing 
some of the items separately. 


25. We understand that audited returns were received from 94 members. 
Returns from 6 firms were excluded from the survey, mainly because those firms 
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could not separate their wholesale meat business from other activities. The re- 
maining 88 returns were summarised by including in each calendar year the 
figures for the financial year ended at any time during that calendar year. The 
financial year ends were dispersed over the year, the more common months being 
June, March, December and April, in that order. 


26. The broad pattern of functions regularly carried out by 84 of the 88 
wholesalers who made usable returns is shown in Table E. This shows that all 
of them regularly purchased livestock and almost all carried out slaughtering. 
Over half sold at meat markets and nearly three-quarters delivered to retail shops. 
About half cut meat beyond the traditional wholesale stage. This suggests that 
the wholesalers sampled regularly carried out a broad range of wholesaling 
functions. 


TABLE E—SAMPLE SURVEY OF TRADING RESULTS OF 
PROVINCIAL WHOLESALERS 


Functions regularly performed by the sample 


South | South Midland North | North 


Eastern | Weftern Eastern | Western Total 
Returns where this part of the 
questionnaire was completed .. 11 11 17 17 28 84 
Purchase of livestock ae # 11 ry 17 Lg 28 84 
Purchase of dressed meat yy 2 5 10 5 18 40 
Transport of livestock from pur- 
chase point to slaughter point .. 11 8 10 10 "19 58 
Slaughtering Ae oe ae 10 10 a 15 vA 719 
Cutting beyond normal wholesale 
practice, i.e. :— 
Cattle (beyond quarters) 4 5 11 6 15 41 
Pigs (beyond sides) .. a 5 4 12 8 14 43 
Sheep/lambs (beyond car- 
cases) ¥ 4 . 3 6 11 9 19 48 
Calves (beyond carcases) 2 6 10 3 11 32 
Sale at meat market ae 4 5 7 8 25 49 
Delivery to retail shop 10- 9 11 14 14 58 





27. Table F summarises the information obtained on turnover and gross and 
net profit margins. Of the 88 wholesalers who made returns, 17 could not pro- 
vide information for all the years covered by the survey. Separate summaries 
were therefore prepared for the information obtained from all 88 firms and for 
the information from the 71 firms providing returns for all five years. 


28. The Accountants have commented :— 


“Nothing was charged as a cost in the returns for the remuneration of 
working directors or proprietors. The number of working proprietors paid 
out of the net profit was disclosed, and we have accordingly calculated the 
average sum available for each such working proprietor. This exercise is 
the only one possible, but it is subject to two large qualifications : — 


(i) While the reporting auditors have excluded from the figures any trans- 
actions relating to activities other than the wholesaling of meat, the 
working proprietors have been counted throughout as if they were wholly 
engaged in the wholesaling of meat ; in cases where they were not in fact 
so wholly engaged, the averages are too low. 


(ii) No allowance is made for the remuneration of capital; interest on 
borrowed money only (in no case significant) was charged as a cost. For 
this reason the averages are too high.” | 
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29. The information returned included transport costs, slaughtering costs, 
wages and salaries, interest on borrowed money, and other costs. The Accoun- 
tants have pointed out :— 


““We do not report separately on the above items of cost for all the firms 
in the sample ; from our examination of the returns it is clear that slaughter- 
ing costs and wages and salaries are often not easily separated, as 36 firms 
apparently grouped these two items together. Further, in several cases 
apportionments had to be made between the wholesale meat business and 
other businesses run by the same firm; of the 88 firms included, 20 are 
engaged in other activities such as retailing or farming. In these circum- 
stances, the various costs shown in the returns are more useful in providing 
the gross and net profit figures than in showing the actual amounts of each 
item of expenditure incurred in the wholesale meat trade. You requested, 
however, that some indication of the relative amounts of these costs might be 
given ; we therefore selected 20 returns which gave figures under all headings 
of expense for all 5 years, and summarised the results.” 


Percentages of turnover (20 companies) 








Net 
Turnover | Gross | profit | Trans- |Slaughter- Other 
Year £7000 profit | before port ing Wages | Interest costs 
taxation 

1958 re 11,709 76 Li 1-7 | It 1-7 0-1 1-4 
1959 - 11,824 he2 1-1 1 -6 1-3 1-7 02 13 
1960 fi. 12,265 78 1-4 1-7 1-5 1-8 me 1-4 
1961 ne 12,566 8-9 1°9 1-9 1-8 1:5 0:3 1;°5 
1962 Sie 12,109 9-4 1-8 1-8 1-6 2:1 0-4 1-7 


Remuneration of working directors, proprietors or partners was included under 
gross and net profit but not under any cost heading. 


30. Table G analyses the results by geographical areas. We understand that 
no returns were received from Scotland, Northern Ireland, or Wales other than 
Cardiff ; or from the north-east, north of Middlesbrough, or the north-west, north 
of Morecambe. One return was in fact received from the London area. The 
figures for the north western area included 9 firms deriving half or more of their 
business from dealings on a commission basis. The gross and net profits per- 
centages of these firms were below the average for firms dealing on their own 
account. In no other region was commission business significant. 


31. Lastly, Table H analyses the results by size of firm, according to 
turnover. 


Smithfield Market Fresh Meat Wholesalers 


32. This survey covered those members of the Smithfield Market Fresh Meat 
Traders Association with a turnover on fresh meat amounting to at least 80 per 
cent of their total sales. Of the 27 members to which this applied, 26 made 
returns, all of which were used for the survey. The questionnaires were 
despatched by the Association and replies were sent by each firm’s auditors to 
independent accountants for summarising. 


33. The results of the survey are summarised in Table I. The fact that 
the rate of gross profit rose in 1962 is at first sight surprising since the bulk of 
the trade was sold on commission. We understand from the accountants that 
the increase is accounted for by the fact that meat is normally sold on the basis 
of either 4 per cent of realisations or 1d. per lb. When the price of meat is 
2s. Od. per Ib. the two rates of commission are roughly the same, but when meat 
prices fall below 2s. Od. per Ib., as we understand they did in the period covered 
by the accounts ended in 1962, the 1d. per lb. rate is greater than 4 per cent of 
realisations. 
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TABLE G—SAMPLE SURVEY OF TRADING RESULTS OF 
PROVINCIAL WHOLESALERS 


Analysis of figures by geographical areas 


Average 
Average profit available | Working 
Year Firms |Aggregate| Average | before taxation (a) | for each pro- 
turnover | turnover working | prietors 
proprietor 
Gross Net (a) 


South Eastern 


1958 .. %. 11 3,664 333 7°8 1°7 2,992 19 
1959): ei 12 3.994 335 9:1 1°8 3,607 19 
1960 .. sf 12 4,322 360 9 33 1-7 3,195 19 
1961 .. ne 12 4,534 378 9-0 2:0 4,394 20 
1962 .. i 11 4,770 434 11 °8 2°8 4,754 23 
South Western 
1958 .. vu 10 4,430 443 8 33 1-9 5,590 14 
1959 .. ou 10 5,013 501 Fes 1-4 4,547 14 
1960 .. aks 10 4,894 489 76 0:9 2,809 13 
1961 .. ‘e 11 5,299 482 9-2 1°6 4,898 13 
1962 .. igs 9 4,650 517 9 3 1-4 3,710 10 
Midland 
1958 .. Ae 13 9,653 743 6°5 1:3 6,296 28 
1959 .. a 16 10,593 662 Te2 1-4 55h) 29 
1960 .. im 17 10,947 644 7-4 1-7 5,800 31 
1961 .. a 17 13 lo 660 7-9 2-2 8,978 32 
1962 .. ¥ 16 10,558 660 9-2 2:6 9,516 29 
North Eastern 
TOSS ty. a 16 3,582 224 7:1 2:0 1,504 40 
1959 .. ¥, 17 3,941 232 6°7 1-6 1,565 44 
1960 .. ha 17 4,076 240 7:1 2:1 2,206 45 
196) soveeerl Pes 17, 3,294 194 76 2:2 1,558 45 
1962 .. Sy 15 2,782 185 9-1 3-1 2,389 41 
North Western ~ 
OSG" r 29 11,102 383 9-0 2:4 2,304 80 
1959 .. es 30 11,024 367 8-6 1-6 1,567 83 
1960 .. A 30 11,340 378 9-2 2-1 2,406 81 
1961 .. Be 29 12,289 424 10:1 2:9 3,379 81 
1962 .. ay 29 11,882 410 11 -4 3°5 3,682 80 


Note :—{a) Simple averages of the profit percentages of each individual firm concerned. 
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4 
TABLE H. SAMPLE SURVEY OF RESULTS OF 
PROVINCIAL WHOLESALERS 


Analysis by size of turnover 





Under £100,0 00 | £400,000 Over 
£100,000 to, to £750,000 | otal 
; £400,000 | £750,000 


ae | 


1958 


Number of firms 9 44 14 12 79 
Per cent of total turnover... 1-4 33 -2 vais. 40 -2 100 -0 
Per cent of total net profit .. 4:2 39 +1 25 -4 31:3 100 -0 
1959 
Number of firms ie :. 12 44 15 14 85 
Per cent of totalturnover .. 1:5 31-6 23 °8 43 -1 100 -0 
Per cent of total net profit .. 4-2 38 +6 22-6 34 -6 100 -0 
1960 
Number of firms ia 4 11 43 18 14 86 
Per cent of total turnover .. 1-6 28 -2 26 -7 43 °5 100-0 
Per cent of total net profit .. 4-2 34-5 26 7 34 -6 100 -0 
1961 
Number of firms Ls ft 11 42 17 16 86 
Per cent of total turnover .. 1-6 27 -0 23 -2 48 -2 100 -0 
Per cent of total net profit .. 3-9 29 -1 22°5 44-5 100 -0 
1962 
Number of firms ae sh? 10 42 14 14 80 
Per cent of total turnover . 1-6 30 -2 23 -0 45-2 100-0 
Per cent of total net profit .. 4°5 41 -6 20:2 30-7 100 -0 
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Importers 


34. Information was obtained from 12 members of the Imported Meat Trade 
Association on their trading results in recent years ; returns were made through 
firms of Chartered Accountants. The information was obtained from some of 
the larger firms and we have no means of judging how representative it was of 
the importing trade as a whole, but it covered about half of total imports of 
carcase meat in 1960-62. | 


35. The results are summarised in Table J, separate information being given 
for importers of South American meat and for other importers. We understand 
that only one of the “other importers” was significantly connected with the 
_ South American trade. 


36. So far as the 6 members in the South American trade are concerned, the 
variety of accounting methods and types of trade made it difficult to obtain a 
uniform approach to the returns. We understand that 1 company’s financial 
years ended in September, 1 in October, 3 in December and 1 in April. We 
tried to obtain information on the extent to which these firms acted as agents 
or principals, but we were informed that it would be misleading to attempt to 
classify them in this fashion. We understand that :— 


(a) two traders reported that transportation and storage costs were re- 
imbursed by, or charged to, the shippers ; 


(b) one trader reported that bank interest was paid by the shipper ; and 


(c) one trader reported that bank interest and other expenses were paid by 
the shippers. 


Although these items were paid by the shippers, they were included in the aggre- 
gate figures of expenses, and net profits were therefore lower than they otherwise 
would have been. However, we understand that the items at (a) amounted to 
only 8 per cent of the total transportation and storage costs, item (b) was “not 
material ’ and item (c) amounted in total to less than £10,000. 


37. Similar difficulties were experienced with the returns from the other 
members. Four of the companies’ financial years ended in January, one in March 
and one in October. For 3 of the 6 firms, the business done as agents represented 
over 75 per cent of their total turnover, but this trade could not be separately 
distinguished from the remainder. In one case the estimated proportion of all the 
figures relating to agency business has been excluded, as the total turnover on 
which commission was earned could not be calculated by the firm ; otherwise the 
figures shown for other importers in Table J include business done both as agents 
and as principals. A number of qualifications was made. One firm could not 
segregate transport and storage costs, which were charged in their case against 
gross profits ; to this extent the figures for gross profit and transport and storage 
were wrong, and could not be corrected. A second firm charged transport costs 
against gross profits for the first two accounting periods only ; it then changed its 
accounting date and charged them! separately (for the broken period appropriate 
apportionments were made by the accountants). A third firm excluded deprecia- 
tion on cold stores from transport and storage charges. A fourth firm explained 
that three-quarters of its business was on a “ specially arranged continuous account 
sale basis ’’, which required it to make no remittance of sale proceeds to the 
consignor until the proceeds were received; there was therefore no call for 
borrowed money, and no interest charges for servicing it. Lastly, the distinction 
drawn between the results of activities overseas and in the United Kingdom was 
largely a matter of allocation of costs and profits to each of these activities and 
the basis for allocation varied from firm to firm. 


38. It will be apparent that the limitations on the information obtained make 
the figures of doubtful value. We have nevertheless thought it worthwhile to 
record the results of our inquiries, emphasising at the same time that they should 


be used with caution. 
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Curers 


Great Britain 


39. Questionnaires were sent by the British Bacon Curers’ Federation to a 
sample of one in six of their members. The questionnaires were returned to a 
firm of Chartered Accountants who alone saw the individual returns and who 
collated and summarised them. We understand that of the 35 firms which received 
returns, 10 made no reply and 6 were for various reasons unable to supply the 
information requested. One return was defective. The remaining 18 firms (6 of 
whom were under the same management) provided information on their whole 
factory operations, but only 8 of them (2 under the same management) were also 
able to provide separate figures for their bacon curing operations. 


40. The returns covered five years. We understand that the financial years of 
7 firms ended in March or April and of 5 others in December (all from 1958 to 
1962) ; 1 year ended in January and 5 in March (all from 1959 to 1963). The 
returns have therefore been summarised by grouping the year-ends most closely 
related, ie. 1959-60 includes year-ends from December, 1959, to April, 1960. 
Separate summaries have been prepared covering (a) the whole factory operations 
of all 18 firms and (b) the whole factory and bacon curing operations of those 
firms which gave the latter information. 


41. Table K gives details of the results of the whole factory operations of all 
the firms which made usable returns. Gross and net profit margins have been 
calculated on a different basis from that used above for the margins of retailers, 
wholesalers and importers. The gross profit has been calculated by deducting 
from the turnover the cost of materials, factory wages, light, heat, power and 
factory overheads, rent and rates, and depreciation (i.e. factory only, excluding 
that put under other heads). The net profit was calculated by deducting from 
gross profit the cost of administration and office salaries, carriage, selling expenses, 
packages, discounts and other costs. We understand that in general the small firms 
in the sample showed a gross profit percentage below, and a net profit percentage 
above, those of the larger firms. Information on net assets was provided by 
only 11 firms and this information, together with the turnovers of those firms 
and their net profits (less losses) expressed as percentages of their net assets at the 
end of the year, is also given in the Table. 


42. Tables L and M summarise the information obtained from those firms 
which also gave details of their bacon curing operations. Table L gives the 
total turnover of these firms and their total bacon turnover. The former is 
stated after and the latter before deduction of allowances for quality claims 
and bacon shrinkage. The Table also gives details of gross profits and of those 
costs that would be charged in arriving at gross profits. Table M shows the costs 
that would be charged against gross profit in arriving at net profit before taxation. 
A comparison is also shown of the net profit percentages of these firms for their 
combined operations and for their bacon curing only. The Secretary of the 
British Bacon Curers’ Federation has expressed some reservations on this survey 
of the results of bacon curing operations : — 


“It must be appreciated by the Committee that almost all businesses con- 
cerned in this enquiry have functions other than the production of bacon and 
since there is considerable sharing of costs and services much of the appor- 
tionment as between bacon and other processes must of necessity be estimates 
only. By the notes and guidance we have given to curers we trust that 
variations will be kept to a minimum but nevertheless the Committee are 
asked not to place too much emphasis on the results obtained from Section II 
of the enquiry for this reason. We are particularly concerned with the effect 
of this position on the profitability aspect. This can only be an estimate 
made by the factories’ own staff and it is essential that the Committee 
appreciate this fact.” 


Northern Ireland 


43. Similar information on margins was collected from a sample of curers in 
Northern Ireland. Curers’ margins in Northern Ireland are centrally negotiated 
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between the Pigs Marketing Board and the Ulster Curers’ Association, but 
since prices charged by the Board for pigs sold to curers are broadly similar to 
‘pig prices in Great Britain, the trading results of the Northern Ireland curers 
can be taken to be on a roughly comparable basis to those of the curers in 
Great Britain. 


44. The questionnaires used for Northern Ireland were similar to those used 
for curers in Great Britain. Seven firms, covering 52 per cent of the pigs 
handled in Northern Ireland in 1962, were sent questionnaires, and six (three 
controlled by the Pigs Marketing Board and three independent) replied. Returns 
from one independent firm were excluded because they covered a period of 
only nine months. The returns were collated on a similar year-end basis as those 
for curers in Great Britain. 


45. Table N gives details of the results of the whole factory operations of 
all the firms which made usable returns. All the items have been calculated 
on the same basis as the figures in Table K. 


46. Since comparatively few pigs are used in Northern Ireland for other 
purposes than bacon curing, figures for the expenses of bacon curing operations 
are not separately shown, but the following figures show percentage net profits 
or losses (the latter are shown in brackets) for two factories carrying out curing 
and other operations in Northern Ireland compared with the figures shown above 
for Great Britain :— 








Northern Ireland Great Britain 
Year 
Whole factory : Whole factory . 
operations Bacon curing operations Bacon curing 
1958-59 .. Rs aa 2-74 2 38 2°78 0-83 
1959-60 .. & us 0 -25 (0 -47) 1 -40 (3 -84) 
1960-61 .. 3 of 0-75 (0-15) 2-09 (4 -09) 
1961-62 .. x in (1 -03) (1 -67) 2 -98 (4 -61) 
1962-63 .. = Lh 1:23 1-03 | 3-19 (4 -95) 


Alternative Approaches 


47. There are three other approaches which might be adopted to estimate 
margins :— 

(a) the costing of individual animals and carcases through the various 
stages of marketing and distribution ; 

(b) comparisons of prices at various stages in the marketing and distribution 
chain ; and 

(c) comparisons of national figures of the value of the marketing and 
distribution industry’s inputs (production, imports, etc.) and output 
(purchases by consumers and caterers). 


Costing approach 

48. The variety of distribution channels, of types of animal and product, 
and of transport costs make generalisation on a national scale through the 
costing approach extremely difficult, if not impossible. We have obtained 
some limited information on the costing of a few carcases through the system, 
but we have no means of drawing general inferences from these few examples 
and we have not therefore pursued this method further. 


Price comparisons 
49. The main weaknesses of price comparisons as a method of assessing 
margins are :— 
(a) They take no account of changes in the value of items (such as 
by-products or wholesale and retail wastage), which are taken off 
between the stages at which prices are measured. For example, retail 
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wastage is probably at its highest when meat is plentiful and prices are 
low ; this could be regarded as an increased cost, and as one reason 
why the margin between wholesale and retail prices might increase 
somewhat as wholesale prices fell, but it would not, of course, be shown 
by a comparison of prices. 


(b) They give no information on changes in costs. 


(c) It is difficult to obtain representative prices, particularly at the retail 
level. 


(d) Since price indices are normally used, they show proportionate changes 
in prices and not changes in absolute levels. For example, if the 
wholesale price was, say, 2s. Od. per Ib. and the retail price 3s. Od. per Ib., 
a fall of 6d. in each of these prices would appear as a fall of 25 per cent 
on the wholesale price index, but only 16-17 per cent on the retail price 
index.. There is, therefore, some difficulty in interpreting comparisons 
of price indices and proportionate changes in prices at one stage should 
not necessarily be reflected by similar proportionate changes at another. 


50. Comparisons of first-hand price indices for fat cattle, fat lambs and 
fat pigs (other than bacon pigs) with wholesale price indices for home-produced 
beef, lamb and por< respectively are given in Charts 13, 14 and 15. These show 
how closely proportionate changes at the first-hand level for cattle, pigs and 
(to a lesser extent) sheep have been reflected by proportionate changes in 
wholesale prices. Many of the changes between auction and wholesale market 
are either fixed charges per head or carcase or fixed percentages of value; 
the relationship between changes in first-hand and wholesale prices is therefore 
likely to be close. However, as regards the method of comparison, there are 
differences between the prices per lb. of the live animal at the auctions and the 
wholesale prices per lb. of meat, so that equal absolute changes at each level 
are not necessarily similar in proportion. 


51. Comparisons of wholesale and retail prices are more difficult, mainly 
because of the lack of published data on retail prices. Ideally, prices for a full 
range of cuts for home-produced and imported meat should be collected regularly 
and weighted according to the proportions of these cuts in the national average 
imported and home-produced carcases respectively. This would not be an 
easy calculation but in any case the data necessary for it are not available. 
The Ministry of Labour collect a range of prices from home-produced and 
imported cuts, but these price are not published. 


52. The only alternative is to use the National Food Survey data, which 
are not entirely appropriate for price comparison purposes : — 


(a) The National Food Survey provides average values rather than prices, 
i.e. they are not prices for a consistent group of cuts and qualities, but 
vary according to the meat actually purchased. They therefore vary 
according to a number of factors, the most important in the present 
context being the availability and prices of meat. Thus when meat is 
cheap, higher-priced cuts may be purchased and the National Food 
Survey average values would then understate the price fall. 


(b) If the Survey encourages “prestige buying” by the housewife while 
she is being surveyed, the average values would suggest that prices were 
higher than they in fact were. 


(c) The Survey average values cannot distinguish home and imported meat, 
thus limiting the comparisons which can be made. 


On the other hand, the National Food Survey average values cover all the 
cuts that are sold to domestic consumers. 


53. Wholesale price indices for beef, lamb and pork are compared with 
indices of National Food Survey average values for these types of carcase meat 
in Charts 16, 17 and 18. For the reasons given in paragraphs 49 and S52 it is 
to be expected that the fluctuations in the average values index should be 
smaller than those in the wholesale index. Nevertheless, the charts do provide 
some evidence that retail prices for all three types of meat have fluctuated much 
less than wholesale prices. a 


National expenditure approach 


54. At the Committee’s request, the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Food has attempted to estimate the apparent costs of marketing, processing and 
distributing meat and meat products in 1959-1962. The estimates are given in 
Table O. The Ministry have emphasised the tentative nature of many of the 
figures in this Table; errors could arise from the difficulties of calculating 
National Expenditure figures (domestic and catering purchases), of reconciling 
the quantities used for the National Expenditure figures with statistics of agricul- 
tural production and imports (an essential pre-requisite to a comparison of 
values), and of assessing the values of the various intermediate “ leakages ”, such 
as by-products and wastage. The Ministry have pointed out that the error in 
the apparent margin between the value of inputs and output could be at least 
+ £25 million. The margin between inputs and output covers the cost of transport 
of fatstock, first-hand marketing, slaughter, cold stores, meat transport, whole- 
saling, processing (including curing, canning, manufacturing and added 
ingredients, such as flour, fillers, etc.), retailing, wastage, losses and condemna- 
tions. It does not cover caterers’ costs beyond the initial cost of supplies 
purchased by them. 


S5. We have not found it possible to separate the carcase meat sector of the 
trade from the other meats and meat products (bacon and ham, canned meat, 
sausages and other meat products). These items can be separated at the retail 
stage but not at the earlier stages of marketing. The margins of the retailers, 
wholesalers, manufacturers (except curers) and canners of the other meats and 
meat products are not known. An alternative approach would be to apply the 
gross margin percentages discovered by our margins inquiries to the National 
Expenditure figures for carcase meat, tracing the value of the trade back to the 
first hand stage (and making additional estimates where necessary). However, 
Wwe cannot calculate at all accurately how much home-produced and imported 
meat entered the carcase meat trade and how much was used for manufacture, 
canning or curing, and we therefore have no accurate input figures for the 
carcase meat trade alone. Given the possible margins of error in the input- 
output analysis in Table O, it is not therefore possible to make a sufficiently 
precise calculation to check the accuracy of our margins inquiries. Table O 
probably does, however, show broadly the trend in margins since 1959. 
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TABLE O—ESTIMATED PROCESSING AND DISTRIBUTION COSTS— 
MEAT AND MEAT PRODUCTS 


(excluding Poultry) 
£ million 
1959 1960 1961 1962 
Outputs : 
(i) Estimated household and caterers ex- 
penditure (and the value of U.K. 
supplies to the armed forces) on 
carcase meat and offal, sausages and 
other meat products, canned meat, 
and bacon and ham enane self 
suppliers) .. Be 4 1,142 1,189 1,223 1,269 
(ii) Exports and re-exports | we 6 6 y 6 
(iii) Food output .. 1,148 15195 1,230 13275 
(iv) Nominal input value ‘of unexplained 
supplies wl : si. oY 5 5 5 10 
(NW) sshad s rt WY ai ¥ 1,153 1,200 1,235 1,285 
Estimated value of non-food products 
(vi) (a) ex-slaughterhouse er. 25 25 26 24 
(vii) (5) bones, fat and trimming to pro- . 
cessors or for domestic pets (say) 2 Z 2 2 
(viii) Estimated total outputs 2 py 1,180 227 1,263 1,311 
Inputs : 
(ix) Imports.. ~ 310 348 320 321 
(x) Gross output ‘of home agriculture 
(less self suppliers) . = + 435 430 468 495 

(xi) Aa 1 AE us ne 745 778 788 816 

(xii) Duties .. a oe 11 10 6 5 
(xiii) Recorded stock changes at in 3 —1 5 4 
(xiv) ae ae oy ee #, 759 787 799 825 

Less— 

(xv) (a) Meat for canned pet {000s ie: 6 6 6 % 
(xvi) () Subsidies : Me a2 41 106 100 
(xvii) Totalinputs .. “ ae ae 701 740 687 718 

(xviii) Apparent cost of processing and 
distribution .. ae Re Ne 479 487 576 593 





Notes on Table O :— 


Item (i). The estimate of personal expenditure is consistent with the estimates in the 1963 
Blue Book on National Income and Expenditure. Household expenditure is consistent with 
National Food Survey results except for a small addition in respect of casual purchases of 
cooked meat products for consumption outside the home. Caterers’ purchases are estimated. 


Item (iv) is the unexplained excess of apparent supplies over apparent retail and caterers’ 
purchases (after allowance for estimated loss on condemnation, shrinkage, cutting, trimming, 
bones, etc., and for utilisation for other purposes (e.g. canned pet foods)). This item includes 
unmeasured stock changes in the distribution chain. 


Item (vi) is an estimate of the value of hides and skins, bones, fat, blood, etc., sold direct 
from the slaughterhouse. Very little precise information is available on the value of these 
products. 


Item (vii) is a nominal figure to recognise that retailers sell trimmings and bones to consumers 
for domestic pets and to by-products processors. No information is available on this point. 
The value may well fluctuate from year to year but, in view of the cost of collection by the 
by-products processors, the total sum received by retailers may well not be large. 
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APPENDIX B 


ACCOUNTS OF SOME AUCTIONEERS’ BUSINESSES 


The following accounts have been provided by the Joint English and Scottish 
Livestock Auctioneers’ Consultative Committee. They are actual examples of 
auctioneers’ accounts in different parts of Great Britain. The Consultative 
Committee has commented :— 


“One or two points are worth emphasising. . . . They do not include any 
charge for the labour of partners or directors, although in most cases the 
principals of an auctioneering business are themselves directly engaged in 
the actual market work. Again, the accounts do not include a charge for 
the use of the capital employed in the business, although this is often sub- 
stantial and may in part represent recent expenditure on improvements. 
It is worth mentioning in this connection that a considerable amount of 
auctioneer’s money is being used throughout the year for the purpose of 
paying out vendors immediately, thus relieving them of the need to wait 
until the accounts are settled by buyers. No interest charge is shown for 
money used in this way. Further, the amounts shown in respect of bad debts 
hardly do justice to this very serious risk. Very heavy losses from this cause 
occur from time to time and there are few firms which have not had unfortu- 
nate experiences. Another point is that the part of the cost of running the 
auctioneers’ general offices which is fairly attributable to market work is not 
fully reflected in the accounts.” 


Sample accounts for six auctioneers’ businesses 





MARKET A B ; D E F 
1961-62 
Account for year 1962 | 1961 | 1962 | 1962 | (Apr.-| 1962 
Mar.) 
z £ £ £ £ £ 
Receipts : 
Gross commission oe a 3,582 } 4.678 5,590 7,131 7,554 | 28,521 
Certification fees & i 618 ' 458 639 ~— — 
Handling charges ; — —~ — -~ 629 oe 
Rebates made under " special 
arrangement .. un yy — — od — os 3,434 
TOTALTI Os s ot ays 4,200 4,678 6,048 7,770 8,183 | 25,087 
Payments : 
Salaries, wages, National In- 
surance and superannuation. . 1,547 1,319 2,345 2131 3,032 | 12,170 
Discounts and gifts a; + 301 126 — — — 1,876 
Allowances e a ze — — 208 o mo — 
Selling rights .. bila sa — oe 550 300 — 
Tolls hy - vie “th 6 — 20 379 a 
Advertising tg . 0 100 156 402 327 600 1,138 
Depreciation .. bs _ 142 — * — iti} 
Repairs and maintenance ee — 205 _ : 503 1,152 
Bad debts By tk 269 — 280 100 — 190 
Travelling, etc., expenses bs o 2 52 a 169 
Legal and accountants’ fees .. 20 — — 60 26 “167 
Rent, rates, heating, pee, etc. 1,363 596 210 364 289 
Insurance oh 30 54 11 25 48 3,154 
Other expenses .. AP “i 319 1,040 321 284 1,549 
Profit ai se yi 245 1,038 1,649 3,800 1,967 3,469 
TOTAU dts ah ab 4,200 4,678 6,048 7,770 8,183 | 25,087 
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These accounts were prepared individually and not necessarily on the same basis. They 
have been combined in one table for convenience. 


The following notes were made by the auctioneers concerned :— 


Markets A to F. 
No allowance has been made in any case for the time or services of partners or directors. 


Market D. 


*No figure has been allowed for interest on the capital cost of the installation or on £11,294 
spent during the last nine years. 


Market E. 


The figures shown for expenditure are in direct proportion to the commissions earned, 
after extracting all charges which could not be levied against fatstock, and should be reason- 
ably accurate. No allowance has been made for bad debts. Experience over the past nine 
years has shown that a figure of £150 should be allowed per annum for bad debts. 


Market F. 


(a) The Company owns all the buildings, weighbridges, pens, etc., on Corporation land 
held on a rental agreement. Nearly £20,000 has been spent on new buildings 
since the war, and this is being (or has been in some cases) written off over the 
period of the lease. 


(6) Discounts have been made to all buyers of stock for some 30-40 years. This is 
roughly 1/— per beast and 1/— per score sheep, plus some additional allowances 
for loss on damaged stock, etc. 


(c) No receipts are shown for grading fees paid by the Ministry as these are, by 
agreement between the Company and the firm of auctioneers employed by them, 
retained by the auctioneers as part payment for their services and staff supplied. 
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APPENDIX C 


EXTRACTS FROM THE SMITHFIELD MARKET DAILY REPORT 
The Smithfield Market Daily Report refers to poultry and game, rabbits and 


provisions as well as carcase meat. 


The following extracts contain all the 


information on carcase meat in a typical report—that for 20th November, 1962. 


“ Prices—Tuesday 20th November, 1962 


The undermentioned wholesale prices are based upon actual sales at the 
London Central Markets and are authorised for publication by the Central 
Markets Committee of the Corporation of London as fairly reflecting the day’s 


average range of prices. 


per lb. 
Average Average 
BEEF Minimum Maximum 
Scottish killed sides 2/24 2/6 
English long sides ... 1/11 yan 
Irish (B’hd. Kd.) sides : ae 1/11 2/1 
Argentine chilled hind quarters .. 1/10 2/- 
Argentine chilled fore quarters ... 1/3 1/4 
Yugoslav chilled hind quarters ... 1/11 2/14 
Yugoslav chilled fore quarters ... 1/44 1/6 
VEAL 
English Specials sa Sih eat ted pF he 2/8 
English Best 7 amy Jt a 1/11 213 
English Mediums 1/6 1/10 
English Bobbies 1/3 1/5 
MUTTON 
English Ewes —/7 1/- 
LAMB 
Scotch sch oot @, eae dips 1/7 2/- 
Scotch = Fills... te Eee Mi 1/10 2/2 
‘English sae) 1/4 1/5 
English ie 1/7 ya | 
Irish 1/6 1/9 
N.Z. (8’s to D’s) . 1/74 2/- 
a oS Season) (2’s only) 1/94 
English (Under 100° 16s.) 3. 1/9 2/4 
English (101-120 Ibs.) 1/94 2/14 
English (121-140 Ibs.) 1/10 1/104 
English (141-170 Ibs.) 1/8 1/94 
English (171 and Mit 1/74 1/8 
Sows —/114 1/1 


Supplies peevea hae) arate 19th November, 1962 


nee rere ——————EeEeEeEeEE=EeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEEeEEEeEeEEeEEEEEEEEE——_—_—_____—_—_—_ 
Beef | Mutton 
Origin and and Pork 
Veal Lamb 
Tons Tons Tons 
United oe 7; an a = ve 324 Zio 291 
Eire . op i fe i, - 64 12 18 
Australia Bs i b Me oH a Ae) 30 aie 
New Zealand Fist 64 ae 11 168 41 
Other Commonwealth Countries .. a be 21 oa 1 
Argentine Oe a = RY We 554 17 — 
Uruguay a, Pp 4 Ae 2 — — 
Other Am. Countries Pe ai so ¥3 2 2 1 
Netherlands .. ay bs - ay 10 -- 2 
Yugoslavia .. “ a me a Ag 145 nee 11 
Other Countries .. 44 Bd i AS 29 A 13 
Totals 1,184 509 338 





ERNEST A. Hornspsy, 
Clerk and Superintendent.” 
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APPENDIX D 


LEGISLATION ON LOCAL AUTHORITIES’ RESPONSIBILITIES 
FOR THE PROVISION OF SLAUGHTERHOUSE FACILITIES 


Extract from the Food and Drugs Act, 1955, Part IV 


Section 70—(1) It shall be the duty of every local authority, if and so 
far as it appears to them that additional slaughterhouse facilities are required 
in their district having regard to the reasonable requirements of persons 
making use of such facilities, to make such use of their powers under any 


enactment or statutory order as they think expedient for securing the 
provision of the facilities required. 


(2) In the following provisions of this Part of this Act the expression 
“slaughterhouse facilities”’ means facilities for carrying on the activities 
of a slaughterhouse, including plant and apparatus and the services of 
persons as slaughtermen, or otherwise. 


Section 71—(1) Subject to the provisions of this section, a local authority 
may provide public slaughterhouses. 


(2) Any proposal by a local authority to provide under this section a 
slaughterhouse within the district of another local authority shall require 
the consent of that authority ; but such consent shall not be unreasonably 
withheld, and any question whether or not the consent of an authority for 
the purposes of this subsection is unreasonably withheld shall be referred 
to and determined by the Minister. 


(3) It is hereby declared that the power conferred on local authorities 


by subsection (1) of this section is exercisable in either of the following 
ways, that is to say— 


(a) by acquiring (whether by purchase, lease or otherwise) or appro- 
priating land and providing slaughterhouse facilities there, or 


(6) by acquiring (whether by purchase, lease or otherwise) land on 
which such facilities have been provided by other persons and 
securing that such facilities continue to be provided there ; 


and references in this Part of this Act to a local authority providing a 
slaughterhouse shall be construed accordingly. 


(4) Nothing in sections sixty-two to sixty-nine of this Act shall apply in 


relation to a public slaughterhouse provided by a local authority under this, 
or any other, Act. 


Extract from the Public Health Act, 1936 


Section 271—(1) Any power of a council under this Act to provide 
buildings or other premises for any purpose includes power to equip them 
with such furniture, apparatus and instruments as may be reasonably 
necessary to enable them to be used for that purpose. 


(2) Any power of a council under this Act to provide buildings or other 
premises, accommodation, equipment, or vehicles for any purpose includes 
power to enter into agreements with any other council or any person for 
the use, upon such terms as may be agreed, of any suitable buildings, 
premises, accommodation, equipment or vehicles provided by, or under the 
control of, that other council or that person, and, if it appears convenient, 
for the services of any staff employed in connection herewith. 

(3) A council who provide buildings or other premises, accommodation, 
equipment or vehicles for any of the purposes of this Act may, on such 
terms (including terms with respect to the services of any staff employed 
by them) as may be agreed, permit the use thereof by any other council 
authorised by or under this, or any other Act, to make such provision. 
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Functions of 
local authorities 
in relation to 
slaughterhouse 
accommoda- 
tion. 


Power to pro- 
vide public 
slaughterhouses. 


Interpretation 
of “‘ provide’’. 


APPENDIX E 
EXTRACT FROM AGRICULTURE ACT, 1957 


Sections 23, 24 THIRD SCHEDULE 
PROVISIONS AS TO PIG INDUSTRY DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 
PART I 


FUNCTIONS OF THE AUTHORITY 


1. Undertaking arrangements for assessing the breeding qualities of boars 
and sows and the management of the herds to which they belong on the basis 
of information recorded as to the pigs born to those boars and sows. 


2. Promoting or undertaking the progeny testing of pigs and acquiring and 
maintaining establishments where progeny testing may be carried out (whether 
by the Authority or by any person on their behalf). 


3, Promoting or undertaking the provision of services of LHiticial insemi- 
nation for pigs. 


4. Maintaining and publishing a register of pig herds appearing to the 
Authority to be efficiently managed and to conform to standards specified by the 
Authority. 


5. Promoting the use for breeding purposes of boars of a quality approved 
by the Authority. 


6. Promoting or, with the approval of the Ministers and the Lord President 
of the Council, undertaking investigations and research relevant to the problems 
of pig production, marketing and distribution and the production, processing, 
manufacture, marketing and distribution of pig products. 


7. Formulating and encouraging the adoption of grading standards for pigs 
and pigs products. 


8. Undertaking the certification of pig products, the registration of certification 
trade-marks and the functions of proprietors of such marks. 


9. Promoting or undertaking research into the demand (whether in Great 
Britain or elsewhere) for pigs and pig products and into matters connected 
therewith, including the collection and analysis of information about the demand 
and prices paid for pigs and pig products. 


10. Promoting or undertaking arrangements for advertising and increasing 
the sales (whether in Great Britain or elsewhere) of pigs and pig products. 


11. Undertaking arrangements for making available information obtained, 
and advising, on matters with which the Authority are concerned in the exercise 
of any of their functions. 


12. Any function incidental or ancillary to any of the functions specified in 
the foregoing paragraphs. 
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APPENDIX F 


EVIDENCE RECEIVED AND NAMES OF WITNESSES 
The following organisations gave both written and oral evidence :— 


Agricultural Improvement Council for England and Wales 
Sir Frank Engledow, C.M.G., M.A., B.Sc.,\ F.R.S. 


Association of Muliziple Retail Meat Traders 


A. S. Baxter, Esq., O.B.E., B.Sc. 

P. M. Colebrook, Esq., M.C. 

D. Galloway, Esq., O.B.E., C.A. 

R. C. Prately, Esq., M.A. 

J. C. Butler, Esq., M.B.E., A.C.LS. 
J.C. Inghs Gillett, Esq., T.D., A.C.LS. 


Association of Municipal Corporations 


Alderman G. A. Day, J.P. 

W. R. G. Davey, Esq. 

A. A. Dennis, Esq., F.I.M.T.A. 

S. R. H. Loxton, Esq., O.B.E., M.A. 
J C. Swaffield, Esq., LL.B. 


Belfast Corporation 


J. Lazenbatt, Esq., B.Com. Sc., A.R.LC.S. 
J. Moneypenny, Esq., B.Com. Sc. 


British Bacon Curers’ Federation 


R. E. Blanning, Esq. 
J. W. H. Taylor, Esq., M.A., LL.B., C.A. 
K. T. J. Green, Esq., M.B.E. 


British Veterinary Association 


J. B. White, Esq., M.R.C.V.S. 

J. M. H. Hughes, Esq., M.R.C.V.S. 

F. P. Lawton, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. 
J. A. Pasfield, Esq., M.R.C.V.S. 

W. Tweed, Esq., F.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. 


Co-operative Union Ltd. 


F. H. Tuplin, Esq. 
M. W. Batts, Esq. 

F. Garner, Esq. 
H. L. Jennings, Esq. 
H. Kemp, Esq. 

W. Lauchlan, Esq. 

H. M. P. Roberts, Esq. 
A. Skuse, Esq. 

A. W. Stevenson, Esq. 
S. W. Whittle, Esq. 

J. M. Wood, Esq. 


Corporation of London 
W. Basil Holden, Esq., F.C.A., C.C. 
. E. A. Hornsby, Esq. 
County Quality Bacon Federation 
The Hon. F. N. W. Cornwallis, O.B.E. 


Fatstock Marketing Corporation Ltd. 
F. J. Stratton, Esq., C.B.E. 
G. R. Colvin, Esq., O.B.E. 
R. F. Daly, Esq., F.C.A. 
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Federation of Agricultural Co-operatives 
Miss M. Digby, O.B.E. 


Federation of Wholesale Fresh Meat Traders of Great Britain and Ireland 


C. N. Buswell, Esq. 
The late A. J. Allee, Esq. 
M. F. Durkin, Esq. 
J. F. Moore, Esq., F.C.A. 


Food Manufacturers’ Federation and Sausage Makers’ Association 


The Viscount Trenchard, M.C. 

J. S. Harris, Esq., M.B.E., M.C., T.D. 
J. Locke, Esq. 

H. M. Newton-Clare, Esq., M.C. 

A. R. Pegler, Esq., O.B.E. 

James A. Sainsbury, Esq., C.B.E. 

F. J. Lawton, Esq. 


Imported Meat Trade Association Incorporated & South American Meat 
Importers 


Col. L. D. Bennett, O.B.E., M.C., T.D. 
A. B. Barrio, Esa. 

N. J. Foreman, Esq. 

W. M. Pooley, Esq., O.B.E. 

Sir Derek Vestey 


Institute of Auctioneers and Appraisers in Scotland 


A. Veitch, Esq., F.I.A. (Scot.). 

R. A. Harrison, Esq., F.I.A. (Scot.). 
A. D. Hutcheson, Esq., F.I.A. (Scot.). 
I. T. Johnstone, Esq., W.S. 


Joint Committee of Animal By-Products Trades 


G. W. Barker, Esq. 

R. Coates, Esq., F.C.A. 
L. W. Luckens, Esq. 

J. W. E. Rawle, Esq. 

S. G. Smith, Esq. 

A. J. C. Snelling, Esq. 
A. Wright, Esq. 

W. Woods, Esq., F.C.A. 


Joint Council of Abattoir Trades, Northern Ireland 


J. Keegan, Esq. 

J. Hynds, Esq. 

P. McGrath, Esq. 
A. C. Menzies, Esq. 
F. O’Leary, Esq. 
W. Shaw, Esq. 

T. Watson, Esq. 


Joint English and Scottish Livestock Auctioneers’ Consultative Committee 


W. C. Farnsworth, Esq., C.B_E., F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 
A. D. Hutcheson, Esq., F.I.A. (Scot.) 

F. K. Ikin, Esq., F.A.I. 

H. Lacy Scott, Esq., F.R.LC.S., F.A 
E. C. Spencer, Esq.; C2B.E.M. 
R. F, H. Stephenson, Esq., F.R 
R. S. Borner, Esq., O.B.E., V.R 
J. Muir Watt, Esq., M.A. 
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Live Stock Traders’ Association of Great Britain 


W. J. Williams, Esq. 

K. R. Botterill, Esq. 

R. E. Collington, Esq. 

E. Holehouse, Esq., F.C.A. 


Milk Marketing Board of England and Wales, 


W. R. Trehane, Esq. 

J. L. Davies, Esq., C.B.E. 
J. D. Empson, Esq. 

J. Jackson, Esq. 

R. E. Williams, Esq. 

ri Cooke, ESd. 


National Association of British Market Authorities 


Alderman E. Scott 

Councillor J. Blagg 

Alderman C. F. Bowmer, J.P. 

Alderman H. R. Horrell 

G. E. Mildon, Esq. 

A, E. Whittall, Esq., M.Inst.M.O. 

F. Williams, Esq. 

F. W. Morris, Esq., D.M.A., A.C.I.S., M.Inst.M.O. 


National Association of Wholesale Meat Salesmen of Scotland 


L. Fitzgerald, Esq. 
R. Dobson, Esq. 
W. Donald, Esq. 
A. Smith, Esq. 


National Council of Associations of Fresh Meat Wholesalers 


C. N. Buswell, Esq. 

W. W. Smith, Esq. 

A. A. van Zwanenberg, Esq. 
J. F. Moore, Esq., F.C.A. 


National Farmers’ Union 


Col. H. J. Wilson, O.B.E., T.D. 
D. H. Darbishire, Esq. 

J. W. Frater, Esq. 

R. Glasser, Esq. 

J. Hough, Esq. 

J. E. Jones, Esq., J.P. 

J. C. Trewin, Esq., J.P., C.C. 
Capt. H. R. Conway, R.N. (Rtd.) 


National Farmers’ Union of Scotland 


D. Goodfellow, Esq. 

A. S. McLaren, Esq. 

A. Taylor, Esq. 

H. G. Munro, Esq., M.A., LL.B., W.S. 
W. J. Campbell, Esq., M.B.E. 


National Federation of Hide and Skin Markets (Incorporated) 


D. S. Mark, Esq. 

G. J. Adams, Esq. 

F. Dobson, Esq. 

H. T. LIllsley, Esq. 

J. W. E. Rawle, Esq. 
R. Coates, Esq., F.C.A. 
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National Federation of Meat Traders’ Associations 
T, G. Guy, Esq. 
R. W. H. Covell, Esq., aatae 
J. I. Partington, Esq. 
L. J. Seward, Esq., O.B.E. 
A. Shaw, Esq. 
T. R. Tasker, Esq. 
W. A. Woolhouse, Esq. 
J. B. Whalley, Esq., M.B.E. 
G. Turner, Esq., M.Com. 


National Union of Agricultural Workers 
D. F, Hodsdon, Esq. 


New Zealand Meat Producers’ Board 
D. L. M. Martin, Esq., LL.B., B.;Com., A.R.A.N.Z. 
North of Ireland Cattle Traders’ and Stock Owners’ Association 
W. Allen, Esq. 
W. Ferguson, Esq. 
L. Goodman, Esq. 
W. Conn, Esq. 
Northern Ireland Livestock Auctioneers’ Association 
R. H. Boyce, Esq. 
R. Orr, Esq. 
W. D. Sloan, Esq. 
W. Mitchell, Esq. 
Northern Ireland Master Butchers’ Association 
R. Shanks, Esq. 
W. Baird, Esq. 
F. Gamble, Esq. 
F. McGovern, Esq. 
BE. V. Murray, Esq. 
R. Webb, Esq. 
T. Watson, Esq. 


Northern Ireland Meat Exporters’ Association 


J. Kissack, Esq. 

G. Cooke, Esq. 

W. P. O’Kane, Esq. 

The late W. J. Johnston, Esq. 
S. H. Watters, Esq. 


Pig Industry Development Authority 


Sir Richard Verdin, O.B.E., T.D., D.L., J.P. 
Lord Balerno of Currie 
G. R. Oake, Esq., C.B. 

Pigs Marketing Board (Northern Ireland) 


A. E. Swain, Esq., C.B.E. 
J. I. Magowan, Esq., C.B., D.L., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. 
H. D’Arcy, Esq., F.C.W.A. 
F. R. Kirkwood, Esq., B.Sc., B.Agr., B.;Com.Sc, 
W. A. Magowan, Esq., M.A. 
G. McGuinness, Esq. 
R. Williamson, Esq. 
Raw Fat Melters’ Association 
G. W. Barker, Esq. 
S. G. Smith, Esq. 
A. J. C. Snelling, Esq. 
W. Woods, Esq., F.C.A. 
Road Haulage Association Ltd. 
E. J. Booth, Esq., M.Inst.T. 
M. J. Rogers, Esq., B.A., F.C.C.S. 
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Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
J. Hall, Esq. 
W. J. Mullard, Esq. 
Major K. Priestly. 
R. Rogers, Esq. 
Col. D. I. C. Tennant, M.R.C.V.S., M.R.S.H. 


Scottish Federation of Meat Traders’ Associations 
R. Pollock, Esq. 
T. C. Brechin, Esq. 
L. Y. Davison, Esq. 
A. Mathieson, Esq. 
J. Welsh, Esq., LL.B. 
Skinners’ Association of Scotland 
R. Hume, Esq. 


W. O. Pentland, Esq. 
T. I. L. Burns, Esq. 


Smithfield Market Fresh Meat Traders’ Association 
D. A. P. Eland, Esq. 
R. F. G. Austin, Esq. 
C. D. Twigg, Esq. 
L. M. Armour, Esq. 


Supermarket Association of Great Britain Ltd. 
L. S. Sampson, Esq., F.G.I., M.B.I.M., M.Inst.M.S.M. 
J. Wannel, Esq. 
Col. R. W. Stephenson, O.B.E. 


Ulster Farmers’ Union 


G. A. Cathcart, Esq. 

A. G. Algeo, Esq., C.B.E., J.P. 
W. J. Chesney, Esq. 

G. Ervine, Esq. 

J. Hamilton, Esq. 

A. MacLurg, Esq. 

W. J. Traill, Esq. 


Union of Shop, Distributive and Allied Workers 
Alderman T. Battersby, M.B.E., J.P. 
F. Chambers, Esq. 
D. Delay, Esq. 
Councillor W. S. Jones. 
H. W. Pasco, Esq. 


United Kingdom Fellmongers Association 
C. Preston, Esq. 
W. Inglis, Esq. 
F. L. Brogdon, Esq. 
B. Ovenden, Esq. 
B. Preston, Esq. 
J. W. E. Rawle, Esq. 
K. B. Taylor, Esq., O.B.E., F.C.A. 


Messrs. T. Wall & Son (Meat and Handy Foods) Ltd. 
The Viscount Trenchard, M.C. 
J. A. P. Friedlander, Esq. 
J. Locke, Esq. 
and the following Government Departments : — 
Board of Trade. 
Department of Agriculture and Fisheries for Scotland. 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. 
Ministry of Agriculture for Northern Ireland. 
Scottish Home and Health Department. 
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The following individuals gave both written and oral evidence : — 


G. R. Allen, Esq., M.A. 

W. E. Cave, Esq. 

F. Gerrard, Esq., M.B.E. 

N. Hicks, Esq. 

G. Houston, Esq., M.A., B.Litt. 
J. Merricks, Esq. 

J. H. Smith, Esq., M.Sc. 


The following organisations gave written evidence only: — 


Aberdeen and Northern Marts Ltd. 

Agricultural Marketing Development Executive Committee. 

Anglia Quality Pork Association. 

Anglo-Continental Container Services (Belfast) Ltd. 

Argentine National Meat Board. 

Association of Municipal Authorities in Northern Ireland. 

Association of the British Pharmaceutical Industry. 

Blackface Sheep Breeders’ Association. 

British Railways Board. 

British Sheep Society. 

Buchan Meat Producers Ltd. 

Caterers’ Association of Great Britain. 

Central Council of Societies in Scotland for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 

Consumers’ Association. 

Farmers’ Union of Wales. 

Glasgow Corporation. 

Gloucester County Borough Council. 

Helsingborg Fryshus. 

Institute of Meat. 

International Packers (London) Ltd. 

Messrs. Robert Lawson and Sons (Dyce) Ltd. 

London Retail Meat Traders’ Association. 

Messrs. Mather and Crowther Ltd. 

Melton Mowbray Urban District Council. 

Ministry of Housing and Local Government. 

National Sheep Breeders’ Association. 

North Devon Meat Ltd. 

Northern Ireland Wholesale & Export Meat Association. 

Messrs. A. J. Poels & Co. Ltd. 

Powysland Meat Company Ltd. 

Royal Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland. 

Rural District Councils Association. 

Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society Ltd. 

Scottish Landowners’ Federation. 

Shrewsbury Town Council. 

Shropshire Fatstock Society Ltd. 

Smithfield Market Tenants’ Association. 

Transport and General Workers’ Union. 

Urban District Councils Association. 

Ulster Agricultural Organisation Society Ltd. 

Ulster Fellmongers Ltd. 

Welsh Agricultural Organisation Society Ltd. 

Woodside Animal By-Products Co. Ltd. 


The following individuals gave written evidence only : — 
Mre. A. M. Allen, N.D.D. 
M. E. Cussen, Esq. 
C. Davies, Esq. 
J. Haig Douglas, Esq. 
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M. A. Dunlop, Esq. 

Lt. Col. W. H. P. Gardiner. 
G. T. Jones, Esq., B.A. 
es. Killby, Esq. 

E. H. C. Luckhurst, Esq. 
B. Mastin, Esq. 

Mrs. D. J. Nutland 

G. H. Parsons, Esq. 

T. H. Ratcliff, Esq. 


We also received a considerable amount of correspondence from individuals and 
organisations on matters relating to our inquiry. 


The following organisation gave oral evidence only : — 


North of Scotland College of Agriculture 
T. L. Dodsworth, Esq., B.Sc. (Agric.), Ph.D. 


The following individuals gave oral evidence only : — 


J. T. Beresford, Esq. 

W. E. Bowden, Esq. 

M. A. Grover, Esq. 

Sir John Hammond, C.B.E., M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Professor D. B. De Loach, B.S., M.A., Ph.D. 
H. R. Neilson, Esq., B.Sc. (Agric.) 


Visits were made to the following : — 


re and Maud Livestock Markets (Aberdeen and Northern Marts 

Ltd.) 

Messrs. R. J. Allams, Ltd., 56, Oxford Street, Belfast, Northern Ireland. 

Sei Container Services (Belfast) Ltd., Larne, Northern 
Ireland. 

Banbury Market (Midland Marts Ltd.). 

Belfast Abattoir. 

ee Steamship Company Ltd., 42, Donegall Quay, Belfast, Northern 
Ireland. 

Birmingham Co-operative Society, 86-88, Albert Street, Birmingham, 5. 

Messrs. Bowyers (Wiltshire Bacon) Ltd., Trowbridge, Wilts. 

British Railways Board, 222, Marylebone Road, London. 

British Railways, Goods Yard, Aberdeen. 

British Railways, Gotto Wharf, Herdman Channel West, Belfast, Northern 
Ireland. 

Buchan Meat Producers Ltd., Peterhead, Aberdeenshire. 

J. Clay, Esq., 6, Market Hill, Buckingham. 

Edinburgh Meat Market (Edinburgh Meat Market Company). 

Edinburgh Slaughterhouse, Gorgie. 

Fatstock Marketing Corporation Ltd., Inverurie, Aberdeenshire. 

Fatstock Marketing Corporation Ltd., Islington, London. 

D. J. Fowlie, Esq., Millhill Farm, Longside, Aberdeenshire. 

Glasgow Livestock Market, Abattoir and Meat Market. 

Hutcheon Street Slaughterhouse and Meat Market, Aberdeen. 

International Packers (London) Ltd., St. John Street, London. 

Messrs. W. K. Jackson and Son, Symington, Lanarkshire. 

Messrs. Robert Lawsons & Sons (Dyce) Ltd., Dyce, Aberdeenshire. 

Luton Slaughterhouse. 

Messrs. Marsh and Baxter, Ltd., Brierley Hill, Staffs. 

Manchester Abattoir and Meat Market (under construction). 

Maysfields Livestock Inspection Centre, Belfast, Northern Ireland. 

Messrs. W. L. Miller and Sons Ltd., Sterte Avenue, Poole, Dorset. 

Ministry of Agriculture Border Post, Killeen, Northern [reland. 

Newry Livestock Auction Centre (South Downs Auctions Ltd.). 

Northern Ireland Meat Exporters’ Association. 
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Pigs Marketing Board (Northern Ireland), New Forge Lane, Malone, 
Belfast, Northern Ireland. 

Rathfriland Auction Centre. 

Rowett Research Institute, Bucksburn, Aberdeenshire. 

Messrs. J. Sainsbury Ltd., Blackfriars, London. 

Sheffield Abattoir and Meat Market, 

Shrewsbury Livestock Market. 

Shropshire Fatstock Society Ltd., Craven Arms, Salop. 

Smithfield Meat Market, London. 

Messrs. John Swan and Son Ltd., Edinburgh. 

Messrs. Thompson Brothers, 410-413 Newtownards Road, Belfast, 
Northern Ireland. 

Ulster Fatstock Company, Goods Yard, Ballymena, Northern Ireland. 

Messrs. T. Wall and Sons (Meat and Handy Foods) Ltd., Willesden, 
London. 


In the course of our visits, We met a great many people directly or indirectly 
concerned with the firms or places visited whose names are not shown separately 
in the list above. 


Members of the Committee also visited the Netherlands, Sweden and the 
United States of America, where discussions were held with representatives of 
official and semi-official organisations, producer co-operatives and associations, 
trade associations and individual firms. In addition, various discussions of a 
less formal kind took place at the various farms, fatstock markets, slaughter- 
houses, wholesale markets and depots, cold stores and retail shops which were 
visited in these countries. 
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NOTES TO TABLES 
Sources 


1. Unless otherwise stated, the information in the following tables has been 
supplied either by the Agricultural Departments or, in the case of statistics 
relating to slaughterhouses and slaughterings in Scotland, by the Scottish Home 
and Health Department. 


Time series | 


2. Unless otherwise stated, information is provided on a calendar year basis. 
Other series used are defined as follows: — 


(a) Statistical years relate to periods of 52 weeks (53 weeks in 1960), within 
which January, April, July and October (and December, 1960) are periods 
of 5 weeks, and the remaining “ months ” are periods of 4 weeks. 


(b) Fatstock Guarantee Scheme years relate to periods of 52 weeks (53 
weeks in 1957/58 and 1962/63) from April to March. 


(c) Farm years relate to periods from June to May. 
Regions 

3. Unless otherwise stated, the regions used in the tables provided by the 
Agricultural Departments and the Scottish Home and Health Department are 
made up as follows: — 

England 
Northern .... ... Cumberland, Durham, North Riding of Yorkshire, 
Northumberland and Westmorland. 


Yorks. and Lancs. ... Lancashire and East and West Ridings of Yorkshire. 


West Midland .... Cheshire, Hereford, Salop, Stafford, Waiwick and 
Worcester. 

East Midland .... Derby, Leicester, Lincoln, Northampton, Nottingham 
and Rutland. 

Eastern Be ... Bedford, Cambridge, Isle of Ely, Essex, Hertford, 
Huntingdon, Norfolk, Soke of Peterborough and 
Suffolk. 

South Eastern .... Berkshire, Buckingham, Hampshire, Kent, London, 
Middlesex, Oxford, Surrey, Sussex and Isle of Wight. 

South Western ... Devon, Dorset, Cornwall, Gloucester, Somerset and 
Wiltshire. 

Scotland 
Highland ... .... Argyll, Inverness, Ross, Sutherland and Zetland. 
North Eastern ... Aberdeen, Banff, Caithness, Kincardine, Moray, Nairn 
and Orkney. 

East Central ... Angus, Clackmannan, Fife, Kinross and Perth. 

South Eastern .... Berwick, East Lothian, Midlothian, Peebles, Roxburgh, 
Selkirk and West Lothian. 

South Western .... Ayr, Bute, Dumfries, Dunbarton, Kirkcudbright, Lanark, 


Renfrew, Stirling and Wigtown. 


Cattle units 
4. One cattle unit=1 cattle beast or 3 calves or 5 sheep or 2 pigs. 


Agricultural holdings 

5. Agricultural holdings are defined as holdings of more than one acre of land 
used for agriculture. 
Rounding 

6. Some figures shown in the tables have been rounded individually and will 
not always add to the totals shown. 
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TABLE 1—GROSS OUTPUT OF CATTLE, SHEEP AND PIGS FROM 


Farm 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS 


United Kingdom—pre-war and post-war 


Livestock and Livestock Products 


year 
(June/May) | Cattle— | Calves— 


beef veal 

Quantity : 

Pre-war (a).. 554 24 
1946/47 .. 503 34 
1953/54 .. 616 21 
1954/55 .. 774 23 
1955/56 .. 665 22 
1956/57 .. 817 26 
1957/58 .. 853 20 
1958/59 .. 759 14 
1959/60 .. 720 15 
1960/61 .. 752 20 
1961/62 

(prov.) | 880 20 

Value—at current prices (5) : 
Pre-war (a) 9-7 1-8 
1946/47 .. 64-5 2°8 
1953/54 .. 143 -0 2:3 
1954/55 .. 183 -6 633 
1955/56 .. 154-9 5-8 
1956/57 .. 200 -6 6:1 
1957/58 .. 216-3 5-2 
1958/59 .. 203 -3 4-2 
1959/60 .. 191 -0 4-6 
1960/61 .. 195 -9 533 
1961/62 

(prov.) | 236-6 5-1 

Value : 

Pre-war @) 13 -6 0-6 
1946/47 . 10 +3 0-5 
1953/54 .. 1123 0-2 
1954/55 .. 14-2 0-5 
1955/56 .. 11-4 0-4 
1956/57 .. 14-5 0-4 
1957/58 .. 14-7 0-4 
1958/59 .. 13-8 0-3 
1959/60 .. 12°8 0-3 
1960/61 .. 13 -0 0-4 
1961/62 . 14-7 0-3 

Notes :— 


(a) Average 1936/37-1938/39. 





Offal 


105 


111 
137 
123 
138 
145 
137 
134 
140 


157 


39 


Sheep Pigs—pigmeat 
and 
lambs— 
mutton | Graded 
and for Other 
lamb bacon 
°000 tons 
195 245 171 
141 154 14 
176 311 249 
182 350 365 
191 297 322 
197 269 333 
208 256 395 
201 255 458 
236 228 424 
243 225 421 
264 250 453 
£ million 
16:7 6°8 11 -6 
26:1 24 °8 1-5 
54-1 98-1 72-9 
58 -4 96-5 89 -7 
56°7 83 -6 84 -9 
62 -9 77-0 89 -6 
70 -9 64 -6 97 -4 
67 °5 64 -9 107 :2 
77°8 56-1 102-1 
78 -9 54-0 96 -4 
87-1 61-7 102 :2 
Per cent of total gross output 
5°8 5°8 0 
4:2 4-0 0:2 
4:3 7°8 5°8 
4°5 7°5 6°9 
4:2 6 -2 6°3 
4°5 5°5 6°5 
4°8 4-4 6-6 
4-6 4-4 7:3 
5-2 3-8 6°8 
5-2 3-6 6°4 
5-4 3-8 6:3 


Feo oes we eds de 


(b) Net of marketing expenses, but including commodity subsidies. 
(c) Included in the value of meat. 
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Total 
meat 
texcl. 
poultry 
meat) 


1,294 

939 
1,484 
1,831 
1,620 
1,780 
1,877 
1,824 
1,757 
1,801 


2,024 


Gross 
output 
of all 
agri- 
cultural 
items 


bspetoter Tie! a4 
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TABLE 3—ESTIMATED CALF RETENTIONS (a) 
Great Britain 









Type of cow Ayrshire 
he oh sec Friesian, Dairy Shorthorn | Beef types 





Island and other dual purpose (Agricul- 
Farm (includinga |__-CCiC*éetrraal Clernss Total 
year small number ] ; definition) 
(June/May) crossed with | Mated with | Mated with 
a beef bull) | a dairy bull | a beef bull 
Total Calves : 7000 head 
1958/59... i, 710 1,488 394 670 3,262 
1959/60 .. a 704 1,602 394 702 3,402 
1960/61 .. * 692 1,654 418 718 3,482 
1961/62 .. *, 688 1,680 426 758 3,55 
1962/63 (prov.) .. 688 1,538 538 788 3,558 
Retained for Breeding: 
1958/59... a 242 593 -— 198 1,033 
1959/60 .. he 233 609 — 200 1,042 
1960/61 .. i 228 628 — 202 1,058 
1961/62 .. . 224 633 — 211 1,068 
1962/63 (prov.) .. Pat 616 — 217 1,054 
Retained for Beef: 
1958/59... ¥ 113 732 394 472 1,711 
1959/60... ch 122 756 394 502 1,774 
1960/61 .. te 107 585 418 516 1,626 
1961/62 .. be 89 646 426 547 1,708 
1962/63 (prov.) .. 84 609 538 we 1,802 
Retentions for Beef: Per cent of total retentions for beef 
1958/59 a8 6-6 42-8 23 -0 27 6 100 -0 
1959/60 .. iy 6:9 42-6 22 2 28 °3 100 -0 
1960/61 .. $7 6-6 36 -0 25 °7 31-7 100 -0 
1961/62 .. 5-2 37 -8 25-0 32-0 100 -0 
1962/63 (prov.) 4°7 33-7 29 -9 31°7 100 -0 





Notes :— 


(a) Comprehensive information on calf retentions is not available. These are broad 
estimates deduced from the data available from the Agricultural Census, returns of calf 
slaughterings, data on artificial insemination and bull licensing, etc. ‘* Retentions ”’ are the 
numbers of calves born in the year shown and expected to survive to at least one year of age. 


(5) i.e. “* Mainly for rearing calves for beef ’’. 


Northern Ireland 
Corresponding calf retentions in Northern Ireland are estimated as: 


1958) 52 tatss: one va ae 222,000 
1959 7 60 ia. ne a aa 238,000 
1960/61 is as ra be 274,000 
OGL] 62 07)... hs aa ae 282,000 
1962/6357 .,° ty 4 a 280,000 


Less than 2,000 calves were slaughtered in each of these years, so virtually all 
calves are retained. The proportion of calves from beef type cows was probably 
about 20 per cent in the first two years, rising to 28 per cent in 1960/61, to 
36 per cent in 1961/62 and 38 per cent in 1962/63, but there is some uncertainty 
about the interpretation of the beef/ dairy split in Northern Ireland. 
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TABLE 4—RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF PIGS MARKETED 
Certified Pigs—United Kingdom 





Type of 
pig 


Pork .. 

Bacon 

Heavy Bacon 
Heavy Hog .. 
Very Heavy Hog 


Per cent of total 
number certified 


1960/61 


Per cent of 
total 
deadweight 
equivalent 
of pigs 
certified 


1961/62 1961/62 


| 


Approximate 
weight 
range 
1959/60 
Score 
deadweight 
3-7 48 -1 
7-84 40 -5 
81-9 4-7 
9-104 3-9 
over 104 2°8 
100 -0 
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47-0 
40-7 
4-9 
4-4 
3-0 
100-0 


47-1 36 8 
40-5 45:2 
4°5 ois 4 
4-4 a5 
375 See 
100 -0 100 -0 
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TABLE 7—DISTRIBUTION OF CATTLE AND SHEEP SOLD FOR SLAUGHTER 
AND OF FARMS SELLING THEM ACCORDING TO THE NUMBERS SOLD PER 
FARM 


Scotland—1961 (a) 
Cattle 


Farms selling Fat cattle sold 
Number of cattle 
sold per farm 








000 Per cent *000 Per cent 
Nil &.. 4 oe ‘i “93 16-9 55 — — 
1-19 .. 8 i a 8-0 26 53 -9 12 
20-39.. 2°4 8. 64-0 14 
40-S9.. 1-1 4 52 °5 12 
60-79.. 0-6 2 42-6 9 
80-99... ig 0-4 1 32 -2 7 
100 and over 1:1 4 212-1 46 
Total farms selling cattle .. ae 13 -6 45 457 33 100 
Total farms .. e Ae i 30 °5 100 
Sheep 
Farms selling Fat sheep and lambs 
Number of sheep sold 
sold per farm 
000 Per cent 000 Per cent 
ONY1) 30-4 15 -6 51 — — 
1-49 .. 4-1 13 101 4 
50-99.. 3-1 10 220 8 
100-199 ac7 12 505 19 
200-299 1°5 > 365 14 
300-399 1-0 3 351 13 
400-499 0-6 2 274 11 
500-749 0-5 2 318 12 
750-999 4 0:2 1 148 6 
1,000 and over 0-2 1 354 13 
Total farms selling sheep .. rs 14-9 49 2,636 100 
Total farms .. 30-5 100 





Note :— 


(a) Based on a 6 per cent sample of full-time farms carried out by the Department of 
Agriculture and Fisheries for Scotland. 
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/ 
TABLE 8—EXPORTS OF PIGS AND PIG MEAT FROM 
NORTHERN IRELAND TO GREAT BRITAIN 





Fat pigs and carcases 








Year Total (a) | | Bacon pigs Bacon 
Pigs | Carcases Pigs Carcases 
| °000 ’000 tons 
£95 5-0 ae He 92 88 49 28 41 
1956... e a 17 24 2 6 47 
157 .. ot ih 13 8 — a 48 
1958 .. - i 32 15 23 % 53 
1939... a aly 57 27 43 19 56 
1960... 3 te 67 215 41 181 60 
1961 .. As Hee 94 195 67 172 68 
1962 .. ms Ye 114 218 96 205 76 


Note :—(a) Including bacon pigs. 


: 


TABLE 9—NUMBER OF CATTLE, SHEEP AND PIGS CERTIFIED 
AND TOTAL GUARANTEE PAYMENTS (a) 


Fatstock Guarantee Scheme—United Kingdom 








F.G:S. Numbers certified Guarantee paid 
year 
a Cattle | Sheep | Pigs | Cattle | Sheep | Pigs | Total 
000 head £ million 

1955/56 1,084 7,871 9,958 0-4 Jae 46-7 523 
1956/57 | 2,172 8,501 9,305 36:1 8 3 30 -3 74-7 
1957/58 | 2,356 9,335 10,220 34-1 11-7 36 °8 82 -6 
1958/59 1,899 8,735 10,587 i 19 21 -0 45-1 
1959/60 1,508 11,142 10,128 i, 2n33 2282 50 ‘9 
1960/61 1,916 10,319 9,558 12 3 jee 199 46 -2 
1961/62 | 2,573 12,264 10,577 46-4 30 -7 36-2 113 -3 
1962/63 | 2,516 11,773 12,007 30 °5 18 -9 51 °8 101-1 





Note :—(a) Administrative costs are not included. 
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TABLE 10—CERTIFICATIONS OF CATTLE, SHEEP AND PIGS 
BY TYPE OF SALE 


Fatstock Guarantee Scheme—United Kingdom 















































Liveweight Deadweight 
F.G:S. 
year Total 
(April/ Auction Private Deadweight Ordinary 
March) treaty and grade 
°000 Per °000 Per °000 Per °000 Per °000 Per 
head cent head cent head cent head cent head cent 
Cattle 
1954/55 998 | 75:4 on 4:3 215 16 -2 54 4-1 | 1,324 | 100-0 
1955/56 868 80-1 31 2:9 169 15-7 14 1:3 | 1,084 | 100-0 
1956/$7, | 13557 |°° 71-7 181 8 3 216 10-0 Paty 10:0 | 2,172 | 100-0 
1957/58 +|-.1;780. |. 75°5 147 6°3 202 8 6 227 9-6 | 2,356 | 100-0 
1958/59 | 1,451 76 °4 85 4°5 133 7-0 229 12-1 | 1,899 | 100-0 
1959/60 | 1,166 | 77:3 37 2-4 112 L235 193 12-8 | 1,508 | 100-0 
1960/61 | 1,377 | 71-9 85 4-4 148 Tek 306 16:0 | 1,916 | 100-0 
1961/62 | 1,846 | 71-8 164 6-4 193 7°5 369 14-3 | 2,573 | 100-0 
1962/63 | 1,750 | 69-6 139 5 °5 206 8 -2 420 | 16-7 | 2,516 | 100-0 
Sheep 
1954/55 | 3,978 64:4 510 8 -2 45302|- 9 21"4 392 6:3 | 6,183 | 100-0 
1955/56 | 5,255 | 66°8 | 380 4°8 1,396 17-7 840 10-7 | 7,871 | 100-0 
1956/57 | 5,673 66°8 | 409 | 4:8 1,091 12°8 | 1,328 15-6 | 8,501 | 100-0 
1957/58 | 6,346 | 68:0] 414 4-4 1,167 12-5 | 1,408 15-1 | 9,335 | 100-0 
1958/59 | 5,933 67:9 | 391 4°5 967 11-1 | 1,443 16-5 | 8,735 | 100-0 
1959/60 | 7,390 | 66:3 660 5-9 1,143 10-3 | 1,949 17-5 | 11,142 | 100-0 
1960/61 | 6,713 65-1 549 5 3 1,068 10:3 | 1,989 19 -3 | 10,319 | 100-0 
1961/62 | 8,021 65:4 | 726 5-9 1,237 10-1 | 2,281 18 -6 | 12,264 | 100-0 
1962/63 | 7,492 | 63°6| 711 6:0 1,136 9-7 | 2,434 20-7 | 11,773 | 100-0 
Liveweight Deadweight | 
F.G.S. 
VeaT {is 
(April/ 
March) Auction Private Bacon Other Total 
treaty factories | 
000 Per 7000 Per 000 Per 000 Per 000 Per 
head cent head cent head cent head cent head cent 
Pigs : 
1954/55 | 2,573 32 5 4 0-1 4,056 | 51:3 | 1,277 16-1 | 7,910 | 100-0 
1955/56 | 3,413 34 33 5 0-1 4,745 | 47-6 | 1,794 18-0 | 9,958 | 100-0 
1956/57 | 3,074 | 33-0 25 0:3 4,214 | 45:3] 1,992 | 21-4] 9,305 | 100-0 
1957/58 | 3,270 | 32:0 39 0-4 4,481 43 -8 | 2,430 | 23-8 | 10,220 | 100-0 
1958/59 | 3,212 | 30:3 57 0-5 4,917 | 46:5 | 2,401 22-7 | 10,587 | 100-0 
1959/60 | 2,833 | 28-0 54 0:5 4,831 47:7 | 2,409 | 23-8 | 10,128 | 100-0 
1960/61 | 2,426 | 25-4 59 0-6 4,667 | 48:8 | 2,405 | 25°2 | 9,558 | 100-0 
1961/62 | 2,447] 23:1 84 0:8 5,407 | 51-1 | 2,639 | 25-0 | 10,577 | 100-0 
1962/63 | 2,472 | 20-6 94 0:8 6,386 | 53-2 | 3,055 | 25-4 | 12,007 | 100-0 © 
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TABLE 12—DISTRIBUTION OF LIVESTOCK MARKETS AND THEIR 
THROUGHPUTS ACCORDING TO SIZE OF MARKET 


Liveweight Certification Centres—United Kingdom, 1961 
(i) Throughput of all fatstock in cattle units 


Total Number of markets at which sales 
throughput are held at the rate of : 
; Total 
Size of market number One 
throughput in of per Varying 
cattle units 000 Per |markets| week, | One One fre- 
cattle cent or per per | quencies 
units of more fort- month | season- 
total fre- night ally 
quently operated 
ENGLAND AND WALES 
1-2,499 a i F 149 -4 3-6 113 50 39 10 14 
2,500-4,999 .. xa 373-5 8-9 100 76 19 — 5 
5,000-7,499 .. “o 361 -8 8-6 61 53 7 — 1 
7,500-9,999 .. ” 331-5 7°9 39 33 6 — — 
10,000-14,999 oa 700:0 | 16:7 ay 54 3 — — 
15,000-19,999 46" 677°4 | 16:2 39 39 — — — 
20,000-24,999 ie 309 -9 7-4 14 14 — — — 
25,000 and over .. |1,284°1 30-7 35 35 — — — 
Total... |4,187-6 | 100-0 458 354 74 10 20 
SCOTLAND 
1-2,499 he Hp 30 3 4-4 24 14 6 — 4 
2,500-4,999 .. '- 59-7 8-7 15 13 _— — 2 
5,000-7,499 .. wy: 129:2 | 18:8 21 21 — — = 
7,500-9,999 .. i 45 -4 6 °6 5 5 — — — 
10,000-14,999 %: 103-4} 15:0 9 9 — —- -— 
15,000-19,999 ma 49 :3 yisz 3 3 — — — 
20,000-—24,999 i 44 3 6°5 2 2 — — — 
25,000 and over ok 224°9 | 32°8 7 fj — — — 
OL. chy 686-5 | 100-0 86 74 6 — 6 
NORTHERN IRELAND 
12,499 cy 24 2°5 0:5 2 — z — — 
2,500-4,999 .. Lf 8-9 1-9 2 2 — — -- 
5,000-7,499 .. ei 11 6 2:4 2 2 — — — 
7,500-9,999 .. “ed 15-7 3 +3 2 2 — — — 
10,000—14,999 ey 112-8 |. 23.3 9 9 — — — 
15,000-19,999 mu 110:0 | 22°8 6 6 — — — 
20,000-24,999 aps 89:6} 18°5 4 4 — — —— 
25,000 and over de 133-0} 27:3 4 4 — — — 
Totals. 484-1 | 100:0 31 29 io — — 
TOTAL UNITED KINGDOM 
1-2,499 a *? 182 -2 3-4 139 64 47 10 18 
2,500-4,999 .. At 442-1 8 33 117 91 19 — 7 
5,000-7,499 .. BY 502 -6 9-4 84 76 7 — 1 
7,500-9,999 .. a 392 -6 7:3 46 40 6 — -- 
10,000-14,999 ae 916:2| 17:1 a5 72 3 — — 
15,000-19,999 r 836°7 | 15-6 48 48 — — — 
20,000-24,999 .- | 443°8 8 +3 20 20 — — — 
25,000 and over .. 11,642 0 | -30°6 46 46 -- — — 
Total .. |5,358°-2 | 100-0 575 457 82 10 26 





N.B.—See notes to Table 12(ii). 
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TABLE 12 (continued)—DISTRIBUTION OF LIVESTOCK AND THEIR 
THROUGHPUTS ACCORDING TO SIZE OF MARKET 


Liveweight Certification Centres—United Kingdom, 1961 
(ii) Throughput by type of animal—United Kingdom totals 





Total '| Number of markets at which sales 
throughput are held at the rate of 
Size of market Total 
throughput in number| One Varying 
numbers of stock Per oO per One One fre- 
7000 cent | markets} week, per per | quencies 
head of or fort- | month | season- 
total more night ally 
fre- operated 
quently 
Fat Cattle 
1-999 .. oP Et 73 8 3-4 168 90 48 10 20 
1,000-4,999 .. ie 606°1 | 28-1 243 213 27 — 3 
5,000-9,999 .. bs 601-6 | 27:8 84 82 2 —_ _ 
10,000-14,999 Lo ae ort LS se 36 36 == — — 
15,000 and over fos OAD Sins. Bata 23 23 _ a — 
Total ...|2,160-°5 | 100-0 554 444 77 10 23 
Fat Sheep 
1-4,999 an of 372 6 4-0 183 123 37 10 13 
5,000-24,999 .. £Y 43,2984... 35-3 260 207 41 — 12 
25,000-49,999 Mee, fas, 292 79 73 5 — 1 
50,000-74,999 -. 11,110-8 } 11-9 19 19 — -—~ — 
75,000 and over .. |1,836°6 | 19°6 19 19 _ — — 
Total .. |9,352-3 | 100-0 560 441 83 10 26 
Fat Pigs 
1-1,999 fi e 150 -5 5°7 209 139 55 3 12 
2,000-9,999  .. ..- |1,069°-4 | 40-3 208 191 16 — 1 
10,000-19,999 ee 657-7 | 24-8 47 47 — — — 
20,000-29,999 CST Sa0°0 Laurie 19 19 oe — — 
30,000 and over LN 318-9 | 12-0 10 10 -— —— — 
Total .. |2,652-5 | 100-0 493 406 71 3 13 


N.B.—The above data require adjustment in three respects :— 


(1) a few markets in England and Wales did not submit returns and have not been 
included ; 


(2) throughput in Scotland and Northern Ireland covers only certifications, while 
throughput in England and Wales includes all fat steers and heifers, fat sheep 
and fat pigs ; 


(3) 14 of the markets in England and Wales include some store animals. : 
i It is not thought that these adjustments would significantly affect the pattern of size 
istribution. 
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TABLE 15—PRODUCTION OF BACON BY TYPES | 
United Kingdom 








1955 1957 1959 1960 1961 | 1962 
ey ce ER EUSA TT A Ge Aree Tee 
GREAT BRITAIN ’000 tons 
Wiltshire sides .. ehh gore 136 -6 126-5 84-9 88 -9 1S 
Hams or gammons ... 1-7 23 2°7 7-1 9 3 11-9 
Rolle Micka woh: 6-0 5-7 6-4 6-4 73 7:7 
Any other bacon eis 8-1 7:7 14 °8 13 -4 20 :3 2) 9 : 
Total .. | 188-8 | 1523 | 150-4 | 111-8 | 1258 | 137-0 
NORTHERN IRELAND | 
Wiltshire sides .. i 40-7 49 9 57 °4 61-1 69 -5 ve | 
Hams * +.) % hp 4-1 3-0 aS 233 2-2 Ror | : 
Rolls: 3 =a “f 8-8 6:3 a> 5-0 4-8 wh 
Total .. S3e6 59 -2 65 -2 68 -4 76 -5 84 -6 
UNITED KINGDOM 
Wiltshire sides .. ne ener 186 -5 183 -9 146 -0 158 -4 169 -2 
Hams or gammons Pee 5'*3 Sys 9-4 11-5 13 -6 
Rolle iS). “4 si 14-8 12-0 11-7 11-4 Lark Tzc9 
Any other bacon “ 8-1 7-7 14°8 13 -4 | 20 -3 25 -9 
Total .. | 242-4 | 211-5 | 215-6 | 180-2 | 202-3 221-6 


Note :— 


Figures for production in Great Britain in 1957 and 1959 have been revised and it is probable 
that some bacon included in “‘ Any other bacon” for those years was in fact ‘“* Hams or 
gammons ”’, 
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TABLE 16—PIG CARCASE USAGE BY BACON FACTORIES 
United Kingdom 











Wholly for Partly for Wholly for 
bacon bacon other purposes 
°000 carcases 
GREAT BRITAIN 
1956 oe se an ; 2,814 :6 726 °9 
"Fi. Gc, Re Ee, 
1960 mS i% bi 1,775 -1 755 8 969 -9 
1961 uh die be 1,849 -6 1,146 -5 870-0 
1962 Li Led Oe 1,892 -8 1,412 :2 1,048 -1 
NORTHERN IRELAND 
1956 1,066 -2 35-7 
Ce rt ee 
1960 1,304 -4 12 -6 25 °6 
1961 1,457 -4 16°5 27-0 
1962 1,640 -0 17°8 49 -4 
UNITED KINGDOM 
1956 3,880 -8 762 ‘6 
Fcc bapiae Nts iceiosteehed Lae EE Eee 
1960 3,079 :5 768 °4 995 °5 
1961 3,307 -0 1,163 -0 897 -0 
1962 3,532 -8 1,430 -0 1,097 -5 
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TABLE 17 (i)—NATIONAL FOOD SURVEY : DOMESTIC FOOD PURCHASES 
AND 


AVERAGE VALUES RECORDED 


Great Britain—All Households—Per person per week 


Annual Averages (excluding Christmas period) 




















































































































Purchases—oz. 
1956 | 1957 | 1958 1959 | 1960 | 1961 1962 
Beef and veal ; 9296) A052 Oe S2el” 2B Sh 8:72 | 9:08 | 8-98 
Mutton and lamb 7212:126"26 | 6°02): 6°92 1-6 60.1 °6-74)) oer 
Pork : £290 rt P96 2012+ 1-98) 2 0R i al 945) eas 
TOTAL CARCASE MEAT 18-98 | 18-76 | 17-66 | 17-41 | 17-32 | 17-76 | 17-93 
Corned meat 0:82 | 0°84| 0°89 | 0-76; 0:72} 0:65 | 0°66 
Bones 0-41 | 0°-42| 0:49} 0:40; 0:42} 0-20} 0-21 
Bacon and ham, uncooked ‘ 5:06 | 5-08 SAG h SIO Ri Seon a I 
Bacon and ham, cooked ma 0:74/ 0-79 | 0-79 | 0-83 | 0:84) 0:92 | 0-87 
canned).. aa pre 
Cooked chicken .. L ‘ f 0:09 | 0-10 . 
Other cooked meat (not canned) Ds as RR cleat. Talis 0°72". O73 Aa iz 
Other canned meat je Bs ea Rd | TSO Ail 1-27 | crew 
Liver S } ms 0-84 | 0-83 | 0:79 | 0:82) 0-81 | 0-85 
Offals (other than liver) _ 0:73 | 0:66| 0°66} 0-66} 0-60} 0:60; 0-65 
Poultry PA 0-50) * 0)-64 7°0°82: 111 19 F-15201) Det gal 2 
Rabbit, game and other meat te 0-05 0:10} ° O12 |. Od 0:08 | 0:09 | 0-10 
Sausages, uncooked, pork 1 -93 2 -08 2 -04 1-91 2°14 | “2-42 2 34 
Sausages, uncooked, beef 12 1 -46 1 -43 1 -60 1 -48 1 -47 1 -49 
Other meat products 1-76 Ley) 2°07 Wie eth 2:26}; 2:40 |. 2-40 
TOTAL OTHER MEAT .. 16:13 | 16°47 | 17-25 | 17-40 | 18-31 | 18-76 | 19 -46 
Average Value—d. per Ib. 
1956) |. 1957p tyb958 717 1959 10 1960 iS 291 1962 
Beef and veal 42:1}. 43.2. 45-9 | 48°7 | -50°0'). 5033 heGir-6 
Mutton and lamb 3772 | 40°} 40:6; 39:0; 40-7) 399) 41-0 
Pork : 43-7 |--45-0-|°-45°2-|- 47-8-|-- 498-505-496 
TOTAL CARCASE MEAT 40:-4| 42:3 | 44:0| 44°38 | 46:°4| 46:4) 47-4 
Corned meat 50-1 48 -1 464 51-4 |e 53°44 SF 6 Se 
Bones ‘ 8 -4 8-1 118 1) S9F2: Oni 2e5 9-6); 10-4 
Bacon and ham, uncooked 47-4| 46:°0| 46:°9| 48-3 | 47:6] 47:3 | 46°8 
Bacon and ham, cooked (incl. 
segment Au 1 $99 4) 89-07) 93:3 1 Oley S450 1592s 
Cooked chicken .. ; ; ; T1238 468-2 par59.28 
Other cooked meat (not canned) \16 Bol Tal TOS ee bed 66.°6°} 21233 4470-0 
Other canned meat 40:9; 40:9} 39-8| 40:6} 39-6) 40:1 39 +3 
Liver ; 46:9} 47:1| 49-1 51 -0.|.. 51-2) 50-6} 516 
Offals (other than liver) .. 27264). 28 -Gi|) p29300 30 hw 323 Aaa ed ee 
Poultry 60°3 | 56°5 |. 54-6) 49:21 47-4} 44:0] 43°9 
Rabbit, game and other meat is 35*7:| 33-44 38"9) 36°21. 41-6) | 42-20 G8ar2 
Sausages, uncooked, pork Ba | 351 35). (SSO P30 et Or seo 
Sausages, uncooked, beef 26°0 125-670) 27-0 1 27 eso eer -6 28 9 jt oecaer 
Other meat products 30 23). 30371 3223.4 39529 23370 24 Bl eae 
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TABLE 17 (ii—NATIONAL FOOD SURVEY : DOMESTIC FOOD PURCHASES, 
_ EXPENDITURE AND AVERAGE VALUES RECORDED 


Great Britain—All Households—Per person per week 


Quarterly Averages (excluding Christmas period) 












































































































































































































































Purchases—oz. 
1961 1962 
Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
Quarter| Quarter) Quarter| Quarter| Quarter| Quarter| Quarter| Quarter 
Beef and veal 9-47 | 8:34| 8-62 | 9:87; 9:39] 8-31 | 8-62] 9-61 
- Mutton and lamb 6:09 | 6°84| 7°56; 6°45| 6:°65| 6:60! 7:09 | 6:35 
Pork : ear a Bite A BOY 2h Solt A | On aay ce ek ane ote Ca 
TOTAL CARCASE MEAT | 17-67 | 16°89 | 17-98 | 18°45 | 18-46 | 16-90 | 17-88 | 18-51 
Corned meat 0:59 | 0°69! 0-73 | 0:60] 0:56 | 0-°67| 0:76] 0-63 
ONOS >). 0-31 | 0:15 | 0-13 | 0:20} 0:30} 0-19 | 0:13 | 0-21 
Bacon and ham, uncooked 22 h) DALE: bo SAN ES 2S | eee Sad S40) bt sre 
Bacon and ham, cooked 
(incl. canned).. 0:80 | 1:00; 1-04; 0-84] 0:78 | 0:90! 0:97; 0-83 
Cooked chicken. . 0-09 | O-11 | 0-10) 0-08 | 0-05 | 0:10| 0:13 | 0-07 
Other cooked meat (not 
canned) : 0:69; 0°84, 0°76| 0°63 | 0-64! 0-79! 0-72) 0:72 
Other canned meat 15 1 Pig FE aL bye: Se 1:26 | 1-33 at AN teil ie: 1-51 
Liver : 0:79 | 0:80 | 0-80; 0-84] 0-84! 0-80; 0-86 | 0-90 
Offals (other than liver) O70 OMS ft Ord9o) D721 OG he OSS 70" OSS Ost 
Poultry .. S10 [. 2r2e th Bee ho 2 OS Sah 286. ee bee a oo 
Rabbit, game and other 
Meat 4+... 0-12; 0:07} 0-03; 0-15} 0-09 | 0-08 | 0-08) 0-13 
Sausages, uncooked, pork Aa? A GR ME te) 6 | 1°96 | 2-23 | ‘2°41 2°26 | 2°24 |" 2°44 
Sausages, uncooked, beeks 253 Lda eo | ate fe 1°54 | 1-46 1-42 |. 1-54 
Other meat products BAS | 204d VO 2626.) 2°42 Q23d 26S) 152 Gai aks 
TOTAL OTHER MEaT.. | 18°81 | 18-76 | 18-58 | 18°85 | 19-01 | 19-86 | 19-27 | 19-64 
; Expenditure—pence 
1961 1962 
Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
Quarter] Quarter| Quarter| Quarter| Quarter| Quarter| Quarter; Quarter 
Beef and veal 29 -57 | 26°73 | 27:26 | 30°62 | 30-24 | 26-73 | 28-01 | 30°84 
Mutton and lamb 15-17 | 17-82 | 18-67 | 15-52 | 16-82 | 16-79 | 18-71 | 16-11 
Pork ; 6:66| 5°46) 5-68 | 6-68 | 7°65.) 6-33.) (6-dleie-7-83 
ToTAL CARCASE MEAT | 51-40 | 50-01 | 51°61 | 52-82 | 54-71 | 49-85 | 53-23 | 54-78 
Corned meat 28102 4B 2063 2B 2G. he 2 a aS | 2-29 
Bones. 0:21 | 0:09 | 0-07; 0:10} 0-19; 0:14} 0-10] O-11 
Bacon and ham, uncooked 15-50 | 15-94 | 15:56 | 14-81 | 16°34 | 15-61 | 16°47 | 16-26 
Bacon and ham, cooked 
(incl. canned). . 4-72 | 5:84} 6:07] 4:98; 4-61 5°16 | 3.507481 
Cooked chicken. . 0:40; 0:45; 0°-40/] 0-37; 0-21 | 0:36) 0-49} 0-26 
Other cooked meat (not 
canned) , bie 3-04). 3:71 Ace ieceeit sated 3°45} 3-13.) 3-10 
Other canned meat 283) iS OF rsnbe testi 32160), 2920 3 Saha 
Liver : 2 50-12 S64 / 2S Tere 662 iA 2 SB era Ree 
Offals (other than liver)... 1-36) dOTe) br OS ed a ea ie TG att 
Poultry .. 5:99 | 6:18} 6:15 | 5:62} 4:98 | 7:64) 5-34| 5-34 
Rabbit, game and other 
meat .. 0:34 | 0:20| 0:09 | 0:37 | 0-23} 0:19 | O-15 | 0:34 
Sausages, uncooked, pork 5:27 4570.) 4657.17 8 20) S62 ee Se24 eS “1375-70 
Sausages, uncooked, beef Hr) (2775), (263s 2 AB es 2 RO RI RG Hae SS tee Doan 
Other meat products BDO) est kStt: DLO) 0 tn Ue Pee PM A ee eka eae 
~ ToTAL OTHER MEAT.. "52 -31 | 54-12 | 53-91 | 51-74 | 52°45 | 55-29 | 54°56 | 54°81 
Deh 
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TABLE 17 (ii)—continued 


Average Values—d. per Ib. 





Beef and veal 
Mutton and lamb 
Pork oe 


TOTAL CARCASE MEAT 


Corned meat 

Bones; 

Bacon and ham, uncooked 

Bacon and ham, cooked 
(incl. canned) .. 

Cooked chicken. . 

Other cooked meat (not 
canned) at 

Other canned meat 

Liver : 

Offals (other than liver). 

Poultry .. 

Rabbit, game and other 
meat 

Sausages, uncooked, pork 

Sausages, uncooked, beef 

Other meat products 





1st 
Quarter 


49 -9 
sae 
50 °5 


46-5 


56-4 
11-0 
47 °5 


93.°9 
74-0 


70-9 
39 -4 
50 °7 
el al 
45-7 


44-2 
cH id: 
28 -9 
34 -6 





























1961 
2nd 3rd 4th 
Quarter|Quarter| Quarter 
51:2 |. 50-6 | 49-6 
Al] y 397% 30%) 
TLCS le MP aie baie Oa fe 
47°4| 45:9 | 45°8 
Si eS lei dae? oes 
931 8-9 8-2 
48:7 | 47:9 |. 45-1 
93-8 | 93-4} 95-2 
62°7 | 66-0] “718 
71-1 TW hile. taco 
40:7 | 40:6; 39-4 
50:9 | 50-6} 50°3 
35 Ste 34 °O. tiewdd “O 
44:0} 42:°9| 43:3 
42:6 | 42:3 | 40:2 
SPA Adit. oato 
29:2 | 28:9] 28°8 
33-8 | 36°4| 34-4 





1962 
Ist 2nd 3rd 
Quarter| Quarter| Quarter 
SL eh a Oe oe U 
40:5 | 40:7 | 42-2 
50°6:| 50°91). 48-0 
47-4) 47-27 4T 6 
i A A PS | tae 
1 ay A eae PA De al i Vd 
47-4 | 46°3 | 46:3 
94:6} 92:0} 90°5 
62 OT 3) eo 
Th 4-4 69 57 > ee 
36 Oa 39 G01 aaa 
ee ee LO] eee 
34-0.) ° 32 ‘1 34-1 
43-42 "8.1 7 aoe 
AD RP al aoe Ss 
37 2 tal ea 3635 
28-8 | 28-8 | 28-6 
B44 AS We Oe 


4th 
Quarter 


51-4 
40 -6 
49 2 
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aS 
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~1 00 60 
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TABLE 18—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES FOR BACON 
Monthly, 1959 to 1962 


aS sss sss sls ell 


























Green Wiltshire | Imported green Smoked Wiltshire 
sides (delivered) | bacon (ex-quay) sides (5) 
Month home-cured Danish, 
Grade ‘“‘A”’ Grade “A” 
(a) (a) Home-cured Danish-cured 
Shillings per cwt. 
1959—January oe 314 320 364 370 
February... 294 298 344 346 
March eh 259 270 307 317 
April .. ‘a3 256 pap 298 314 
May .. Se 263 276 312 325 
June <* u 259 270 — — 
JUV. ic ¥ 2 | 279 a — 
August oi 269 301 348 351 
September .. 290 295 342 345 
October 4 284 290 336 341 
November ... 280 285 330 335 
December .. 278 283 330 335 
1960—January ni 273 275 322 323 
February... 265 269 StT 318 
March a 248 =o3 298 300 
April .. A 254 260 304 308 
May .. ee 257 265 307 314 
JUNE =: a 265 271 315 319 
Jnly. =. oe 283 286 332 334 
August a 297 299 346 348 
September .. 280 297 336 350 
October } 273 291 322 340 
November .. 303 312 352 362 
December .. 315 320 367 Lip 
1961—January of 266 : 276 318 / 327 
Peoruary ... 250 260 300 310 
March a>, 242 254 289 301 
April .. 5) 277 288 320 334 
May .. a 290 300 341 352 
June -;:. ip 285 292 342 350 
July .. Ae 264 269 314 320 
August Hy 241 246 293 298 
September .. 219 224 id p- 276 
October wf 216 ; Ds 263 270 
November .. 242 257 290 307 
December... lke 2: be 260 295 312 
1962—January my 259 270 308 321 
February... 252 275 312 328 
March na 255 ate 305 328 
April .. oo 247 267 300 320 
May .. ay 221 238 274 295 
June ;;. i 227 232 276 282 
July .. ud 236 245 289 299 
August fe ~ 219 PB} 262 277 
September .. 249 265 299 316 
October ae 248 270 302 324 
November .. 255 265 302 318 
December .. 269 274 326 329 
Notes :— 


(a) Figures are averages of London Provision Exchange weekly prices, on a calendar 
month basis. 

(b) Simple averages of all Wednesday prices within each calendar month, based on data 
published weekly in “‘ The Grocer ”’. 
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TABLE 19—SLAUGHTERINGS BY TYPE OF ANIMAL 
United Kingdom 





































































































































































































Statistical 4 | | Cows Sheep | Ewes | Clean | Sows | Bacon 
bttods Steers | Heifers} and | Calves| and ! and |pigsfor| and | pigs 
Pp bulls lambs | rams | pork | boars | (a) 
000 head 
1960— / 
January .. 135 66 | 74 67. 825 97 587 31 348 
February fof ok 12 55 62 66 530 69 507 25 282 
March 2% 119 52 59 75 424 56 501 25 284 
April ‘4 150 60 | 64 76 489 68 580 29 346 
May.. oa 121 49 47 44 520 v2 427 23 284 
June. . ae 103 49 38 40 689 | ed 375 21 279 
July .. _ 129 69 49 59 1,137 96 498 28 367 
August ie 115 60 41 57 1,036 95 414 23 309 
September .. 129 64 50 86 1,096 109 454 26 309 
October... 168 82 Thee 116 1,369 153 592 33 386 
November .. 137 68 67 87 1,133 122 484 28 301 
December .. 154 74 69 87 1,067 116 674 39 353 
Tote 04 OES V2. wer4s 694 860 |10,315 | 1,124 | 6,093 | 331 3,848 
1961— Ch 7 
January .. 160 78 77 96 | 1,023 106 550 34 394 
February .. 128 58 56 91 608 66 457 23 338 
March se 132 56 51 87 532 59 466 23 351 
April ps 162 65 58 77 668 79 548 28 448 
May.. i? 134 55 39 46 673 67 401 21 339 
June. . Py 134 62 34 41 788 68 362 22 | 342 
July .. ee how By! 87 36 66 1,197 88 456 vas 430 
August on 154 78 34 73 1,206 87 411 22 349 
September .. 160 80 46 | 94 1,462 96 454 21 365 
October: .... 198 | 101 73 113 1,787 134 649 25 452 
November .. 156 86 67 78 i ie De 97 562 25 350 
December .. 134 71 57 59 891 77 641 26 312 
Potable ob: 1830 e877 629 921. 112,188 | 1,025.) 5,959.) 298 4,470 
1962— , | 
January... 168 85 87 92 903 94 628 31 429 
February .. 136 65 65 83 580 68 537 25 351 
March uP 141 61 63 83 492 64 537 26 377 
April at 169 71 63 82 535 73 629 31 461 
May.. AY. 144 62 49 45 534 63 479 26 370 
June. . ae 124 64 46 39 703 73 429 23 398 
July .. he 152 84 56 59 1,186 102 576 31 509 
August 43 130 76 49 62 1,171 101 497 24 409 
September .. 140 78 62 85 1,299 107 551 25'| 420 
October o/s 171 96 85 105 1,689 163 682 32 497 
November .. 139 81 78 80 1,341 130 578 29 392 
December .. 128 68 60 54 990 95 662 30 349 
WAAL i) lh Set eR 765 870 |11,424 | 1,132 | 6,786 | 333 4,963 
Note :— 


(a) i.e., pigs used wholly or partly for bacon. 
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TABLE 21—DISTRIBUTION OF SLAUGHTERHOUSES (INCLUDING BACON 
FACTORIES) AND THEIR THROUGHPUTS IN CATTLE UNITS, ACCORDING TO 
SIZE OF SLAUGHTERHOUSE 


United Kingdom—1962 
























































Total slaughterhouses Public slaughterhouses 
Size group— 
cattle units Total Total 
Number |throughput} Per cent || Number /|throughput| Per cent 
°000 of total °000 of total 
cattle units cattle units 
ENGLAND AND WALES 
0-99 we we 633 16 0-2 5 cs * 
100-499 .. a 1,163 296 54 2 * * 
500-999 .. the 323 225 2°4 4 3 0:1 
1,000-4,999 ye 489 1,236 13 -0 26 82 3-0 
5,000-9,999 Mie 217 1,497 15 °8 33 232 8 -4 
10,000-19,999_ .. 136 1,851 19:5 36 497 18 -0 
20,000-49,999 .. 79 2,291 24:1 26 818 29 -6 
50,000-99,999_ .. 11 7380 8-2 7 504 18 -2 
100,000 and over 8 1,300 13-7 4 628 22°7 
Total 4 3,059 9,493 100 -0 143 2,763 100 -0 
SCOTLAND— 
0-99 a oe 3 4 * 1 + * 
100-499 .. pte 9 2 0:1 2 * * 
500-999 .. od = 3 0:2 Z 1 0-1 
1,000-4,999 iN 46 118 8-1 39 101 9-8 
5,000-9,999 fi 20 142 9-8 16 112 10 9 
10,000-19,999 .. as 306 21-1 16 220 21 -4 
20,000-49,999 .. 9 246 16-9 7 185 18 -0 
50,000-99,999_ .. — —_4 — — — — 
100,000 and over 4 636 43 -8 2 407 39 -7 
Total a 118 1,453 100-0 85 1,026 100 -0 
NORTHERN IRELAND | 
0-99 Re ne — — — — — — 
100-499 .. — — — | - — — — 
500-999 .. — — — — ome — 
1,000-4,999 3 12 1-0 ps 7 3 +3 
5,000-9,999 9 61 5-2 8 54 25-1 
10,000-19,999 .. 4 57 4:9 2 30 13-9 
20,000-49,999_ .. 7 236 20 -2 1 22 10 3 
50,000-99,999 .. 4 345 29 -5 — — — 
100,000 and over 4 460 39 -2 1 102 47 -4 
(Lotaly 35 31 L/LTE 100 -0 14 215 100 -0 
TOTAL 
UNITED KINGDOM 
0-99 he fas 636 | 16 0:1 6 * * 
100-499 .. des 1,172 298 2°5 4 1 ” 
500-999 .. es 328 228 1-9 6 4 0:1 
1,000-4,999 “ah 538 1,366 11-3 67 189 4-7 
» 5,000-9,999 - 246 1,700 14-0 57 398 9-9 
10,000-19,999 .. 162 2,214 18 :2 54 747 18-7 
20,000-49,999_ .. 95 2.173 22-9 34 1,025 25 6 
50,000-99,999_ .. 15 1,126 9 3 7 504 12 -6 
100,000 and over 16 2,396 19-8 7 1,136 28 -4 
Total °. 3,208 12,117 100 -0 242 4,004 100 -0 
Notes:— 


‘Figures are derived from monthly returns from slaughterhouses and no estimates have been 
included to cover the few returns which were not submitted. 
* Less than 500 head, or 0-05 per cent. 
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TABLE 22—DISTRIBUTION OF SLAUGHTERHOUSES (INCLUDING BACON FACTORIES) 
AND THEIR THROUGHPUTS BY TYPES OF ANIMAL 


United Kingdom—1962 














































































































































































































f Number Pigs | 
Size group- of Cows | | Sheep | Ewes | (excl. | Sows | Total 
cattle units slaughter-} Steers |Heifers| and |Calves| and and | sows | and | cattle 
houses bulls lambs | rams | and | boars | units 
| boars) 

ENGLAND AND WALES °000 head 000 
0-99 .. 633 4 3 1 1 27 1 6 * 16 
100-499 1,163 63 54 8 8 460 12 146 3 296 
500-999 323 43 33 9 14 309 11 134 6 225 
1,000-4,999 489 198 1 BE 87 ISL LAST 114 866 35 | 1,236 
5,000-9,999 2A 224 138 118 129 | 1,598 105 | 1,219 48 | 1,497 
10,000 and over 234 747 | 344 392 | 445 | 4,839 | 547 | 6,829 199 | 6,222 

Total é 3,059 |1,278 709 615 | 748 | 8,690 | 790 | 9,199 | 291 | 9,493 

“SCOTLAND 

0-99 a 3 * * * * * * * weres * 
100-499 9 1 a * * 3 > a * 2 
500-999 5 1 1 * * 1 * 4 * 3 
1,000-4,999 46 39 15 8 6 148 15 43 1 118 
5,000-9,999 _ .. 20 28 13 10 44 2T1 35 29 1 142 
10,000 and over 35 276 125 118 67 f. F9593 1.0249 468 19 | 1,188 

Total 118 344 154 136 117 | 2,181 298 544 21° | 1,453 

NORTHERN IRELAND 
0-99... — |; — _- _ — — — — — |— 
100-499 — fo — — — — — — — | — | — 
500-999 af — — — — — —- |}; — — — — 
1,000-4,999_.. 3 4 — my * 10 a 9 * 12 
5,000-9,999 9 24 11 1 * 81 p. 14 1 61 
10,000 and over 19 82 9 9 1 426 8 | 1,808 13 | 1,098 

Total 31 111 el 11 1 517 10 | 1,831 14) 1,171 
TOTAL UNITED KINGDOM 
0—99 .. 636 4 3 1 1 27 1 6 * 16 
* 100-499 VAiy2 64 54 8 8 463 12 146 3 298 
500-999 328 44 34 9 14 310 11 138 6 228 
1,000-4,999 538 | 241 152 95 E/ | L614 129 917 36 | 1,366 
5,000-9,999 .. 246 275 163 129 173 | 1,950 | 142] 1,261 50 ; 1,700 
10,000 and over 288 {1,105 | 478 519 | 514 | 7,024} 804 | 9,106 | 231 | 8,508 
Total 3,208 | 1,733 884 762 | 866 | 11,388 | 1,099 | 11,574 | 326 | 12,117 
Notes:— 


oO ls 


Figures are derived from monthly returns from slaughterhouses and no estimates have been 
included to cover the few returns which were not submitted. 


* Less than 500. 
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TABLE 31—ESTIMATED MEAT SUPPLIES PER HEAD OF POPULATION 


United Kingdom 


1955 


1956 


1957) 1958 


1959 | 1960 





Types Pre- 
war 

Meat : 
Beef—bone in .. 33.2 
Beef—bone out 1-37 
Mutton and Lamb 25 32 
Pork 10 6 
Offal 7°4 
Canned meat (imported) | 3-1 
Bacon and ham 28 «1 
Poultry .. oe | 
Game and rabbits S)s} 
Total edible weight 116-5 
as percentage of pre-war 100 











4458 | 

Les 
24-4 
PAY 
8-0 
8-5 
24-8 
6-4 
0:5 


115°1 
99 | 











lb. per head per annum 


51-8 
1-7 
23-2 
16-5 
8-3 
7-9 
233 
72 
0-4 


fl jr2 
101 








51-9 {| 48°5 
9 AP A Hata he) 
2D Ee 2 
19)-2 
89a S83 
2 gh SB oF 
23-6 7-24 *2 
aD 
0-6 


hy fo 


9-4 
0-6 





120-7 
104 


120-7 
104 











42-6 
23 
250 
| 
8-7 
8.9 
24 :2 


45-6 | 
2:0 
24 -6 
19 -4 
eX 
8-6 
25 -0 





0:6 | 0:6 





r232 
106 


119-2 
102 














| 1962 
1961 |(Provi- 
sional) 

47-9 | 49-4 
1:5) 2-0 
25-2 | 24-6 
19-4 | 21-7 
9-7 | 10:1 
8-8 | 8:3 
25-3 | 26-2 
14-1 | 14-6 
0-6| 0-6 
127-1 |131-4 
109) 113 


TABLE 32—DISTRIBUTION OF MEAT WHOLESALERS AND IMPORTERS (a) 
AND THEIR BUSINESSES ACCORDING TO SIZE OF BUSINESS 


Great Britain—1959 


Size of business (total receipts) 


Under £5,000 he te oa: 
£5,000 and unde £10,000 
£10,000 ,, A £20,000 
£20,000 ,, Ap £50,000 
£50,000 _,, a £100,000 
£100,000 ,, rr, £200,000 
£200,000 _,, a. £500,000 
£500,000 ,, ,,  £1,000,000 
£1,000,000_,, ce £2,000,000 
£2,000,000_,, © £5,000,000 
£5,000,000_,, 5, £10,000,000 
£10,000,000 and over 53 a 
Total 


Business _ 
units 


Number 





(a) i.e. 510 businesses that made satisfactory returns. 
Source: 1959 Wholesale Trades Inquiry, Board of Trade Journal, 7th April, 1961. 
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Receipts 


£°000 


39 

158 
396 
1,685 
5,265 
11,136 
42,805 
38,938 
42,850 
26,985 
43,019 
163,062 








376,338 


‘ 


Stocks at 
end of year 


£°000 


1 
8 

5 
25 
253 
163 
| 702 
410 
1,036 
979 
1,946 
14,180 


19,708 





; 
/ 


TABLE 33—MAIN FLOWS OF LIVESTOCK BY RAIL 
Great Britain—1962 



































Origin(a) Destination(b) Cattle | Sheep | Pigs 
°000 head 
EASTERN | 
Essex ahs sou 0 LEC alee | dpe oe we 1 — — 
Norfolk .. .. | Derby 1 - — 
nit Ss C.. ) Lancs: 5 — -— 
* By Li oR Lancs, 1 — as 
= Se .. | Warwick.. — — 2 
Dulrolky) ': .-; | Cheshire .. 2 — — 
te He ~ Sab Lanes. 2 — — 
LONDON MIDLAND 
Anglesey .. .. | Anglesey .. f — — 
‘2 . .~» | Cumberland 1 — oo 
Ka ae siete Lanes. 11 10 - 
a oh, vu) Leicester ‘s. 1 — aa 
Ae mp aor Ro LalTiCS: 5 — —- 
op ke .. | Northampton 4 — — 
a 5 .. | Northumberland 29 — — 
* Ut eh Oxon. 15 — oo 
a vie .. | Warwick . 2 — - 
AP. NG Coa Y Oris: 11 —— a 
Caernarvonshire .. | Lancs. .. 2 -- — 
Cheshire .. .. | Cumberland 3 — — 
si is .. | Hants. 1 = - 
it es ot « be ECS 7 10 — 
7 Xe »).. } Leicester. }: 2 — a 
bs iy --.| Lines. 1 — 
i ote .. | London . 3 — — 
= rite .. | Norfolk .. 2 — “= 
ti ee .. | Northants. 3 — ~ 
es 4 .. | Northumberland 4 — — 
Er of .. | Nottingham 2 — — 
* ay .. | Oxon. 3 -— a= 
ne r .. | Warwick 2 —- —- 
me ee ssa X OLS. 27 1 — 
Lancashire .. | Bucks. 1 —- — 
- .- |, Cheshire . 1 mo = 
at + i}: Lanos. 21 3 a 
a .. | London .. 2 as — 
in Soa, otetins: Ps — 5 
3 .. | Worcester — — 8 
oe eke Y OF RS1 es 9 2 — 
Shropshire . 4, Lanes. Z — — 
ae eile COLES: pd — — 
Staffordshire vas anos: 1 — — 
NortTH EASTERN 
Northumberland .. | Northumberland — 3 — 
s .. | Lanark 2 1 — — 
Yorkshire . . .. | London .. 1 — — 
SCOTTISH 
Aberdeenshire .. | Lanark 11 3 — 
BD .. | Midlothian — 3 — 
*, .. | Ross and Cromarty — 9 as 
be .. | Cumberland — — 2 
: + ae ance, — 3 — 
Angus Be +) Lanark 2 —- — 
.. or .. | Cumberland — 1 _ 
: ut .. | Lancs. 1 — _ 
Argyll i .. | Stirling 1 1 — 
Ayr a >) MOFKS, 1 — — 
(contd.) 
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TABLE 33 (continued)—MAIN FLOWS OF LIVESTOCK BY RAIL 


Origin(a) Destination(b) Cattle Sheep | Pigs 
000 head ~ 
SCOTTISH (cont’d.) 
Caithness .. Aberdeen 5 3 — 
iy Midlothian _ 22 -— 
7 Ross and Cromarty os 3 — 
a. 4 Cumberland — 2 — 
Dumfriesshire Aberdeen 1 — — 
Inverness-shire Aberdeen 2 — a 
¥, Lanark .. 1 i) — 
5 Midlothian — — 9 
3 Ross and Cromarty — 3 — 
Ms .. | Cumberland — 4 10 
Kirkcudbrightshire | Aberdeen 1 — — 
Lanarkshire Lanark 16 3 — 
Dis oane Northumberland - 1 _ — 
Midlothian Bucks. ; — 2 — 
Perthshire... Lancs. — 7 — 
a 28 .. | London .. 1 — _ 
Ross and Cromarty | Aberdeen ) — — 
By i Inverness — 3 — 
3} ‘e Lanark 2 9 — 
as cy Midlothian — z — 
z he | Ross and Cromarty 5 14 — 
fe 43 Cumberland ‘ — 4 =— 
Roxburghshire Aberdeen 1 — — 
SOUTHERN 
Dorset Oxon. 2 — — 
WESTERN 
Carmarthenshire .. | Cheshire .. 4 as —- 
# Glamorgan 1 — — 
Pe Lancs. 2 a — 
Cornwall .. Lincs. 1 oo i 
Devon Northumberland — 1 — — 
e Oxon. : Ws at 1 a — 
= Staffs?’ .. a a Wy} 1 — — 
- Warwick. . ; a fe 3 3 _ 
= Pe Yorks. 1 — — 
Gloucestershire Cheshire .. 1 —- — 
5 Derby 1 — — 
op Lancs. 2 — oo 
Pembrokeshire Berks. 2 — — 
5 Dorset 4 — — 
ts Gloucester 2 oe — 
+ Herts. 1 — — 
iy London . 3 _ -_ — 
i Oxon. 4 a — 
Somerset .. Oxon, 7 -—— — 
At Ae Warwick .. 1 — -- 
Wiltshire .. Lancs. 2 — — 
"3 AYA Oxon. 1 — — 
Notes:— 











Great Britain—1962 


























(a) The railway region and county in which the animals are entrained. 
(b) The county in which the animals are detrained. 


Forwardings of less than 1,000 head of any species from one place to any other have been 
disregarded. No account has been taken of traffic dealt with at the small stations from which 
facilities for dealing with livestock were withdrawn in January, 1963. 

Source: British Railways Board. 
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TABLE 34—MAIN FLOWS OF CARCASE MEAT BY RAIL 


Great Britain—1962 
a a a eee 









































Origin(a) Destination(b) | Fresh Frozen and 
chilled 
_ - °000 tons 
EASTERN 
Cambridgeshire .. .. | Essex — 0:4 
Essex : te wey |e LONGON: ‘2 — 13-0 
Lincolnshire big .. | Leicestershire — 8-5 
: (whale-meat) 
London Station .. .. | Lines., Yorks., Northumberland — 3°5 
mee Docks fy; eid LSSeX an — 4°4 
Nhe a ves .. | Lancs. — “S59 
RS N iY 4 Leicester. : a 1+t 
Baty, nt ied at Northumberland — 2:0 
” °° Bie ap reais yf ex 1-2 
”° 9 newt oe Warwick . = 2°7 
% > a eel YOLKS; a 1G 
29 ” oe oe Lanark she — 1°1 
Suffolk .. 7. .. | London Docks . 0:5 — 
LONDON MIDLAND ‘ 
Anglesey .. op .. | Glamorgan 0:8 a 
‘, oe be .. | Gloucester 0-4 — 
va i hee acon talay I ent 0:8 — 
. Mie es .. | Lanes. ries — 
i HF we maelt LEICester ux, 0-9 —- 
men a es tae London, i 18-1 —- 
bs as Up .. | Monmouth 0-4 —- 
: ip ak .. | Northampton 0-3 _ 
5 . tai .. | Nottingham a 0-3 a 
3 2% ny .. | Northumberland 0-6 —- 
55 PE ten .. | Staffs. 0:4 _ 
:. Hed mas .. | Warwick . 2:5 — 
eee i. iat YOLKS: 1:0 — 
Y et i .. | Lanark 0-5 — 
Lancashire te Sue Lanes: 0-2 0:9 
i iy ashy LeIcester. — 0:5 
(whale-meat) 
he - apy, LONGO! be Fat ne & — 1-2 
m Ne .. | Nottingham  .. Ae ry =e 0-1 
i fe .. | Warwick. . ae at aA we 0-1 
‘- 4) Lanark — D7 
fLondon .. - -2-| Cheshire.4 — 0:5 
5s nae - Sek dy LCS ane oes — 2°4 
ae so fell cpes oP LER CE ar — 0-3 
2 ne a .. | Nottingham —_- 0-6 
a Hs 1 eu stages. — 0:8 
Wen age BS .. | Warwick.. — 1h 
= se -: pc a OFKS. —- 0-6 
“ns fe i, .. | Lanark — 1:4 
ris are | 
-NorTH EASTERN 
Northumberland ..~ .. | London .. 0-2 — 
Yorkshire .. ie we) } YOrks. — 0-2 
ne Pe t Sage al We seve lose bleee 0-1 0-1 
ria I. us .. | Warwick .. — 0-2 
SCOTTISH 
Aberdeen .. re .. | London . 16°8 —- 
gus “ye e fe ‘s 0-1 on 
Dumfriesshire .. = x 1-6 = 
Fife se , ap 0:2 — 
Inverness-shire .. Fe a! 0-1 — 
Lanarkshire ie om i Ce oye: 
(contd.) 
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TABLE 34 (continued)—-MAIN FLOWS OF CARCASE MEAT BY RAIL 

















Great Britain—1962 
Origin(a) | Destination(d) | Fresh Frozen and 
) Ror chee Say Saas Cat eo Qala chilled 
000 tong ea 
ScoTtisH—contd. | 
Moray a Ms ..- | London .. 0-2 x 
Peebles-shire i: $y $3 a8 0:5 peas 
Perthshire . 7 raat he 0:3 ah 
Ross and Cromarty ial a 0:5 ie 
Roxburghshire... ee il se >| 0-3 nee 
SOUTHERN 
Dorset . = .. | Dorset 0:1 | Pike 
Hampshire = .. | Dorset 0-3 =. 
A hd .. | Hants. _ 0:5 
+ . | London .. | — 10-0 
London ; ) Devon | Bes 0-5 
8 . | Dorset ss 0-2 
iF . | Hants. ) ats 0-7 
2 . | Kent AE. 0-6 
fs . | Surrey a. 0-5 
or . | Sussex ahs. | 0-1 
WESTERN ) 
Cornwall .. . | London .. 0-8 — 
Devon ha | vw ‘by 1:3 oy 
Glamorgan . | Glamorgan een 0-4 
» . | Monmouth a 0-3 
London Station . | Devon ee 0-5 
Lo a . | Glamorgan joe 0:5 
” 33 . ) Gloucester pes 0-2 
33 or) . / Oxon. } 3 0:4 
, . | Somerset . . ) Se 0-3 
London Docks Berkshire | — 0:5 
‘ Lo * .- | Devon dis st Leni — 0-8 
S &. Ce .. | Glamorgan via a ae — / 0-7 
a a $. .. | Gloucester | ont 0:5 | 
a on a .. | Monmouth — 0-3 | 
iN ‘, =f 5, | OxKaE? < | — | 0-4 | 
a - . | Somerset ) is | 0-8 
; _ Worcester | at 0-4 
Pembrokeshire .. .. | Essex ) 0-2 EH 
“s ad .. | Glamorgan 0-3 ao 
a . | Gloucester a ie SAN 0-2 — 
eS me 52.) Shane. oF a et 15] 0-3 — 
a = .. | London .. ) 6°8 = 
i a .. | Monmouth | 0-1 = 
Notes:— 


(a) The railway region and county in which the meat is entrained. 
(6) The county in which the meat is detrained, 


Forwardings of less than 100 tons from one place to any other have been disregarded. 
Source: British Railways Board. 
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TABLE 35—NUMBERS OF WHOLESALERS OPERATING IN 


SELECTED MEAT MARKETS 


Great Britain 





Smithfield .. 
Liverpool 
Glasgow 
Manchester .. 
Bradford 
Sheffield 
Leeds 
Birmingham 
Halifax ow 
Huddersfield 
Blackburn 
Coventry 
Wolverhampton 





1938 


112 


48 
4l 








Selina nsession nein ese ge es pine eon coniae 
N.B.—These figures do not include wholesalers dealing exclusively in poultry meat. 
Source: Market Authorities, 


TABLE 36—THROUGHPUTS OF SMITHFIELD MARKET BY TYPES OF MEAT 





Beef and veal 
United Kingdom 
Imported 


Total 


Mutton and lamb 
United Kingdom 
Imported 


Total 
Pork 
United Kingdom 
Imported 
Total 
Total carcase meat 
United Kingdom 
Imported 


Total 


Source: Corporation of London, Central Markets Department. 








1938 


36 
205 


.. | 241 


34 
108 


142 


27 
17 


44 


97 
330 


ae Fe! 








50 
175 


25 
76 


45 
7 


32 


120 
258 


1957 
225 


101 


378 








1958 


34 
141 


175 


23 
Ei 


94 
43 
8 
51 
100 
220 
320 
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1959 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 


°000 tons 


ak 
138 


169 


33 
82 


115 


47 
7 


54 


ath 
227 


338 





47 
132 


179 


29 
76 


43 
12 


55 


119 
220 


105 


339 


| 60 
124 


184 
37 
76 
113 
44 
10 
54 





141 
| 210 


fa 





[ 











50 
137 


187 
ae 
72 

104 


47 
13 


60 
129 
oe 
351 
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TABLE 39—MOVEMENTS OF LIVESTOCK AND MEAT BY RAIL 


Great Britain—Total carryings 





Year Cattle 
1950 ae nid 12755 
1953 A a: 1:542 
1956 3 . 1,178 
1961 Jat Ri 880 
1962 4 os 703 
Notes:— 
(a) 1952. 


(b) Average of 1955 and 1957, 
n.a. not available. 


Source: British Railways Board. 





Calves 


64 
53 
68 
46 
40 


300 


Sheep and 


lambs 


000 head 
3,476 
3,152 

806 
696 
262 


Pigs 


bs 
507 
154 
61 
49 











Meat 
(excluding 
poultry 
meat) 


°000 tons 
2 | 
390 (a) 
185 (6) 
167 
184 
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TABLE 41—COMPARISON OF AVERAGE RETURNS TO PRODUCERS IN 
NORTHERN IRELAND AND IN ENGLAND AND WALES FOR CERTIFIED 
CATTLE AND SHEEP 








England and Wales Northern Ireland 
F.G.S. year 
(April-March) Average returns Average returns Difference from 
England and Wales 
s. d. per live cwt. 
Cattle 
1958-59... As a: 162/- 144/6 — 17/6 
1959-60... es rh 159/8 139/2 — 20/6 
1960-61 .. uy a 157/11 136/9 — 21/2 
1961-62 .. up es 165/8 150/11 — 14/9 
1962-63... ay i: 166/9 148/4 + 18/5 
pence per lb. estimated dressed carcase weight 
Sheep 
1958-59... LF 40-2 59°3 — 49 
1959-60 .. - 2. 39-4 35:5 — 3-9 
1960-61 .. 4° a 39°3 34-0 = 5-3 
1961-62 .. os ¥i 39-1 35-9 — 3-2 
1962-63 .. va iy 38-4 33-6 — 4-8 
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CHART 12—WEEKLY CERTIFICATIONS AND PRICES OF FAT CATTLE AT AN INDIVIDUAL 


AUCTION MARKET IN ENGLAND DURING THE 1962-63 FATSTOCK GUARANTEE YEAR 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY 


FOR THE PROMOTION 


OF HEALTH | 


Founded 1876 
LIBRARY REGULATIONS 


(a) Books, periodicals and pamphlets may be borrowed by 
Fellows, Ordinary Members, Associates and Affiliates personally 
or by a messenger producing a written order. The person to 
whom such publications are delivered shall sign a receipt for 
them in a book provided for that purpose. 

(b) Publications may be borrowed through the post upon a 
written order. An acknowledgement of the receipt of such 
publications must be made on the form provided and returned 
to the Society immediately. Failing this, it will be assumed 
that the borrower has received the books, for which he will 
accordingly be held responsible. The postage of publications 
returned to the Society shall be defrayed by the borrower. 

_ (c) A borrower may not have more than three publications 
in his possession at one time. 

(d) A borrower will be considered liable for the value of any 
publication lost or damaged while on loan to him, and, if it be 
a single volume or part of a set, for the value of the whole 
work thereby rendered imperfect. Marking or writing in the 
publications is not permitted, and borrowers are requested to 
call attention to damage of this character. . 

(ce) Books and pamphlets may be retained for twenty-eight 
days. Periodicals may be retained for fourteen days. Applica- 
tions for extension of the loan period must be made in writing 
before its expiry. This loan period cannot be extended with- 
out application being made to the Secretary of the Society 
whose decision in this matter must be accepted as final and 
binding. 

(f) Books and pamphlets added to the Library will not be 
lent until after the expiry of one month from the date received. 
The current number of a periodical may not be borrowed. 

(g) Borrowers retaining publications longer than the time 
specified, and neglecting to return them when demanded, forfeit 
the right to borrow until they be returned, and for such further 
time as may be ordered by the Council. 

Any borrower failing to comply with a request for the return 
of a publication shall be considered liable for the cost of 
replacing it, and the Council, may, after giving due notice to © 
him, order it to be replaced at his expense. 

No publication may be reissued to the same borrower until 
at least seven days have elapsed after its return, neither may 
it be transferred by one borrower to another. 

(h) Publications may not be taken or sent out of the United 
Kingdom. 

(i) Publications returned through the post must be securely 
packed and adequately protected. 

(j) Parcels should be addressed: THE LIBRARIAN, 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF HEALTH 
90 BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 
— November, 1961 
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